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MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 

nr TUB AUTHOR OP “TUB TALLOW FAMILT.” 


CHAPTKR I. 

‘‘SINGLE GENTLEMEN rREPBItltED.” 

[As Penny villo grow larger nnd more fashion¬ 
able, tho business of tho now milliner from 
Boston rapidly increased, wbilo very many of 
Miss Slimmens’s oldest and most reliablo cus¬ 
tomers deserted tlio littlo shop, climbing up a 
pair of stairs to givo their patronage to tho 
Bhowy establishment whoso windows Haunted 
nearly tho whole stock of tho possessor, above 
tho first-floor dry-goods store of brick, new, 
and threo stories high, which had now become 
tho centre of attraction to tho feminino portion 
of tho village—flaunted its stock right in tho 
ancient face of tho weather-worn sign across 
tho way. This was too much for human nature, 
and especially woman nature, to endure. There 
is a time when “patience ceases to ho a virtue.” 
Miss Slimmcns felt that that timo had arrived ; 
and, two years after that tragic event which 
mado such melancholy inroads upon her heart 
and fortuno, tho shop was closed, tho sign was 
taken down, and tho Boston milliner was left 
in possession of tho field. I.et not her sympa¬ 
thizers suppose from this that Miss Slimmeus 
was vanquished. To that indomitablo spirit 
there was no such word ns fail. A card which 
appeared in tho Pcnnyville Rujle will explain 
her purposes sufllciently to those ablo to appre¬ 
ciate the advantages which such a step must 
insure to a lady of her business habits and 
matrimonial aspirations:— 

“ Wanted. —A few genteel young men, ns 
boarders, at No. 90 Washington Street, by a 
lady without family, who has more room than 
she requires, All tho comforts of a homo 
secured. Singlo gentlemen preferred." 

Our fair friend had run some risk, ns she had 
been obliged to invest quito a largo part of the 
money which tho salo of her stock in trade, 
etc. brought in fitting up tho establishment 
indicated in tho advertisement ns No. 90. Dorn, 
poor child, had lost her mother, and, being 
without other friend or protector in tho world, 
had accepted tho offer of her mistress to re¬ 
main with her, assisting in tho superintendence 
of tho household ns a compensation for her 
keeping.] 

Yes, gentlemen, I really trust we shall; I trust 


wo shall get along admirality together. I de¬ 
pend upon you both for guidance and support. 
Hitherto, my efforts to obtain a compensation 
havo been principally among my own sex ; and, 
although there are a few honorable exceptions, 

I must say, as a general thing, w omen are dread¬ 
fully down upon ono of their own sex who is 
struggling for a livelihood, especially when, 
like tho ono who is now before you, she is timid 
and unexperienced. I wonder if 1 shall ever, 
in my maturer years, arrive at an ago when I 
shall bo less sensitive nnd more capable of 
taking care of myself? Oh, gentlemen, I havo 
suffered; but it ‘‘boots not to remember” tho 
past. With tho sweetest of Boston’s many 
bards, let mo exclaim :— 

‘‘Oli, faint not, in a world like this, 

And thou shall know, ero Ions', 

Know how suhlinic a thins It is 
To suffer and ho strong 1" 

What’s that you remarked, Mr. Littlo? You 
think this butter must havo suffered ? Oh, Mr. 
Little, how sharp you are, now—ho 1 ho I I 
was not aware that it had the slightest unplea¬ 
sant flavor; and my digestivo faculties havo 
always been considered rather too critical I 
paid tho highest market price for it. Hut that ’a 
only one of many instances of how an unpro¬ 
tected female is imposed upon. How did you 
say you took your tea, Mr. tlrayson ? Without 
sugar or milk ? 1 declare, what a curious co¬ 
incidence I Why, that‘s the way I take mine ! 
It \s the only way to tako tea, don’t you think 
so ? All truo lovers of 

“Tho cup which cheers, but not depreciate*,’ 

ns “Hray’s K1 egy,” I think it is, has it, consider 
its delicate aurora injured by any addition. 
What's that, Mr. Little? Old people me apt 
to take it without, hilt, for your part, give you 
plenty of tho fixings along with it l Oh, cer- 
tingly, as much as you choose. But 1 ’m sure 
Mr. Grayson is not old, if he is a widower. 
How old are you, Mr. Grayson, if it isn't a 
secret? Rising of forty, perhaps? Fifty-six! 
j ust twice my age. I never should have guessed 
it in tho world. But I’m glad there’s somebody 
who has arrived at maturity to givo an air of 
dignity to our circle. We shall he a very plea¬ 
sant family, I trust, I shall do my best to study 
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tho tastes nntl peculiarities of each, in order to 
consult them. 

A daughter of mine I Dora a daughter of 
lnino I Oh, Mr. Grayson, you know not what 
you ask. Nothing hut your being a stranger 
in this vicinity excuses so strange a question. 
Surely, you must havo noticed that 1 am ac¬ 
costed by tho prognostic of Miss Slimmons. 
1 am unmarried, and have over been, Mr. Gray¬ 
son ; my heart is still my own, my affections 
are virgin as tho unkissed bloom upon tho 
prapo. Vergin’ upon fifty, did you say, Mr. 
l.illlo ? I 'in sure 1 don’t understand you, and 
it’swell for you that I don’t. Besides, Dora 
is too old to bo a child of mine. Wo aro gene¬ 
rally taken to bo sisters. Sho lias a good deal 
of my expression about tho mouth and eyes— 
the same sort of smile. You spoak true ; she 
has a sweet countenanco. Wo aro said to re- 
semblo each other considerably, although wo 
aro no relation. She’s a poor girl, without 
father or mother, that I’ve taken and made 
what she is. Sho's my adopted sister, now; 
and if 1 do well in tho hoarding-house, I intend 
to tako her in as pardner beforo tho end of tho 
year, which will bo doing a good deal, for sho 
won’t havo as much to put in tho general stock 
ns would buy a dozen of eggs, whilst I ’vo 
already infested nigh on to a thousand dollars. 
Have soma of tho chipped beef, Mr. Turner— 
do! Won’t yon havo some more, Mr. I.ittlo? 
You'ro not fond of chips? he I lie! I'vo 
always heard you wore a witty person, but I 
hope you won’t ho too severe at my expense. 
Yes, Dora’s a nico girl, but sho’s poor, awfully 
poor. If anybody thought of marrying her, I 
don’t know where tho wedding-dress would 
como from. It’s a terrible pity sho wasn’t 
born ail heiress, liko myself. What’s that, 
Mr. I.ittlo? I might lend her mg bridal-robes, 
if sho should chnnco to want ’em? Iteally, 
now, I wasn’t aware that I had any ; I cut ’em 
up for bunnit-silk months ago; besides, what 
should goti know about ’em, when thoy ’vo 
never seen tho light to this blessed day, and I 
keep tho key of the chest myself? And ns for 
that matter, ho's only jesting, Mr. Grayson, ns 
I never had any bridal-robes, of course, seeing 
I never was married. Dear me, it 'a uncomfort¬ 
ably warm here ; don’t you find it so ? Brid¬ 
get, open that door, and bring somo more bread 
—one slice, and cut it in two, mind, girl. Don’t 
yon seo tho plntes arc empty ? 

Yes, gentlemen, I trust we shall prove to be 
kindred spirits. There is nothing more absorb¬ 
ing to tho contemplation than a united family 
circle, where congenial aspirations bind them 


together. I am young to assumo the responsi¬ 
bility of fcoding and clothing—of course, I am 
speaking motaphistically of tho clothing—so 
many of the opposite sox ; bnt I intend to en¬ 
deavor to fulfil tho cliargo—to bo a sister to you 
all. I liopo my example will bo such as to keep 
tho younger members of this interesting group 
in the rectified path of probablo and truth. If 
any of you stand in need of advice, como to mo. 
If any of you wish shirt-buttons replaced, como 
to mo. If any of you ever feel lonely, and in 
need of tho tender constellations of home, come 
to mo. If any of you wish your cravats and 
pocket-handkerchiefs hemmed, como to me. It 
shall bo done freely and without charge. My 
object in establishing this hoarding-house has 
not boon Biinply to make money—to feed liko 
a coroner on tho hearts of my victims, charging 
them a high price and giving thorn cheap pro¬ 
visions in return, while I withhold that sym¬ 
pathy and intimacy which is more precious 
than bread and meat. My principal object has 
been to establish a home —a placo where young 
men, away from thoir mothers, may find, for a 
moderate reimbursement, the comforts to which 
they were accustomod before they left tho shel¬ 
ter of their childhood’s roof. So plausiblo an 
object ought to succeed. I feel that it will. 
Already, at this, our first luoal, I count beforo 
mo six of the most respectable young gentlemen 
of l’ennyvillo, and this interesting stranger, who' 
intends to become a permcalo residence, and 
who has brought along with him initials of tho 
highest character. I havo forebodings that I 
shall succeed beyond my fondest anticipations. 
In tho mean lime, my rent is high, and provi¬ 
sions—ns gou are nwnro, Mr. Turner, being in 
tho grocery business — are very dear; which 
accounts for tho price I havo fixed upon as tho 
weekly remuneration for what you receive. I 
would fain allow filthy lucre to remain uumen- 
tioned in my plans, but, as long ns this cannot 
be, I know that to your nohlo and generous 
minds it will bo a pleasure to contribute towards 
tho Bupport of nil unprotected female obliged to 
abandon the millinery business to which she 
had clung for tho last—five years ; and that a 
dollar more or less will never ho weighed in 
tho balance by those of you who havo sisters, 
or who expect to havo wives. 

Yes, gentlemen, I throw myself—really, Sir. 
Little, you drink considerable tea for a young 
man. This is your fourth cup, I believe. If 
you don’t look out, yon ’ll bo sallow and with¬ 
ered up before you know it; too much tea is 
bad for young people. SVIiat’s that ? Am I 
a very great tea-drinker? No, of courso I ’in 
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not; two oups is enough for me, nt my age. 
Wlion I got to bo forty, maybo I ’ll feel tho 
need of more. They say tea makes people glow 
old drelfuly fast; and sugar in it sjjoila tho teeth. 
’Twould bo a pity for your teeth to go, Mr. Lit¬ 
tle ; they ’to beautiful now. Ho I he I thank 
you 1 mino ore pretty good. I’vo been told— 
hey I bolter than they usod to bo several years 
ago? Why yes, i’vo no doubt they’re belter 
than they woro when I was sheddin’ my first 
sol. Children’s teeth is apt to bo irregular 
about that time. Won’t you have some more 
of tho preserves, Mr. Grayson ? Don’t bo back¬ 
ward about saying so, if you will, for Bridget 
can bring jn some, if anybody wishes ’em. 
There’s plenty in tho collar. 

Well, gentlemen, our first meal together has 
taken place. This is an important orror in my 
life, l’leaso romembor that tho parlor is al¬ 
ways atyourscrvico. I shall generally bo tliero 
myself, evenings, to give it a familiar aspect. 
There’s a guitar in there—I play on it myself 
some—liavo been learning lately on purposo to 
add another charm to home. I sing some. So 
does Dora. I should bo happy to tako a duet 
with any of you, nt any time. I 'vo also got a 
bodoor. It's right back of tho parlor. It was 
originally invented for a bod-room, but, ns I told 
Dora, a bodoor would bo moro appropriate. 
They ’ro quito tho stylo. And tlion they liavo 
such a reclusive air. They 're a sweet place to 
retiro to when one has something to confido, or 
feel woary of tho promothoas throng. It will 
bo ono of my favorite hounts. if any one needs 
advice, or has got tho headache, or anything to 
confido or mistrust, ho is welcome to Alvira’s 
bodoor. 


C II APT UK II. 

BUR IS COXFIUHSTUL WITH IIOKA. 

We ’hr getting on swimmingly, Dorn. It’s 
A money-making business, when it's managed 
right—bettor, on tho hull, than fixing over old 
bunnits. I ’vo cleared nigh on to eighteen 
dollars this weok, over and abovo all oxpenses. 
And then, you see, child, our chances for re¬ 
ceiving tho attentions of tho opposito sex nro 
so much better. Yon ’ro too much in your 
infancy, ns it wore, to attach much importance 
to this ndvnntago yet, but tho time ’ll come 
when you’ll depreciatu it ns it deserves. Why, 
tho gentlemen scarcely tako their eyes off you, 
when you 'ro at table I They don't cat much 
moro than half the usual amount. Hut I don’t 
mind that; what I consider is your interests ; 


and that's why I 'vo decided that you’d better 
not cat at tho general table. You 're too modest 
a girl, too much liko me, to wish to be the sine¬ 
cure of so many young men’s eyes. I bate it 
myself, liko poison; but of courso tomebmly 
must resiilo at the bend of tho table, and so 
I’m actually impelled to. It goes against the 
grain, though I’m getting a little used to it. 
Y'ou shall liavo some of tho best of vittals 
saved, and bo waited on liko the rest of us, 
but I guess you \1 better eat by yourself. 

That puts mo in mind ! I’ve invited Mr. 
Barker to bring in his flute, and wo ’ll get up 
a concert this evening. I'm glad so many of 
tho boarders have musical abilities ; it \s such 
a nice way of getting ’em into tho parlor of 
evenings. Mr. I.ittlo's promised to keep his 
violin over hero after this, ami not at tho store, 
llo makes it an excuso for staying out evenings 
that ho’s practising; but once get his violin 
here, and wo’ll know what’s really going on. 
He’s tho handsomest young man in Penny villo 
—Mr. I.ittlo is. Don’t you think so? But ho 
says such impertinent things, and keeps tho 
boarders laughing nt tilings that ho says, which 
I can’t overhear. I declare I'd givo him his 
walking-ticket, if ho didn’t pay such a good 
price for that front room, and if 1 hadn’t hopes 
that ho'd some time como round and yield to 
tho fascinations which eomdmly flings around 
him. There, Dorn, you needn’t turn so red ; 
of courso I wasn’t thinking of a poor girl liko 
yourself catching llnl I.ittlo yet awhile. Mr. 
Barker’s got a leal talent for music. You can't 
think how pleased ho was to discover that I 
sung and played tho guitar. Ho said ho should 
frequently join mo ill a duet. Ho asked mo 
what were my favorito songs. I told him 
Moore’s melodies; ho said they were also liis’n. 
Ho said lie should bo delighted to hear mo sing 
“Love’s Young Dream” or tho “Last Itnso of 
Summer,” dressed in character. Wasn’t that 
a charming idea? I'm determined to carry it 
out; though I think I should prefer “ Love’s 
Young Dream” to tho other, ns moro oppro¬ 
brious. I’m going to surpriso him some time 
soon, by making an appointment to meet me 
in my bodoor, and, when ho enters, find me 
sitting upon a pile of cushions, with my guitar 
in my lap, dressed in Oriental custom, as Mooio 
describes some of his heroines. Which would 
you choose, if yon were mo? 1'vo always 
thought you’d good taste, Dora, and I shall bo 
likely to abide by your decision. 

And oh, Dora, 1 'vo got a secret to tell you— 
one of the greatest secrets of my life. You 
can't think how queer it makes mo feel to be 
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having such a secret to confute. I don’t know 
as anything will come of it, hut it looks very 
much like it. And what makes it so delightful 
is the mystery which encircles it. I don’t know 
when anything so mysterious has ever boforo 
happened to mo. Look hero ! I found this in 
the sugar-bowl this morning. I was rather 
late, and several of the hoarders had taken 
their places before I arrived; so I don’t know 
who to lay it to. Wasn’t that a sweet deposi¬ 
tory for a love-letter ?—such an antique idea l 
When I took it out, I glanced around, but no¬ 
body looked tlio least conscientious. Mr. Little 
was carving the beef-steak as if it never would 
como in two, and, in fact, it was rather tough. 
Mr. barker was looking at me as innocent as if 
nothing hut collee was in his thoughts, and tlio 
rest were just as usual. I)o you know the hand¬ 
writing? Neither do I. It’s a nice plain hand, 
isn’t it ? I didn't venture to read it until break¬ 
fast was over and I had taken refuse in my 
bodoor. My heart palpitated uncommonly fast 
as I broke the seal. See here 1 it’s poetry. It 
seems to ho a parable of “The Valo of Avoca,” 
a great favorite of mine, which I was singing to 
Mr. Barker night before last, which makes mo 
guess he is the author, though two other gentle¬ 
men were present at tho time, either of which 
may have been tho one. How I wish I knew ! 
But of courso I shall find out. I intend to 
ascertain, this evening, to a certainty whether 
it was Mr. Barker, It was one of tho objects I 
had in view when I invited him to a solitary 
duet in my bodoor to-night. It’s nearly timo 
now, and bo’s very punctual; but I guess wo’ll 
have time to peruse it. It is called 

T1IK MEETING OF THE LOVEKS. 

There Is not In this wldo world a maidou bo sweet 
As tho ono in whose bosom all gentle thoughts moot. 

Oh, tho last rays of feeling and Hfo must depart 
Ero tho bloom of that maiden nball fade from my heart! 
Yet It was not that Mitiire bad over her spread 
Tho purest of poarl-whlto and brightest of red ; 

’Twas nnt her soft magic of beauty or youth— 

*Twns Bomething qulto different from anch things, In 
truth 1 

'Twas that she, tho beloved of my bosom, was near — 
That Bho inado even common provisions seem dear; 

And I felt how tho best charms of llfo may increase 
When wo have them served up by a Goddess of Grease. 
Bweot maiden Alvira, liow calm could I rest 
In thy bo—door of sweets, with tho ono I love best, 
Whero the storms which wo feel in tills cold world 
should ceaso, 

And whero love and economy mingle In peace. 

Now, some people might object, Dora, to tho 
practical tone of what I have read you, but for 
my part I have over thought that a proper 


modicum was tho ono to ho preserved. It is a 
precept upon which I liavo ever acted, with one 
exception, to which you are bettor knowing 
than anybody else, save tho villain who caused 
mo to make such a fool of myself. When I *vo 
decided to my own satisfaction who placed ’em 
in tho Bugar-bowl, I *m going to return an an¬ 
swer in tho saucer of his teacup. I *vo got ono 
nearly finished now. If Mr. Barker’s the ono, 
I ’ll find it out before ton o’clock this night. I 
thought ho looked a little sonsitivo at tho table 
tins noon. I saw Mr. Littlo winking at him— 
yes, actually winking—although ho didn’t mean 
mo to see it. If lio wasn’t so provoking good- 
looking and liberal, I declare I believe I’d let 
that best room to tlio first application. I wish 
you’d see if my guitar is in tuuo; you can get 
it in tune so much quicker than I can, and tho 
clock *s striking seven now. 

There l I hear his voice in tho parlor now. I 
wonder why ho don’t como immediately into 
tho bodoor. Ho and them others arc in a great 
gleo about something ; I hope it isn’t about tho 
corned beef wo had for dinner. Mr. Littlo said 
ho had beeomo so permanently corned sinco 
ho *d been put upon rations, that reports to his 
disadvantage had already become freely circu¬ 
lated in Pennyvillo; and Mr. Turner said ho 
was afraid wo had all been guilty of cannibal¬ 
ism without knowing it; he was confident wo 
had boon living off of Lot’s wife for a week. I 
shall liavo to lmvo fowls to-morrow, I perceive, 
though I didn’t appear to hear ’em. 

There, Dora, lio ’a pitching his Unto now. I 
think ho plays like a second Morpheus. Do 
hear how sweetly ho runs up tho gamut. Ho’s 
an ostrich in himself. Oh, if it should prove to 
ho him who wrote—Dora, dear, ho’s coming 
this way. Hadn’t you better slip down in tho 
kitchen, and see how Bridget’s doing tho knives? 
I’m dreadfully afraid sho puts tho handles in 
hot water. And after that you may count tho 
towels sho’s ironed, and then you may—well, 
no matter what—go to your room, if you want 
to. I ’ll toll you to-morrow tho result of our— 
hurry, child, and shut that door securely after 
you ; I’m getting to ho dreadfully sonsitivo to 
drafts. 

(To bo continnod.) 
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A FOKTUNATE MISTAKE. 


BT FAPL LimiRt 


It was on tlio evening of tho 2d of January, 
in 185-, that I went to hoar the Duchess 
Slralncrvoyco, who, at tliat time, attracted Hie 
fashionable world to her concorts, for no other 
earthly reason, I suppose, than to hnve it to 
say that tlioy had listened to a real duchess, 
while, at tho samo time, I firmly boliore that 
superior native talent “wont begging.” I went 
to near the Duoliess, partly to kill time, anrt 
partly from a desire to hear and see for myself 
tho marvellous foreigner whoso name was in 
everybody’s mouth. Wlion 1 readied tho con¬ 


cert-room, it was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
It was so closely wedged that one could have 
studied anatomy, after a fashion, merely from 
the impression of your nelghlior’s bones. At 
tho close of tho concert, I was borne along with 
tho crowd, and jammed through tho doorway 
at the risk of breaking every rib in my body. 
Kro I conld escape from tho throng, and while 
I was shrugging my shoulddrs to assure myself 
that my collar-bone was in its proper position, 
I felt a hand clasping my arm, and a musical 
voice enclnlmcd: “You good-for-nothing, I 
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thought I had lost you I What a frightful 
Jam 1 1 do believe iny arm is broken, and my 
dress I know must be ruined, and oil for tho 
sake of hoaring that Strainorvoyoe I 1 would 
not give Miss Dwight or MiBS Floyd for a world 
of Stratnervoyces I” I was on the point of 
replying that I agreed with her, but restrainod 
myself, laughing inwardly at tho novel position 
in which I was placed, and wondorlng who my 
f iir companion could be. Evidently, sho mis¬ 
took me for her brother, or, jrossibly, her hus¬ 
band, judging from the familiarity of her man¬ 
ner. “Why, Ralph, how forgetful you nro l 
Here is the cutter.’’ Then adding, in a sympa¬ 
thizing tone, “Forgive me, Ralph—your poor 
hnad I I am sorry 1 made you oome.” 

“ l’ardon me, madam, but—” 

“ 0 nonsense, Ralph I You havo bocome 
half barbarian since you went to China, to 
permit me to soat myself, while you stand 
tlioro as if I wero your wife, aud you ten years 
married, instead of your sister, whoso ready 
assistant and attendant—in place of a bettor— 
you should bo.” 

“ Excuse mo, but—” 

“Ralph, I’ll catch my death of oold sitting 
hero; and such a long ride, toot" Hero tho 
lady gave a porceptiblo shiver. “Do mufllo 
me up closer, Ralph, nnd sit down, or I will—” 

What sho would havo dono I did not wait to 
hoar, but, tucking the robos around her closely, 
waved my hand to tho driver, and away wo 
glided ovor the crimp, sparkling snow, to tho 
music of the merry sleigh-bolls. 

“ I won’t aak you to talk to me, with that 
headache, but I want you to listen to me,” be¬ 
gan my companion, the momont wo started. 
“ I wanted to talk to you coming in, but that 
littlo chatterbox, Maggie Woodbury, prevented 
me from aaying a word to you. You remember 
poor littlo Milly Welkor, Ralph. Her mother 
died altout two months ago, and poor Milly has 
gone to livo wjth tho Deans. Mr. nnd Mrs. 
Dean havo been very kind to her, but then 
they are poor, and of course it is impossible 
for them to do more than shelter her. How 
any one can have the lioart to wound Milly 
Walker’s feelings is a mystery to mo, and yet 
every occasion that presents itself is seized 
upon by the Wares and Kings to insult her, 
oven to commenting upon the poor girl's fathor’s 
notions, as if she could have prevented that 
which occurred twenty yoars ago ; nnd I havo 
seen Barak Ware imitating her walk, regard¬ 
less of poor Milly’s tears.” I could not ro- 
Htrain an exclamation of disgust as I listened 
to this. “ I knew it would disgust you, Ralph. 


Woll, the doctor says now that Milly will always 
be lamo—there can be nothing dono for lior. I 
have beon thinking, ovor sinco her mother 
died, that, if she had a good tonoher, she would 
not only in time be independent, but famous 
ns a paintor. Y’ou should seo some of her at¬ 
tempts. Milly Walker is a genius, Ralph. 
Rut that would require nrnnoy, nnd wlioro is 
the monay to come from t You know I haven't 
much, Ralph, but I have determined to do 
something for our old plavmnto. I oan save 
out of my allowance at least one hundred 
dollars, and now, if you will givo double that 
amount, what will that do for Milly f I was 
counting it up, tho othor day, aud, if I am cor¬ 
rect, It will send hor to the-Institute, nnd 

pay for the full course ; nnd, at the end of that 
time, if Milly Walker is alive, she will show 
the world what a woman enn do. When 1 look 
at that poor girl, with her raro mind and her 
craving for knowledge, I cannot help thinking 
how suporior sho is to mo, a mere idler; and I 
sometimes think that, if she had my place and 
I hers, there would he more justico in tho dis¬ 
tribution of tho world’s goods and comforts. 
Don't say I'm silly mid sentimental, linlph. 
I know you will give your share towards Milly's 
education, like a good brothor, ns you are. I 
havo been talking to her about it, nnd I know 
I can manage it so as to overrule any scruples 
site may have against receiving anything from 
us.” 

Here my companion beonme quiet, and the 
question presented itsolf to my mind, " How 
am I to escape from this awkward position 
honorably f Here I havo been guilty of listen¬ 
ing to n communication intended for the ear of 
another—havo beon guilty of an inexcusable 
deception, practised upon a strangor and a lmly 
knowingly. Perhaps tho honest plan would be 
to acquaint her at once with the mistake, and 
solicit her pardon." I had at last summoned 
courngo sufficient to dear my throat, nnd was 
about to commcnco my well-studied speech, 
when my companion gave a littlo laugh, as 
she said— 

“Really, Ralph, you arc very ontertatning In 
your own peculiar way; hut if you aro as dumb 
wlion in tho presonno of Miss Vincent as you 
havo beon to-night, sho is to l>e pitied, rather 
than envied. You aro littlo hotter than a bar¬ 
barian 1 Rut bore wo aro at Undo Graham’s, 
and you know 1 promised to atop with Carrio 
to-niglit, so you will liavo no one to bother you 
tho remainder of tho road. How singular you 
do act, to-night, Ralph! Well, 1 won’t tease 
you any more.” 
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Suddenly, the driver drew up before an ele¬ 
gant residence, and, imagining I perceived a 
loop-liolo whereby I might oscapo from my awk¬ 
ward predicament, I sprang out of the cutter, 
and assisted the lady to the ground. 

"Is your head still aching, Ralphf Good¬ 
night. Why, you forgot to kiss mo.” As tho 
fair faco was upturned to mine, with its tempt¬ 
ing lips awaiting tho kiss, I pressed my shawl 
down from my mouth suddenly, and as sud¬ 
denly felt my lioad drawn down to reeeivo the 
most delicious kiss that ever was bestowed by 
maiden. " You need not wait; Carrie is com¬ 
ing—I hear her,” said my companion, as she 
tripped up the steps, while I stood irresolutely 
beside the cutter. 

“Then, my dear follow," I mentally ejacu¬ 
lated, “ it is timo you were off.” And, seating 
inysolf in tho cutter once moro, glided over 
tho sparkling snow, but whither I knew not. 

I only know that I had lost a charming com¬ 
panion, whoso lips, n momont sinco, wero 
pressed against my own, nnd whom, in all 
probability, I might novor meet again. And 
when I recalled her generons offer, her sym¬ 
pathy for tho poor lamo girl, and her solf- 
accusing spirit, so unliko that of my acquaint¬ 
ance in general, I longed to know moro of her. 
Then, again, my cheeks tingled when I remem¬ 
bered tho deception I had practised. And what 
would the think of mo when sho ascertained— 
as sho most certainly would, sooner or later—tho 
truth f 

But my speculations wore cut short by tlio 
abrupt stoppago of tho cutter, whereupon I 
stepped out leisurely, pioking up from tho bod 
of tho cutter, ns I did so, an exquisitely em¬ 
broidered handkerchief. Upon looking at it 
closely, I porceived tho initials “C. B.” in ono 
of the corners. I was reminded of my situa¬ 
tion, at that moment, by tho inquiring glanco 
tho driver bestowed upon me, as ho observed 
my movomonts. Without vouchsafing a word 
of explanation, I turned away from him, nnd 
walked homewards. Evidently, I boro a vory 
strong resemblanco to Mr. Ralph B., whoever 
he was. Wlion his own sister and the servant 
wero decoived by the resemblance, it must cer¬ 
tainly be very great. True, my cap was drawn 
down firmly, almost concealing my eyes, nnd 
the lowor part of my faco was muffled up in a 
heavy shawl; still, taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, I said to myself, tho similarity of 
dross, feature, nnd manner must be wonderful, 
thus to deceive ono’s relatives. 

Tlio winter air was in that communicative 
luood termed “nipping,” and, remembering 


that a walk of four miles lay between mo and 
my lodgings, I walked forward briskly, revolv¬ 
ing in my mind the different aspects of my ad¬ 
venture, as they presented themselves, ono 
after another, and resolving *o keep my own 
counsel. I had walked perhaps a mile, when 
I observed a gentleman approaching at a walk 
as rapid as my own. As he drew nearer, I 
was struck with his resemblance to me—height, 
size, manner, and dress, even to the plaid shawl 
around his neck, and the buttons upon his cap 
wero tho exact counterpart of my own. I think 
the resomblance must hnve struck him at tho 
same time, for, as we wero passing oacli other, 
wo involuntarily paused, bade each other a 
pleasant “Good-night,” scanning each other 
closely and curiously, then strode on. “Mr. 
Ralph B.,” 1 said to myself, as I turned to 
look at him. Singularly enough, Mr. Ralph 

B. was at that moment looking at me ; but the 
instant he was detected, ho wheeled around and 
resumed his walk. Ere I reachod my lodgings, 

I resolved to 'ascertain, if it was possible, who 
tho young gentleman was who had nrrived from 
China so reconlly, that I might thereby assuro 
myself to whom I was indebted for a delicious 
kiss, and whoso acquaintance I was very desir¬ 
ous of making. 

Early upon the following morning, I sat down 
nnd wrote a few lines to Milly Walker, the lame 
girl, nnd inclosing one hundred dollars in the 
note, sealed it, nnd, depositing it in my pocket, 
sallied forth in quest of tho information I so 
much desired. Wending my way to a friend’s 
store, I encountered his errand-boy, who was 
at that momont entering tho door. 

“Georgo,” I exclaimed, affecting a careless 

manner, “are you acquainted with the - 

Road f” 

“ Yes, sir, vory well.” 

“Can you tell mo who lives in tho largo 
honso with tho brown-stone front, on tho left 
going out, about four miles out of town ? It 
lias three columns, I think. Tho house stands 
back from the road.” 

" Oh, you mean Mr. Bwiglits. But it’s more 
than four miles out there, sir.” 

11 How far is it f" 

“ About four and a half; maybe more.” • 

“Thank you. That is all I wai\t,” I replied, 
ns I passed into tho store, where I addressed 
my noto to “Miss Milly Walker, care of Miss 

C. Dwight,- Road ;” then, sauntering out 

slowly, called tlio lad to mo. 

“ By the wav, George, I have a letter to de¬ 
liver out there. Do vou think you could do 
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it for mo f If you would cull a cal)—any way 
1 lint you could get there booh; and when you 
tlelivor it, don’t delay a moment. I don't care 
about having you quostioued.” 

lie was a shrewd lad, and, as ho listonod to 
me, I knew, by the expression of his face, that 
lie guossed my motivo. 

“ You don’t want them to know where it 
camo from, if you can help it I” 

“ You understand me, I see.” 

“Well, I can manage it for you, Mr. Clark. 
My uncle, Mr. Dean, lives out thoro.” 

“Is Mr. Doan your uncle 1” 1 inquired, 
hastily. 

“ Yos, sir.” 

“Thoro is a lamo girl living with him I” 

“Yes, Miss Walkor.” 

“Can I trust you, Georgo?” I inquired. 

“ You may, sir, if you want to help Miss 
Walker without her knowing who is doing 
it.” 

“Well, this letter is intonded for Miss Wnlkor, 
ns you will perceive. It is a money letter, and 
if you can convey it to lie* - , that U all that is 
required. Y’ou will keep tlio matter to your¬ 
self?” I added, as I ondeavorod to place a small 
gold pieco in his hand. 

“ No, sir, not a cent, Mr. Clark. I only wish 
I could do twice ns much for Miss Walker,” ex¬ 
claimed tho manly fellow. “ I shall put tlio 
letter where she will get it, and she will uovor 
know whore it camo from. I will go out thoro 
to-night.” 

“Very woll, George,” I replied, ns I left him, 
feeling satisllcd that the note was in safe hands. 

“That lady in hluo?” 

“ No, tho lady beside her.” 

" Havo you not made her acquaintance f That 
is Miss Dwight, and a very particular friond of 
Miss Floyd's.” 

" Anything to Emma Dwiglitf” 

" No ; they are quito intimate, liowovcr. Lot 
mo present you.” 

I fancied Miss Dwight bestowed a look of 
moro than ordinary curiosity upon mo as my 
cousin presented mo ; but I—I had tho effront¬ 
ery to meet hor inquiring look, naif unconscious 
of tho fact thnt I had met tlioso oyes beforo, 
am\ had recoived from those lips a sisterly 
kiss. As I seated mysolf beside her, I over¬ 
heard tho words, “Taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, I think very littlo blame can bo at¬ 
tached to tho gentleman,” uttered in a merry 
tone by a gentleman who was at my elbow, 
but whoso faco was turned from me. 

11 1’ray, havo done, Ilalph I ” said Miss Dwight, 


as she tapped his shoulder lightly with her fan, 
a faint blush sufTusiug her choekB. 

“ Hut the coolness of the whole proceeding ,” 
continued the gentleman, heedless of hor re¬ 
monstrances. "Tho follow even gavo her a 
brotherly kiss." 

“Ralph I” exclaimed Miss Dwight, onorgeti- 
cally, as the blood mounted to her forehead, 
dyoing her faco nnd neck crimson. 

“Come, como, Dwight I Don’t ask us to 
boliovo that I” oxclaimed olio of the group. 

“ Well, slio cannot deny having complained 
to mo, tho next day, that ho was exceedingly 
stupid—thinking I was tho otfendor all tho 
wliilo—and soarcely uttered a word; that, in 
faot, she had to do all tho talking.” 

“ Wo will tako that with considerable allow¬ 
ance, too,” replied one of tho listeners. 

“ I met tho follow on tho road,” resumed the 
gentleman ; “and I must say I nover encoun¬ 
tered a man so like myself in all my travels.” 

“ In truth, you are a barbarian, Mr. Dwight, 
to tell suoh a thing upon your sister,” oxolnimed 
Miss Floyd, with a merry lAUgli. 

“As if I did not owe hor ten tiuios that 
amount 1 Ever sinco my roturn, slio has been 
teasing mo in evory ooncoivablo mnnnor,” he 
ropliod, turning round suddenly towards hor, 
and, in doing so, encountering my steady gnie. 
“S'donth I” ho ejaculated, with a porceptible 
start, upon facing mo. 

Miss Dwight flashed a moaning glnnco upon 
him, then suddenly turned towards me, as if 
to observo tho offect his oxolamation and mnn- 
nor would produce upon mo ; but I was equal 
to tho omurgeuoy, and maintained an unruffled 
composure. 

“I did not hear the first of that, Miss Dwight,” 

I said, as I cast a careless glnnco over the won¬ 
dering group, nnd another of protonded aston¬ 
ishment upon Mr. Dwight, who evidently felt 
no littlo nnuoynneo. 

“ Perhaps it is just as woll,” was tho reply, 
as she glanced at hor brother. “ Ralph roally 
is unmorciful wlion ho begins. I am glad you 
did not hear tho wholo; but now that it is out, 

I may ns well give a correot version of tho 
affair. Like an attentive brother, ho permitted 
tho crowd to soparate us at the close of tho 
Duohoss Strainorvoyce’s last concert, nnd I 
was so unfortunate ns to mistake a stranger 
for him, who accompanied mo homo without, 
acquainting mo with my error. Thinking that 
it was Ralph, and that his hoadaclio provonted 
him from conversing, I did permit my tongue 
to perform rather more than a fair share.” 

“Then all tho blamo must bo laid upon Mr. 
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Dwight, lie Bhoultl ho tho Inst to mention 
it. His want of proper fooling is very much 
to ho deprecated; hut wo will hope that ho 
will change for tho hotter,” said Miss Floyd. 
“ 1 think oven now ho exhibits signs of repent¬ 
ance.” 

“And have yon no idea who tho gentleman 
was, Miss Dwight ?” I inquired. 

“ Until lately "—placing an emphasis upon 
tho word— 11 1 had not the slightest eltio to tho 
gentleman,” she replied. 

“Does she know tho truth?” I asked myself. 
“Have I hotrayed myself? I might have known 
that her woman’s instinct would detect mo.” 
While theso and similar thoughts occupied my 
mind, 1 became engaged in an interesting con¬ 
versation with Miss Dwight. In tho course of 
it, allusion was made to tho Duchess Strainer- 
voyce. 

“ Did I attend her last concert ?” 

“ lleally, was it the last, or the one preceding 
it, or the second ? Certainly, I attended one of 
them, hut u/tich of them ? My memory was 
fo treacherous I Perhaps it was tho last; at 
least, there was a suffocating jam !” 

And tho conversation went on ns before. 
The digression removed all doubts from her 
mind. I at least had known nothing of her 
adventure prior to that evening, when her mis¬ 
chief-loving brother made it public. 

1 do not think I was romantic at that time, 
and yet I must confess that, from tho begin¬ 
ning of our acquaintance, I entertained tho 
liopo that Miss Dwight would ono day become 
my wife. I was not disappointed. 

It was perhaps six months after wo wero 
married that I carried home in my pocket a 
newspaper containing a flattering notice of Mrs. 
Clark’s jnotfyi, Milly Walker. As Mrs. Clark 
employed herself with her work, I drew forth 
the paper and read to her the liotico. Milly 
was in Home, pursuing her studies and making 
for herself a great reputation. As slio listened 
to tho flattering commonts paid to her protfyf, 
Mrs. Clark’s face lit up with a glow of pleasure. 

“ Ralph used to laugh at mo when I told him 
that Milly would ono day make a great iiamo 
for herself,” slio said, mnsingly. “Hut sho 
has mado a greater reputation for herself than 
even / ever dreamed of. How glad sho will ho 
to bring back to me somo of those rare perform¬ 
ances 1 I liavo so often wondered,” slio contin¬ 
ued, as she resumed lior work, “who it was 
that gave her tlint money.” 

“ You mean tho gentleman who accompanied 
you to your Uncle Graham’s from the concert ?” 


"Yus. It was very singular, his giving the 
money in tho way he did.” 

“ Doubtless ho did it to securo your good 
opinion.” 

“ Then ho lias never had the satisfaction of 
knowing how it was received.” 

"Or as a kind of penance, to atone for tho 
deception ho practised.” 

" Certainly his gift has accomplished much 
more than holms any idea of; ho would, though, 
very likely remember her, and doubltess 1ms 
ere this hoard the many flattering things said 
of her.” 

“ Of course ho has.” 

“ How do you know ?” inquired Mrs. Clark, 
looking up from her work. “ He may bo dead.” 

“ Hut he is living, Carolino.” 

“ H'Ao is living ?” 

“The gentleman yon so often think about, 
who gave Milly Walker a hundred dollars, and 
whom you kissed.” 

“Mr. Clark!” exclaimed my wife, as the 
work fell from her hands into her lap. 

“ Mrs. Clark !" I retorted. 

“ You don’t think !—How can you say such 
a thing!” And a puzzled expression rested on 
my wife’s faco that, in spite of all my powers 
of resistance, forced mo to laugh aloud. 

“ Oh ! 1 remember now,” she said ; “ Ralph 
said something like that once at Miss Floyd’s.” 

“Then you deny having kissed him?” 

She threw her work asido suddenly, and 
arose. " Harry ! is it possible that it was you l" 

" And very probable, certainly !” 

"And you lmvo concealed it all this time! 
You are the most deceptive of men!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Don’t blamo me fordoing what neither you 
nor any other woman can do, and that is, keep 
a secret—unless it bo her age.” 

“ I will not believe it!" 

“ Recauso you tried to surprise me into a 
confession, and failed,” I replied. "Then let 
this bo tho proof.” And I drow from my pocket 
(I was prepared for this scene) the embroidered 
handkerchief, and pointed out to her her ini¬ 
tials, whereupon she boxed my ears. 
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ANNA IIEYWARD: OR PERFECTED THROUGH SUFFERING. 


ST KLHA SOUTH. 


A pi.oon of moonlight is pouring, like a silver 
stream, into the still chamber where Anna Hey¬ 
ward lies sleeping in tho cold, everlasting slum¬ 
ber of death. Hor thin hands aro crossod, as 
if in meek resignation, over her still bosom, 
and a lovely Bmilo, death's beautifying gift, is 
playing around hor pallid lips. Tears fill my 
eyes, and my heart pulses throb sadly, in tho 
presence of tho holy dead; and yot I should 
not weep that this sorrow-tried child of earth 
has passed away; rather let mo say, in a burst 
of grateful rejoicing. 

"Joy, Joy forovor I hor task la donol 
Tho gates aro passed, and heaven la won !" 

Long years ago, I know Anna Heyward. Sho 
was then in tho very meridian of hope and hap- 
l>incss, gay-hearted and enthusiastic. When 
sho was surrounded by gay company, you woro 
tempted to think that there were no deep tones 
to her heart; hut in her quieter moments, you 
felt that sho possessed vast capacities for sutler-, 
ing, which, when called forth, if sho possessed 
not equal powers of fortitude and endurance, 
must overwhelm her in a sea of despair. But 
life still “looked gayly” to Anna Heyward. 
Sho was young, and youth has many pleasures 
—pleasures that only pall when Sorrow, that 
mighty teachor of truths, shows tho utter vanity 
of all earthly joys. Wealth, youth, love, and 
friends—what more wanted Anna Heyward to 
make life a rich festival, a perpetual holiday 
of gladness and pleasure f But few mortals go 
down to the grave with all tho flowers fresh in 
life’s garland. First, there drops ono hud of 
loveliness, then another, and tho few that aro 
loft give not forth tho sweetness of other years. 

First fled Anna Heyward’s wealth, and with 
it her friends. Alas, that the friendship of 
this world is so often but a bauble, that falls 
and is crushed when tho goldeu chain that at¬ 
tached it to us becomes broken! “I replno 
not,” said Anna Heyward, when sho saw her 
summer frionds depart. “I still have lovo 
loft, and 

‘ Tlioro Is comfort In tho strength of love; 

’Twill mako a thing endurable, which elso 

Would ovorsot tho brain, or break tho heart.’ ’’ 

It is this deep trust, this porfect faith, that 
makos woman’s love so beautiful a thing, and 
the betrayal of it such bitter cruelty. 


Anna Heyward, thon Best beforo me, still 
and cold, with thy deep lovo crushed upon thy 
silent heart I I saw thee when that love gave 
light to thino eyes and gladness to thy step. I 
saw thee when tho first bitter agony was upon 
thee, that seemed crushing thy loving heart; 
and I was with thee when resignation had 
breathed upon thy soul, and thou at last didst 
recognlzo Heaven acting through man. 

As I look at thy palo, closed lips, I can 
scarcoly believo that those samo lips uttered 
the words of passion and despair that I onco 
heard issuing from them. That fatal night, 
tho moonlight shono as brightly over tho living 
ns it now does over tho dead. Anna Heyward 
and her lover were sitting beneath its full 
beams, and I heard her say, in a half smothered 
tone, that told too well that some fearful agony 
was working at her heart, "Go, then I I would 
not detain you. Onco”—and her voico grew 
strangely mournful—“I could not have bid 
you go; but 1 have learned, in tho school of 
sorrow, how to resign. You liavo sacrificed 
my lovo to your ambition ; but may tho happi¬ 
ness that you liavo taken from my heart cling 
to yours. Go I” I waited, but heard no more. 
Again I listened ; but all was silent ns is this 
death-inhabited room. 

Some moments elapsed, when Anna Heyward 
entered tho hall in which I sat. Sho threw 
herself, in an agony of grief, on the sofa, and 
sob after sob burst from her full heart. I have 
seen many an agonizing display of human sor¬ 
row, and heard from many a bleeding heart tho 
pathetic prayer, “ Father, if it bo possible, let 
this cup pass from mobut I have nover wit¬ 
nessed so fearful an exhibition of despairing 
grief ns this. It was tho cries of a heart that 
had bravely endured poverty and loss of friends, 
breaking benoath tho last cruel desertion of 
lovo. Consolation was vain. Silent and awed 
I sat, in tho prescnco of this mighty grief, try¬ 
ing to solvo the question, “ Why should woman 
ever love?” Ah, question that is a solution 
of itself I Why clings the vine to tho oak? 

All that night, Anna Heyward mourned and 
bewailed her fate, in passionate, unresigned 
words. “ Sho could not, Bho would not seo the 
hand of Ood in this bitter dispensation. Sho 
wished to die. What cared sho for life, when 
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all its hopes had departed t 8ho had borne her 
otlior trials ; this she eould not bearand, in 
a dreadful moment of desperation, she pourod 
out a bosecohlng prayer for death. 

“Anna Heyward," I said, as I lifted her from 
the floor to which sho had fallen, “you aro 
mad, or else you would not send up such a 
petition as that. Itather thank Ood for,the 
preoious gift of life, even though sorrow cloud 
your hours ; and pray that tlioso sorrows may 
point you tho way to heavon.” v 

Night woro on. The moon faded from out 
the sky, and still that poor breaking lioart had 
found no comfort, no peace, no rest. Long 
days of weary toil, and longer nights of sleep- 
loss woe, wero hers. Sho no longer uttered 
loud complaints, but tho unbroken silenco of 
her hours and tho tears that triokled slowly 
down her pale cheeks woro far more eloquent 
than 8]>okeu words. I marvelled to sco ouo 
who had so cheerfully lmrne the loss of wealth 
sink under this trial inflicted by lovo. I knew 
not tlion how madly woman’s heart clings to 
its lovo, and that, compared with its precious 
ore, tho wealth of this world seems as dross, 
hong, weary months passed by beforo Anna 
Heyward could speak peaco to tho troubled 
naves of her heart; but at last the storm 
passed away, and she beheld the blessed raiu- 
bow of resignation. 

Soon after this, sho accepted n situation as 
a governess, and in her new home ahe found 
few pleasures and many trials. One evoning, 

I attended a party nt tho liouso in which sho 
resided ; and whilst tho merry danco was in its 
height, we sat in a rolired recess and talked. 
Suddenly, I felt her hand grasp mine convul- 
aively. I looked up and saw a gentloman 
standing near, whom I at onco recognized as 
the betrayer of Anna Hoy ward’s lovo. Silently 
she watched him from lior rotreat, and I saw 
her sink hack, hilt recovor herself, as he ap¬ 
proached tho spot where wo sat. At that mo¬ 
ment, a flower that she hold in her hand fell to 
the floor. He stepped forward, and handed it 
to hor, and in so doing thoir eyes mot. “Hear 
Anna!" was tho sudden oxclamntiou. She 
strove to speak, hut in vain, A look of anguish 
passed over hor expressivo faco, as nho put her 
hand to her wildly boating heart. I feared 
that that poor, weak woman's heart would be¬ 
tray its silent workings. It was but a moment, 
and then sho lifted hor head proudly, and ox- 
tended her hand to tho now-coinor. He grasped 
it warmly, then, suddenly releasing it, passod 
from her presonco. 
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No othor words were spoken during this 
strange, rapid meeting. It seemed hut like a 
dronra of reality, ns wo both sat absorbed in 
deep silenco. It was tiro last time that they 
ovor met; but tho remembrance of Hint meet¬ 
ing never passed from Anna Heyward’s heart; 
aud those two littlo words, “dear Anna,” lent 
to her remaining days a lifelong mnsic that sho 
scarcoly dared avow, oven to herself. 

Anna Heyward remained bnt two years in 
her new home; then failing health compelled 
hor to resign her duties. Huring these years, 
sho had boon gaining additional beauty of 
oliaracter, and adding richer gems to hor crown 
of loveliness. A faithful discharge of duty, a 
noblo forgetfulness of self, charity to all of 
Qod’s creatures, and a patieut, hopeful spirit— 
these wero her glorious characteristics. Truly, 
sorrow had ennobled and trial perfected unto 
loveliness her character. Literature now be¬ 
came lior employment, and sho hoped that it 
would provo her maintenance. But sho littlo 
knew tho sorrows that this kind of lifo engen¬ 
ders, the disappointed hopes that darken tho 
way, tho cruel, heart-wounding criticisms, and 
tho long hours of weary toil. Who would per¬ 
sist in a lifo like this, if litorature were not 
“ its own oxcoeding great reward 1" Day after 
day, she pursued her task, with a brain that 
never tired and a heart that nover ceased 
hoping. Tlie world rowarded her with a mise¬ 
rable pittance, and listened, with a cold, un- 
sympathiziug heart, to tho voice of the sweet 
singer. 

But the time wns fast approaching when she 
was to work no more. To tho last of her 
strongth, the feeble hand held tho pen, whilst 
it traced tho glowing thoughts of tire bright 
intellect; and when the body grew weaker, tho 
mind, that glorious gift from tho Creator, grew 
strongor, aud the heart becamo purer, as it- 
neared tho fount of all purity. At last, tho 
pon dropped from tho nerveless fingors, and 
tho glowing thoughts fadc^l. in tho senseless 
brain. The minstrel wns nt rest in lioavcn. 

As 1 stand beside this sleeping form, lying 
calmly benonth tlio moonlit heaven, I cannot 
but remember bow Dcautiful was hor character, 
made perfect through suflering. She saw light 
after light of oartlily joy go out on lifo's high¬ 
way, wave after wave swopt over her hark, yet 
calmly sho stood, and, guiding it through tho 
troubled waters, moored it in safety where 
storm can never reach it more. 

Oil, thou who hast been called to pass through 
the deep waters of afllictiou, learn a lesson of 
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hope, paticnco, ami resignation, from Anna 
lleyward’s now finished life I 

"Fear not In a world liko this, 

And thou bhatt kuow era long, 

Know how aublimo a thing it la 
To autTer ami bo strong.” 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. VII. 


BY LCCY B. UODFUHY. 


"Wbli., mother, I find that I must go to 

B-to-morrow,” said Mr. Lnsolle, cheerfully, 

as ho stood in the sitting-room, waiting tho 
sound of tho tea-hell. 

“ And, if I interpret your tone of voice rightly, 
you wish the company of your wife for tho 
journey,” replied Aunt Sophie, smiling. 

“Not quite so fast. Pray, what would you do 
at a olty liotol while I must he doing businoBS ? 
Would you not prefer giving your brotlior and 
his family a glad surpriso at W-f” 

“ Indeed I should. Thank you for thinking 
of it.” 

As Mr. and Mrs. Lasello stepped from tho 

oars at W-, on tho following day, tho latter 

exolaimcd— 

“There’s Howard, yonder, talking with tho 
tall, pale gentleman, llow grave thoy both 
look I" 

Just then, however, the gladness flashed upon 
his face, like light upon a noble picture, and ho 
advanced rapidly to greet his sister and her 
husband. 

“ Don’t stop to talk to mo now,” said Mrs. 
Lasello, as she shook his hand cordially, “for 
Charles is going on directly." 

“ Aro you, Charles ? Then let me introduce 
my friend Wolls to you, and do you give him 
some of your never-failing fund of cheerfulness, 
for he sadly needs it.” 

Mr. Wells came forward at tho book of his 
friend, who had barely tiino to introduce tho 
gentlemon, and express his pleasure at seeing 
them together, when tho peremptory “All 
aboard I” warned them to thoir places. 

As the trnin moved away, and tho brother 
and sister seated tliemsolves in tho waiting car¬ 
riage, Mr. Wilmot said— 

“ I cannot easily express tho pleasure whioh 
this oliance meeting of my friend with Charles 
gives me. Wells is going to tho city to consult 
an eminent physician; but his disease will dofy 
tho power of medioino, unless care be taken to 
raiso his spirits.” 

“ Doos his ill health causo his melancholy?” 
inquired Aunt Sophio. 

“ 0 no ; he was well and strong till, about a 
year ago, his only ohild, a dauglitor just in tho 
bloom of maidenhood, died. He had, a hriof 
timo before, retired from business, and, upon I 


her doath, ho gave himself so wholly to liis grief 
that his own health was undermined. For his 
wife’s sake, he has tried various remedies, but 
nothing seems to do him any good." 

“ Of course not; he must go out of himself, 
and take a hearty intorest in something, if ho 
would bo well again. An invalid can never 
afford to be selflsli.” 

“Well, Charles will help him to a glimpso of 
the bright side of this world, I think, and one 
cannot tell how much good that may do. But 
I have not yot told you how delighted I am to 
have you here. I am unusually glad, and that 
is saying a great deal, for tho sight of your 
bonnio face is always as welcome to me as that 
of tho sun nfter a long rain. Only last evening 
we were wishing that you did not livo so far 
away.” 

“ I cannot realise tho distance, since, until 
about this time yostordny, I have had no 
thought of sooing you this season, and now I 
am here, expecting to hear you tell me of your 
wife and daughter. Has Clara got rid of the 
influenza, whioh was troubling lior when she 
wrote?” 

“0 yes, and fallen upon a worse distemper, 
I believo J but I liavo no patience to tell you 
of it. The truth is, I have been seoing breakers 
ahead. My wife will represent our case; it 
takes a woman to talk of such matters. Un¬ 
fortunately—at least, so I liavo been thinking 
lately—a man must feel when his own daughter 
is concerned. However, I guoss you will see 
clear water—you were always famous for that 
—and I am ready to follow your lead. Helen, 
too, has complete confidence in your judg¬ 
ment.” 

“But Clara? I thought your anxiety was 
for her, not for your wife ?” 

“True enough, tho silly child; but I think I 
should ensily manago her case, if lior mother 
would not porsist in regarding her as entitled 
to pity, indulgence, and all that sort of thing. 
You seo—though I did not mean to tell you a 
word about it—Helen and I never had so serious 
a disagreement in all of our married life before, 
as we aro in now, just about that ohild. ’’ 

“ 1 liopo you are not expecting mo to step 
between you ns an umpire,” said Aunt Sophio, 
in surprise. 
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“0 no, nothing of that sort. There is no 
unkind feeling between us. If you just allow 
Helen that she is wrong, she will yield so grace¬ 
fully that I shall only love her better for tiie 
mistake she has made.” 

“ And what if I seo that my respected brother 
is wrong ?” said Aunt Sophie, archly. 

“ I am afraid you will have a pretty hard 
subject for your logio, though I will try to hold 
myself open to conviction,” was the rejoinder, 
as the carriage stopped. 

Mrs. Wilmot and hor daughter greeted Aunt 
Sophie with charming cordiality; but the ani¬ 
mated conversation of the group would have 
little interest for us, my reader. 

The evening was fast wearing away, when 
Mr. Wilmot said that, as ho had been an idler 
during the aftornoon, he must leavo them for 
a little time. A few moments later, Clara, 
who, since the first exolnmations of delighted 
surprise, which had evinced her Joy at tho 
coming of her aunt, had become gradually 
taciturn and absent-minded, abruptly bade her 
companions “Good-night,” and left the room. 

Mrs. Wilmot sighed, ns she said: “Our morry- 
lieartcd Clara is scarcely herself, of late ; but I 
suppose I ought not to wish her to remain 
always a child." 

“No, indeed,” replied Aunt Sophie, “but I 
would have her retain hor childish buoyanoy of 
spirits. Sho will need that all through life.” 

“ Yes, and I hope she will bo happier by and 
by. I try all I can to comfort her now, but bIio 
is so fearful of displeasing her father, and he, 

I must say, though perhaps I should not, seems 
perfectly regardless of her feelings,” 

“ How ? Her father would not wilfully grieve 
herf” 

“Certainly not, but ho will persist in con¬ 
sidering her as a child. Sho is very favorably 
impressed by, if not absolutely in love with, a 
gentleman against whom Mr. Wilmot has some 
prejudice. I cannot persuado him to believe 
that this may involve Clara’s future happiness, 
since ho lias told her that sho must look out 
that young Grey never calls hero again, unless 
she wishes him forbiddou to come. Mr. Wilmot 
knows that Clara will not disoboy him, and ho 
thinks this command will wholly sottle tho 
matter. I wish it might, I am sure.” And 
the fond mother's eyes wero dim with tears. 

"Tell mo something of this Grey,” said 
Aunt Sopliio. “ Do you like Iris appoaranco f” 

" Yes, I confess that I do. lie is very good- 
looking, has agreeable manners, and lias been 
very gentloinanly In his attentions to Clara, as 
well as pleasantly deferential to mo.” 


" What fault does Howard find with him I” 

“ Oli, he says his oliaraoter is unsound and 
iaoks a foundation; but he doos not care to 
say much against tho young man, since it is 
enough for him that Clara is altogether too 
young to know whom she does like. He tells 
her to forget Grey, and he thinks she will obey 
him. She tries to do so, but every effort 
strengthens hor woman's nature, and, I verily 
believe, sho has a muoli stronger feeling for 
Groy than she would have done, had nothing 
been Baid to her, any way.” 

“ Very likely. I suppose, however, that you 
say as little as possiblo upon tho subject ?” 

“ Why, I don’t know. I like Groy, and Clara 
knows it, and she seems to like to talk of 
him.” 

"And you, too, enjoy the conversations, 
which carry your thoughts back to your own 
girlhood, and gratify your womanly love of 
romanco, if I mistake not?" 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wilmot, hositatingly. “I 
value Clara's confidence, and sho is very frank 
with me. Now that Mr. Grey no longor comes 
here, she always tells me when sho meets him, 
and often what he says.” 

“How old is Clara 1” said Aunt Sophie, ab¬ 
ruptly, as her brotlior ontcred. 

“ Sho will be eighteon next month,” was her 
mother’s reply. 

Mrs. Lasello looked to her brother with a 
meaning smile, as sho said: “ Howard, I am 
thinking you need to learn something more 
than you know of a woman's nature.” 

" There is no one from whom I would more 
willingly take a lesson upon the subjeot than 
yoursolf. Will you favor me to-night?” 

“I can toll you, to-night, that a girl vory 
rarely likes to be treated ns a child at eighteen, 
particularly if sho loves." 

“But Clara’s silly fauoy is not love. Such 
a man as Herbert Groy is not capable of inspir¬ 
ing a girl of Clara’s good senso with a real pas¬ 
sion.” 

“ Nevertheless,” snid Aunt Sopliio, soriously, 
"vory sonslble and intelligent girls liavo loved 
vory noble ideals, and imagined they found 
them realized in very worthless mon. Miss 
Bremer’s 'palo lady married to a dream’ may 
bo found in more than one nssombly." 

" You would not imply that Clara will marry 
Grey ? She shall not; I will never con—" 

“Stop, Howard,” Mrs. haselio interposed, 
“make no rash speeolies; tlioyaro nover profit¬ 
able.” 

“ You do not surely boliovo that Clara would 
marry without my consent?” 
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“ No, I do not, for I could neither call that 
young lady sensiblo nor intelligent who would 
marry against the will of a kind father; but, 
as I understand the presont state of things, 
you may bo ready with your consent, even 
against your better judgment.’ 1 

“It seems impossible!” was Mr. Wilmot's 
ejaculated response. 

"Lot us seel Helen and Clara are both pre¬ 
possessed in favor of the young man. They 
hardly dare think, ns yet, that you are harsh 
or unfeeling, hut they are sure you know no¬ 
thing of the strength of the fadings you oppose. 
Vour wife and daughter exert a constant influ¬ 
ence over you, for you will very soon miss the 
wonted cheerfulness of your homo. Clara will 
be Bure that she oan never be happy while you 
are unjust to him who has oliosen her beforo 
all others, and, by and by, you will begin to 
believe that ‘love is blind,' nnd you mtty bo 
disposed to make the best of the mattor by 
yielding.” 

“ But what would you have me do ? Shall I 
make no exertion to save our oliief treasure ?” 

“ Yes, but do not content yourself with so 
general an acousation of Mr. Grey as that his 
character lias no foundation.” 

“ You would not have me report all his fool¬ 
ish speeches nnd little meannesses ?” 

“ No, I would prefer your giving your wife 
aud daughter a chance to see for themselves. 
Do not prevent Clara’s seeing him except for 
brief interviews, at rare intervals. Let her 
meet him as she meets your frionds, nnd she 
will more correctly Judge of his character.” 

“ What ? Shall I offer no opposition to his 
suit ?” 

“ Yes, but lot it be oaroful and gentlomanly. 
It has been said that, 1 if you would hasten n 
match, oppose itand I linvo heard the re¬ 
mark oited as proving the obstinnoy of girls in 
love. Girls are not obstinate, but ovordono 
opposition defeats itself, by making the perse¬ 
cuted lover seem bettor than he is. Every 
fault which Is wrongfully laid to his olinrgo 
reveals a virtue; while his opportunities for 
showing a forgiving spirit are excellent oapitnl 
for an artful lover.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“ I oan soarcely toll you. It is your duty to 
give careful thought to the subject. Of this, 
however, I am sure—no kind fntlior should 
negleot an opportunity for cultivating the ac¬ 
quaintance of him who would be his son-in- 
law. You gentlemen judge of each other much 
better than women oan do. Wo depend upon 
our intuitions, and a handsome face and win¬ 


ning address, though it may be an artful one, 
often put these at fault.” 

“ But I have become sufficiently acquainted 
with Grey to dislike him." 

"Then, tell Helen and Clara of your dislike, 
but respect their liking as you would have your 
dislike respeoted. Invite him to your house ns 
your guest, not as Clara'B, and let her hoar 
your conversation as gentlemen. Invito him 
here, too, to meet friends. Give her opportu¬ 
nities for becoming acquainted with his real cha¬ 
racter. She must meet him in general socioty. 
Let her meet him hero, and these chance meet¬ 
ings will oause no embarrassment. Her reason 
will bo oftencr on the watch, and, if ho bo play¬ 
ing a part to win her esteem, she will soon catch 
him off his guard. Let her youth bo an exouso 
for declining marked attentions from any one. 
You had better dovote your evenings to attend¬ 
ing her to ooncerts, lectures, and parties, than 
allow lior to accompany one in whom you have 
not perfeot confidence. By such thoughtful 
care for her happiness as I would recommend, 
you will increase Clara’s lovo for you, and 
make her even more anxious to see her duty 
as you see it. If you treat her as a child, the 
lovor, who meets her with the defcrcnco due to 
her as a woman, will have more influence than 
he oan do if you, too, rely upon her judgment, 
and study to meet the demands for incitements 
to expansion of her earnest human soul. Helen, 
too,” continued Aunt Sophio, turning to Mrs. 
Wilmot, who had been a Bilent, but interested 
listener, “has her duty in this matter. As I 
have Baid to Howard that he must give you 
opportunities for Judging impartially young 
Grey, I would say to you, bo careful that you 
loso no chance for thus judging. Learn liis 
principles, note how ho speaks of women, ami 
be sure that ho is a noble, unselfish man, before 
you encourage Clara to talk of him. Do not 
let her artless reports of pleasant attentions re¬ 
mind yon of times in the past. But I did not 
think to say so much. You must talk the 
matter over togetlior j I think there is little 
doubt of your both being misled, if you strive 
earnestly to Judge wisely. Marriage must be, 
in a measure, a lottery, so long as there are so 
many blanks in woman’s garb, nnd such a 
multitude of worse than blanks wearing the 
guise of men; but I trust that we may never 
see a loved child unworthily mated, nnd feel 
that we have been culpably careless concerning 
her fate.” 

“I acknowledge,” said Mrs. Wilmot, “that 
I never before realized that I had bo clear a 
duty about it. I have been content with qall- 
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ing marriage a lottery, and hoping that my 
lovod one would draw a prizo, though I have 
seen nothing wliioii I could do to help her, 
and, perhaps, have not tried to see.’’ 

“You remind me of n bit of advice I heard 
Charles givjng a young friond, as Blie was about 
starting for lior distant home. He bado her 
tako her seat in about the centre oar of the 
train, or in tho last, if there wore but two; 
and when slio asked if it would not be too self¬ 
ish to bo looking for her own safety when all 
would lie equally anxious for the comparatively 
safe seats, he told hor never to mind about the 
others, but take care of herself, for tliore would 
bo enough of tho thoughtless or ignorant who 
would sit just as contentedly in tlioso moro 
dangerous places, and, if maimed for lifo, in 
a partial ‘smash-up,’ would never realizo that 
there was a reason for those in the contro cars 
escaping unhurt. So I would tell yon that 
tlioro will bo thoughtless ones to All the for¬ 
ward car of impulse and passion, as well ns 
the laggard ono of selfish, worldly calculation; 
but do you see that Clara is between them, in 
tho place to which prayerful prudence would 
assign her, and then ask God’s blessing on her 
future, for even tho centre may not stand un¬ 
harmed in a general wreck.” 

When Mr. Wilmot and his daughter met, 
tho following morning, ho said— 

“Clara, I have been thinking the matter over, 
and I see that you have as good a right to your 
opinions ns I to mino, till ono of us has convinced 
the other; so I shall invite your friend Grey hero 
occasionally, to visit me, this year, but if he is 
tho man you think him to bo, ho may come to 
see you next. You will distrust him a little now, 
because I do; but, if I find him better than I 
have supposed him to be, I will gladly acknow¬ 
ledge it. If, on tho contrary, you are disap¬ 
pointed in him, you will bo glad that I have 
not allowed your name to be coupled with his 
by tho gossips. I shall invite him hero to meet 
your Uncle Charles, upon his return.” 

“Thank you, father; I am suro you will liko 
Mr. Grey, if you become acquainted witli him. 

I don’t wish to be anything but your little girl 
at present; but, you know, I did not liko to 
have Herbert’s feelings injured by being for¬ 
bidden to come, and, besidos, father, I did not 
quite like to have you think me so foolish.” 

“Wo misunderstood each other. I have the 
greatest confidence in your judgment, where 
you liavo an opportunity for comparing.” 

This brief conversation seemed to dissipate I 
all Clara’s trouble, and she joined her mother ■ 


in her efforts to make Aunt Sophie’s visit a 
pleasant one. 

Whon Mr. Laselle returned, ho was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Wells. 

“I have brought my physician with me. 
Does not my improved appearance do credit to 
his skill f” was the letter's greeting to Mr. 
Wilmot; and ho hastened to introduce his 
companions ns his niece and her husband, Dr. 
Jewett. 

There was, indeed, an almost magical change 
in tho gentleman, ns ho gave an animated ac¬ 
count of tho littlo whito globules which had 
had so marvellous an effect. It nppenred that 
Dr. Jewett, who was tho son of a friend of Mr. 
Lasolle’s, had gained an extensivo practice in 

tho town of C-, before his marriage. His 

wifo, however, found the sea air too bracing, 
and ho foresaw tho necessity of his ultimately 
seeking another home, though his present jour¬ 
ney had been taken merely for tho purpose of 
leaving hor in somo healthy inland town to 
board, for a time. Mr. I.asello first saw them 
at a depot where tho cars wero delayed for a 
connecting train, which was behind time. Ho 
presented Mr. Wells, and that gentleman almost 
immediately asked the lady’s maiden name. 
Upon being told, ho said— 

“ I thought so; you are my nieco. Do you 
not remember anything of your Undo Henry?" 

Mrs. Jewett did remember many things con¬ 
cerning him, and her pleasant recollections of 
his home, as slio had visited it in her olrild- 
liond, interested him. 

Whon Dr. Jewett asked if he could lmvo 
sufficient confidence in him to fake somo little 
whito globules for tho headacho from which he 
was suffering, he took them readily, and, ns 
the cars were about starting, ho seated himself 
by his niece, whom ho found a very agreeable 
companion. 

An hour later, when Dr. Jowctt inquired 
concerning his headache, ho had wholly for¬ 
gotten it, but had thought of something hotter, 
ho said, and abruptly proposed that, instead of 
looking for a temporary homo for Mrs. Jowett, 

he should come with her to W-, “ I may 

ns well try you,” he urged, “ns that famous 

Dr. G-. Your little doses will not bo very 

hard to tako, at all events, and Mr. I.asello lioro 
thinks you will cure me. There is a fine open¬ 
ing for a physioinn, just now, in W-, for we 

have lately lost two, and yon cannot do better 
than to take advantage of it." 

Mr. Wells was really in earnest with Ilia 
plan, and Dr. Jewett did not require very much 
persuading to partially agree to it. He wob, 
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liowevur, anxious to visit tho oity, and Mr. 
Wells, who had accepted some commissions, 
was willing. He took his “sugar plums," ns 
lie called them, eaoh day, and devoted the 
greater part of the time, when tiro oilier gentle¬ 
men woro occupied, to visiting objects of inte¬ 
rest with nicco. Dr. Jewett requested him to 
bo as cheerful os possible when with the lady, 
and his unselfish thought for her good was of 
groat advantage to him. 

Mrs. Wilmot proposed a party, to introduce 
Mr. and Mrs. Laselle to tlioir frioiuls ; but her 
husband objected. His plan was to insure an 
old-fashioned evening visit from Mr. Wolls and 
Dr. Jewett, with tludr ladies, by inviting them 
to come to tea, and remain in the ovening. He 
chose to invite Mr. Grey, for the evoning only. 
Aunt Sophie noticed tho eagor delight with 
which Clara anticipated the evening. She was 
pleased to loam that the young girl had often 
listened with lively interest to tho conversations 
of her father and Mr. Wells upon politics and 
other subjeots of gonoral interest; for she ssw 
that Clara had thus gained an ideal of a gentle¬ 
man which no oharaoterless youth would bo 
likely to meet. 

Herbert Grey congratulated liimsolf upon 
receiving an invitation to spend an ovening at 
Mr. Wilmot’s. Ho had tried earnestly to win 
tho affections of Clara, and, in liis day-dreams, 
slio figured ns his wife, although he had no 
particular lovo for her. In truth, though ho 
could talk very flippantly of the sentiment, and 
quoto Bomo of tho sweetest poetry, lie had little 
faith in it ns a reality. Ho thought Clara a 
pretty, lively girl, who would bring him fortune 
enough to pay his bills for some time, and would 
manage his house with oare. He did not ob¬ 
ject to hearing hor talk enthusiastically, as she 
often did, of the duties of life ; though he had 
not the slightest sympathy with her. He in¬ 
tended to offer hor his precious self, so soon ns 
lie could hope for the approval of her parents, 
and then all her duties would be owing to him. 
Now, he took some pains to read the books she 
admired, and frequent the church she attended, 
that he might make himself agreeable to her ; 
but be anticipated the time when no such oaro 
to “ humor her notions" would be necossnry. 

We will not attempt to record the pleasant 
conversation, which, commencing at tho tea- 
table, mut no interruption till tho arrival of Mr. 
Grey. The ladies occasionally Joined in it, but 
were mostly interested, appreciating listeners. 
Clara enjoyed it as a rare intellectual treat, 
and, ns she listened, hoped that Horbort Grey 
wight come early. He did so, and Mr. Wil¬ 


mot, after presenting him to his friends, told 
him the subject of conversation, when Mr. 
Wells repoated tho remark 1m had just made, 
and was followed by an animated rejoinder from 
Dr. Jewett. Mr. Grey was not interested, and 
soon took a scat near Clnra, saying, in an under¬ 
tone, that he disliked these geneial conversa¬ 
tions ; ho should muoh prefer hearing only her 
own sweet voice. The remark was intended as 
complimentary, but it jarred sadly upon hor feel¬ 
ings, and she answered, ratlior coolly, that, as be 
had come on purpose to make tho acquaintance 
of her friends, ho must not neglect the opportu¬ 
nity. After this, he gave his attention to tho 
speakers, and often spoko himself; but the 
companionship was evidently not congenial. 
Tho contrast botween the two younger gentle¬ 
men was too strongly mnrkcd to lie overlooked 
by tho most careless observer. Dr. Jewott was 
less of a conservative in his views than his 
older friends, but his every word had weight; 
while Mr. Grey mado light speeches upon serious 
subjects, and seemed to liavo no views of his 
own. 

After the departure of tlioir guests, as Mrs. 
Wilmot was saying that she had been disap¬ 
pointed in Grey, her husband interrupted her 
with the remnrk that she must have failed to 
notice bis gallantry in folding Mrs. Wells’ shawl, 
and gracefully laying it upon her shoulders ; 
adding that, if he was an adept at such accom¬ 
plishments, lie must be a captivating man 
among tho girls. Clnra blushed, and Aunt So¬ 
phie remarked that most girls would bo willing 
their lovers should flrst learn to fold shawls for 
tlioir shoulders, though few would care to tench 
thorn to converse rationally, and then changed 
the subject, ns she was sure that Clara’s own 
thoughts would, just then, bo her best monitors. 

After his daughter left tho room, Mr. Wilmot 
asked Aunt Sophie’s opinion of Mr. Grey. She 
replied 

" I think you were right when you said his 
character lacks a foundation. It is evident lie 
lias no fixed principles. He may, if ho wins a 
good wife, make a respectable nicmbor of so¬ 
ciety ; but he is quite ns likely to fall before tho 
flrst temptation to an evil course.” 

“ Do you now think that Clara loves him ?” 

“ She doubtless loves what she has imagined 
him to be, though, perhnps, his chief claim to 
lior interest is founded upon the fact that slio be¬ 
hoves he loves her ardently, and she is respon¬ 
sible for a powerful influence over him. I think 
you noed have no anxiety about hor on his 
account, for he will not persovere inn suit where 
ho has tho approval of three to win, and she 
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will be glad when lie discontinues attentions 
which will, ere long, be distasteful to'lier.” 

Two years later, Mr. and Mrs. Lasello received 
a pressing invitation from Clara to be present at 
her wedding. “ Come as long as possible be- 
foro the important day, dear auntie, ” she wrote, 
"that you may become acquainted with Cla- 
1 once. I know you liked Dr. Jewett; his brother 
is oven superior to him, father says, and you 
may be sure I believe him with my whole 
heart.” 

There were no “breakers ahead” to mar the 
joy of this visit. Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot hod 
perfect confidence in Claronce Jewett, and felt 
that tlioy wore not losing a daughter, but gain¬ 
ing a noble son. Clara was a proud, happy 
brido, looking up to her gifted husband with a 
love that was founded upon respect. Mr. and 

Mrs. Wells, too, welcomed our frionds to W-, 

and Aunt Sophie’s quiok sympathies were wak¬ 
ened to their Joys. Mr. Wells had persuaded 
Dr. Jewett to ocoupy a part of his large man¬ 
sion, and thus it had again bocouio a oheerful 
home, lie had sought the welfare of Ills niece, 
and had reaped a rich reward of happinoss for 
himself, in that she was like a daughter to him, 
while for her winning little Henry, his heart 
expanded with a now, liappifying lovo. 


Shall we turn from this bright picture to 
glance after llorbert Grey ? As Aunt Sophie 
was looking over the tasteful oards of invitation 
for the wedding party, slio saw tho address of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Grey. 

“ Mr. Groy is married, then 1” Bhe remarked 
to Clara. 

“0 yes,” she roplied, “he married in less 
than six months after you wore here. A oliarm- 
Ing young heiress came to visit an aunt, and, 
as he had already grown tired of trying to talk 
with father, he playod the agreeable to her. 
She, poor girl, had no friends to help her to see 
how shallow he was, and therefore married him. 
Her wealth has proved a snare to his feet, and 
ho is fast dissipating it in fast living. Wo 
should not invite him here, were It not that 
we pity his poor wife, who is already slighted 
upon his account. I am sure I ought to fool 
sympathy for her, for I can realize how com 
pletely she was deceived." 

Since her marriage, Clara Jewett lias not es- 
oapod all trial, but every sorrow has linked hor 
heart more olosely with that of her noble life 
companion, who cheers and encourages her mid 
overyday duties, ns well as shares and height¬ 
ens all hor best thoughts and holiest aspira¬ 
tions. 
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find as vanity nud all that goes to feed it, dross and jew¬ 
elry especially, is the besetting sin of a school-girl’s life, 
wo can but wonder at the blindness that ministers to it 
deliberately, instead of uprooting any weed of tempta¬ 
tion from tho path. The rivalries of dress, furniture, 
aud equipage, that make up so much of our social life, 
begin in tho school-room with Eliza’s Christmas set of 
pink coral and Lucy’s ill-gotten flounced silk—Ill-gotten, 
sinco U was purchased with the sum that should have 
given her mother u comfortable shawl or tho childreu 
their bird's-eye aprons. School education is made ex¬ 
pensive enough, in these days of “ extras” and universal 
accomplishments, without tho heavy dry-good and mil¬ 
liners'bills that grow out of it. Not that children should 
be dressed meanly ami tastelessly on principle; that 
would have tho same effect; but, when they are suit¬ 
ably clad, teach them to bo Independent of the public 
opiuion of tho school-room, ami cultivate sulliclcut firm* 
noaa to deny them, if they have not attained it. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL EVILS. 

I* glancing over tho prospectus of a school, one among 
the inauy we are constantly receiving, wo note especially 
a legislation with regard to simplicity in dress and orna¬ 
ment. It is quite time that tho subject received marked 
attention ; teachers make rules agaiust the introduction 
of sweetmeats and pastry, confiscating any stray pack¬ 
ages that tliolr pupils attempt to smuggle iu by way of 
solace for home dainties, they cut off tho supply of light 
literature, but allow whole trunks of finery to pass 
quietly tuto the atmosphere they aro endeavoring to pu¬ 
rify from all moral poisons. 

“Well, how do you like your now Bchool?” wo re¬ 
member hearing a mother say to a Miss of twelve, just 
entered at a seminary so celebrated that the application 
for a vacancy bad been made a year before. 

“School’s well onough; but I 'in not going back thero 
again until I have a brooch. There isn’t a siuglo girl 
there, but me, without a brooch ; 1 was ashamed all 
day." 

That was the first advance In education. A mother’s 
nnlural vanity speaks when sho furnishes a costly ward¬ 
robe for her child. “ Eliza is going off among strangers, 
and I want her to feel that she is as good as anybody." 
So Eliza has a dress bat, a new set of furs, a costly cloak, 
and an ample variety of drosses and erabrolderlos, cul¬ 
tivating her self-lmportauco on the start, and helping 
lior to a character for ostentation and dlBplay.endiug in 
personal vanity with its train of evil consequences. 

But this is a trivial wrong ; like all moral evils, it has 
ItRCoutaglon. Eliza’s room-mate, Lucy, is made unhappy 
by tho great contrast in their rospectlvo wardrobes, aud 
consequently in the estimation in which berschool-matei 
hold hor. Tho vacation is made miserable by her com¬ 
plaints and “ why-can’t-I-haves?" and finally her mo¬ 
ther, who can 111 afford even tlio ordinary expenses of 
tho school, stints borsolf still further to purchase various 
unnecessary additions to her daughter’s wardrobe 

We welt kuow that thero caubobut onoruilug passion, 


INDIA SHAWLS. 

Thr passion for Iudia shawls still continues, and, In 
fact, is gienter than ever. The daily prluts advertise 
them in all manner of attractiveness; and one scarcely 
meets an acquaintance without an India scarf spiead 
over hor shoulders. Not that they all come honestly by 
their nmne, uot at all. A very large part suld under tho 
far-famed title have never travelled fnithertlmu Vrauco, 
and tho odor of samlal-wood, blindly jelled on, and so 
zealously kept up by tho puicbasor, is contracted in tho 
sandal-liued chest of the American shop iu which it was 
purchased. 

Judges of tho at tide pretend to say, however, that 
the real I ndia shawl can be delected by its having a less 
evenly woven web, as also from its blighter colors. It 
la likewise said that the hotdor of the genuluo Cashmere 
Bhawl is invariably woven in Biuall pieces, which nro 
aftorwaids sewed together, as tho whole border is subse¬ 
quently sewed on to the centre. But other authorities 
deny that the skill of India Is insufficient to broth' a 
shawl—iu other woids, to weave the border and centre 
iu one piece, or ruu the palteru of tho former over tho 
latter. Almost invariably, however, those that are im¬ 
ported come out with the borders and centres separate; 
and tho price paid for a real Cashinero In Paris or London 
Is almost fabulous, a long shawl costing from $1000 to 
$.W00, accotdlug to tho quality. Nor is this exorbitant, 
when the actual expense of producing U is considered. 
In the first placo, the wool itself is very costly. The 
animals from which the material is obtained arc coveted 
by nature with two kinds of coats for clothlng—the ouo 
fine, curly, generally giay, and Imparting to the skiu 
a down more or less thick, as if to guard it against cold 
aud damp; the other coarse, lank, ami giving a geneiat 
color to the animal—aud as it is ouly the inner ami finer 
coating which is used for the flno shawls, tho quantity 
produced is limited, and, therefore, high-priced. 

The dowu, called pnfihm, Is collected from flocks of 
goats on the plains of Thibet, and brought to the con- 
flnos of Cashmere on the backs of sheep. It is thou 
cleaned, and one-fourth of it—being all that is fitted for 
the shawls—is carried on men’s backs the remainder of 
tho distance to Cashmere. When arrived at Cashmere, 
it passes Into tho hands of tho merchant*, who sell it in 
small quantities to the weavers, at the rate of about two 
rupees per pound. The thread Is dyed a great variety 
of colois, and then stiffened with rice-water. Many aril- 
cles aro woven with these colored threads, tho pieces** 
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being glow and tedious, on account of the rude construc¬ 
tion of the looms. Shawls, coverlets, handkerchiefs, 
tuibun*pieces, gloves, socks, and other garments are 
woven of this poshm. The shawls are washed after 
being woven, to remove the rlco-stiffening, and a fine 
pale yellow color la Imparted by means of sulphur fumes. 
To nmko a pair of largo and handsome Cashmere shawls 
requires the labor of twelve or fourteou men for half a 
year. 

Nuw, It is very seldom that there aro fortunes In this 
cmmtiy large enough to sustain such an Investment; 
the re foie, the French manufacturers and the American 
importers very generously burden their consciences with 
an Imposition, aud the Fiench-lndia draperies sell readily 
enough at prices ranging from one toil vo hundred dollars 
—quite a difference. They look much richer and feel 
softer, of course, under tiro name, and they havo the 
shadow of a claim to it, tn fact, for the wool is from the 
same species of goat, that has been acclimated in this 
country and in England, and the stylo has been exactly 
copied by the ingenuity of French designers, who glvo 
us the samo well-known patterns that have been handed 
down from generation to generation of Hindoos. English 
shawls grow moro desirable every year, and are com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. The superfiuo Thibets, or Cash¬ 
meres, manufactured at Huddersfield, and sold at from 
1.5s. to 21s, per yard, aro equal iu delicacy and softness 
of texture to those imported from the north of ludia. 

Shawls which requiro borders aro supplied with thorn 
in Loudon, the borders being tnado of all patterns at 
l’aisley, Edinburgh, and Norwich, at those places bor¬ 
ders being a considerable and particular branch of manu¬ 
facture. A good Paisley shawl l# now almost as highly 
valued as a real Cashmere. 

A CHA1UTY THAT BEGINS AT IIOME. 

People who aro not inclined to be generous towards 
those outside of their family or connections aro always 
ready to tell you that “charity begins at home,” which 
i« true; aud, so far as money and its expenditure are 
concerned, people aro not generally slow in acting up 
to the proverb. But there is a charity which falls 
oftcucst to those immediately about us. 

“The withholding of a word” is often of far, far more 
service than the delivery of a homily. In our dally 
intcrcourM) we become acquainted with the peculiar dis¬ 
positions aud Infirmities of those around us; wo know 
where 

“The wall Is weak and the breach Is wide,** 
and this very knowledge may be turned to Inestimable 
account. It may not always bo Judicious to reprove 
these failings directly—a thousand circumstances may 
forbid such a lino of conduct; but, by avoiding all pro¬ 
vocation as regards those particular tendencies, by hear¬ 
ing a ml forbearing, we may gain such an ascendency 
over Clio mind of our friend as to bo enabled, in the 
course of time, to direct his attention Intonslbly to the 
point of danger, aud, almost unperceived by him or 
others, to induce him to subdue the evil which threatens 
tlio peacoof the clrclo In which ho moves; aud, iu the 
case of these slight idiosyncrasies, which we all possess, 
such a course of self-denying action will preserve har¬ 
mony where otherwise “confusion worse confounded’* 
would ho the result. 

Above all, husband and wife should know how to 
withhold Clio word" that may bo just and true enough, 
but, if unnecessary, is certain to he as fuel to the flame 
of auger or irritation already kindled, JIany a bitter 


sceno of retort and recrimination might bo saved, if the 
most self-possessed, although the offended party, can 
only remember, “ whoro no wood is, tho flro goeth out.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. How to Give Children Old School Medicine*. —'Where 
their uso Is yet retained in families, this is often a dlill- 
cult and serious question. Young children—that is to 
say, babies—do not often dislike castor oil, and we havo 
known children from three to four years old as ready 
for their “cod-llvor" draught as if it had been lemonade. 
Babies will tako oil best in half a cup of pretty warm 
water sweetened with sugar. Tho oil floats on tho surface, 
aud is easily skimmed off with a spoon. Chocolate panada 
is highly recommended as a vehicle for drugs, especially 
iron. It is simply chocolate prepared with water and 
thickened with crumbs of bread. Calomel should never 
bo given in jolly; bonoy is preferable, and tho child 
should driuk after It to riuse tho gums. A death is said 
to have occurred from administering calomel in Jelly, 
from tho chemical chauge induced by its mixture with 
tho acid. Ipecacuanha may bo given in either koucy or 
chocolato panada. 

2. Who teas Wallenstein t —A celebrated Austrian gene¬ 
ral, born In the year 15S3. Ho possessed immense riches, 
aud was tho largest landed proprietor in Bohemia, ex¬ 
cepting the Emperor. A largo portion of it was obtained 
by purchasing, at much loss than their value, the con- 
flseated property of attainted nobles. Ho became owner, 
in this way, of sixty-seven estates, worth £800,000. Ho 
lived lu a stylo of princely luxury, aud dazzled all who 
beheld his splendor aud magnificence. Ho was not only 
a general, but bccamo also banker to the Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand the Secoud, who overwhelmed him with honors 
and rewards, and repaid him one debt with tho Princi¬ 
pality of Mcchlenburg. He received, also, the tltlo of 
Gcuoral of tho Baltic aud Oceanic Seas. 

8. How to Order Hooks from a Distance. —Several vol¬ 
umes on tho list wo offer to send to any subscriber. 
Almost all publishers now advertise to soud their hooks 
free of postage charge, on receipt of tho prlco. The best 
way, when a uutnber of volumes are desired, Is to order 
thorn through tho package agoncy of tho Lady’s Book, 
or to send tho list to any well-known publisher, inclos¬ 
ing tho price of tho books, and havo them forwarded by 
express. Harper, Ticknor, Appleton, Randolph, Scrib- 
uor, or any of tho houses whose books aro noticed Iu our 
magazine from month to month, would attend to tho 
matter. 

4. Fifty Dollar Sewing Machines.-^ Wo can recommend 
any of the regular manufacturers. Wheeler St Wilson 
and Singer have machines at this prlco that answer 
every purpose for use, though they are not ornamental; 
In real value they aro tho same. For seventy-five dollars 
a pretty aud really oruaiuontal piece of furniture will 
bo sent. 

6. Madame Clement's School, at Beverly, Now Jersey, 

Is tho one in which tho pupils pass their eveuiugs In tho 
parlor with their teacher, exactly as if iu a homo circle. 
Study aud recitations aro all accomplished in the day. 
Sewing, readlug aloud, music, and conversation are tho 
occupation* of tho parlor. Wo thluk it a most admir¬ 
able, as well as a novel plan. Young girls aro usually 
too much crowded aud hurried. We also notice another 
valuable item lu tho rulos of this "home-school Motle- 
r at ton and simplicity of dress are erected to prevail, and 
jxi rents ure earnestly requested not to furnish their daugh¬ 
ters with Jewtlry. 
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COUSIN ANNIE HASTINGS’ LETTERS. 


BY VIROIMIA F. TOWSRHSI). 


Tiif. (lays of this (lying year are going over 
my head, dear Cousin Lucy, with their pallid, 
death-struck faces. Their voices are low mean¬ 
ings and mutteiings of winds. They have no 
gifts of beauty, no breaths of fragrance, no 
sound of songs, only what every mortal must 
have who falls into the winter of life—old age, 
decay, death ! Still, by all the gifts of glad¬ 
ness, and beauty which this year brought to 
me in the days of its jouth, in the strength of 
its manhood, in the glory of its ripened age, I 
cling to it with memories grateful and tender. 
The leap of its running brooks is in my heart; 
its embroidery of flowers, its sunrises of pearly 
gray and fluted pink, its sunsets, like great 
halls with crimson hangings and silver pillars, 
are still before my eyes; its spring, its summer, 
its autumn arc pictures hung up on the parlor 
walls of my memory. The smile, the sensible, 
half amused smile, that is dawning around your 
lips, ns you read this rhapsody, rises before my 
eyes; but I do not dread it, oh, kind and tender 
heart, whose very rebuses were to mo caresses; | 
and, having paid my acknowledgments to the 
year, I will now pay something better to your- | 
self. ] 

Well, it is decided I shall pass (ho winter 
here at Hydal Hill; I am not sorry now, though 
) was a little when the doctor said my lungs 
would not be strong enough to inhale a draught 
of sea air before next May. “1 shall not allow 
you to leave me better, hut well, Miss Hastings,” 
he said ; and, God willing, 1 think his words 


will bo fulfilled, for, looking in tlic mirror, I 
am hardly able to identify myself. It does not 
seem ns if those rounded cheeks, with the bloom 
on them which is bom of morning walks, could 
belong to me, or this light, rapid figure the 
slow, feeble one I brought here. You pity me, 
dear heart, because you think I must be lonely, 
away ofT in the “hill country,” a hundred miles 
from New York and the appliances and excite¬ 
ments of city life. Not one bit of it, We have 
quite as choice society as I ever found in the 
city—cultivated men and women, who have not 
only seen life, but “lived” it, and whose vision 
has grown clearer, and whose experience has 
nourished and expanded their souls—in tho 
calm of tho country. 

Uncle and Aunt Ptchhlns have grown to look 
upon me ns their own child, and I feel towards 
them much, 1 believe, ns an adopted daughter 
should—a daughter who knows both her parents 
are in heaven. It isn’t “gloomy” here, cither; 
and you are fretting yourself quite needlessly, 
1 do assure yon, over my state and condition. 
Every pleasant day brings some advent of agree¬ 
able guests to the “house on the hill.” Then 
we have frequent rides, and parties, and all soi ts 
of amusements. From my heart, I am happy! 
Just now, tho house is a little too lively for me, 
for Uncle Joshua was nominated county sheriff 
last week. Aunt Jemima, dear, kind, motherly 
soul, was considerably gratified with the honor, 
albeit she said, with a little anxious shake of 
her head and the snowy cap thereof: “1 don't 
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know what you *11 do when farming-time comes, 
Joshua, with all this business on hand.'’ 

11 Oh, wo must give up all prirnto cares for 
tho good of tho public, you know, mother.'* 
And Uncle Joshua’s deep, hearty laugh fol¬ 
lowed, which always reminds mo of our old 
Saxon fathers, with their flagons of ale. 

I, too, havo been laughing this morning, a 
laugh made up of many emotions, not all glad 
ones; or, porhaps, tho laugh was tho ebullition 
of tho topmost emotion, underlying which lay 
many deep and solemn ones. 

This morning, Deacon Walters’ wife and Mrs. 
Dr. Parsons called to see aunt, and of course I 
had to bo duly marshalled into the parlor. 
Something summoned aunt away, and 1 was 
obliged to entertain tho ladies; and, for want 
of something hotter to converse about, I went 
into the sitting-room in quest of a cover I had 
just been knitting for Uncle Joshua’s arm-chair, 
and, ns the door was a little ajar, I overheard 
Mrs. Parsons say to Mrs. Walters:— 

“ How very agreeable she is, isn’t she ?” 

“Oh, very, but, then, she’s an old maid /” 

Mrs. Walters said it in just the tone I should 
have said, “She’s blind, or dumb, or insane” 
—a tone of half wondering pity and sympathy, 
which we give to the especially afflicted and 
unfortunate of our race. fc?o, when the good 
ladies took leave, I ran up stairs, and these 
words of Mrs. Walters’s came with me. There’s 
no doubt they wine the solemn truth, Lucy, 
well beloved. My last birthday made me thirty- 
three, and nobody will attempt to controvert 
tho fact that this entitles me to that most ob¬ 
noxious appellation, however much my friends 
assure me that my appearance denies that I 
am twenty-five. 

Yes, I am an “old maid,” and, wlmt is more, 

I have no wish, hope, or expectation of ever 
changing my condition. You know I do not 
say this from any false ideas of womanly deli¬ 
cacy, and that I should not write it without it 
was an earnest, settled conviction with me; 
and you have acuteness enough to fancy this 
determination was not readied without some 
oauso or experience which produced it. You 
are right, Lucy ; and now that our hearts have 
grown so closely together, now that, for six 
years, we have known and loved each other 
with a love which I find is not often given to 
sisters, I feel that herein I owe you my confi¬ 
dence. If you have ever suspected anything 
of my secret, you have never attempted to pene¬ 
trate it. Delicately, persistently, during all our 
intimacy, you have respected the “innermost” 


of my soul, and now you shall pass—wliero no 
other ever will—over its threshold. 

Do you recall a visit we made together, some 
four years ago, to a certain picture gallery, 
where several valuable paintings just received 
from Italy were on exhibition for a few days? 
As we stood rapt in admiration, boforo tho 
beautiful, touching face of a “Magdalene weep¬ 
ing amid her hair,” a voieo startled us both— 
“Miss Hastings, is it possible?” Wo turned 
round, and confronted a gentleman—I say this 
in such meaning as Tennyson or Kingsley would, 
a gentleman by the grace of (loti 1 He was not 
tall nor handsome, hut his face and figure were 
manly and forcible. 1 think lie appeared glad 
to see me, more so than I did him. I remember 
tho deep, steady eyes searched my face with 
something of wonder, and doubt, and curiosity, 
which I could altogether comprehend ; and I 
think you, with your quick intentions, frit thero 
was something of embarrassment and concealed 
feeling in this sudden interview, though that 
impression may now have passed quite out of 
your mind. What wo said—the gentleman 
and I—I havo quite forgotten. I presume it 
was a few commonplace remarks about tho 
weather, the state of our health, and some 
general information ns to our respective local¬ 
ities. 1 think 1 must have remembered all tho 
courtesies of tho occasion, for I remember pre¬ 
senting him to you as a former friend of mine, 
Lieutenant Kdwaid Leigh. While we. were 
conversing, you may recollect that a gentleman 
friend of his came up, stating that the train 
started twenty minutes earlier than they had 
supposed, and it was now quite time to ho 
going. 1 thought the gentleman took leave 
reluctantly. I thought if he could have fur¬ 
nished any reasonable excuse, or if my manner 
had invited it, ho would have remained over 
that train; and lie made his ndieux with that 
impressive courtesy which no art ever conferred 
on Kdward lteigh. 

You turned round to me, Cousin Lucy, with 
your earnest eyes—“ I like that man, Annie ; 
1 like his face, 1 like his manner. Who is 
lie ?” 

“ He was the son of the second wife of a rmi-dn 
of my father’s, I used to know him when wo 
lived at Weyburgh.” * 

“And never spoke to me of him. He is a 
man to impress one ; a man once seen not to ho 
easily forgotten. Was lie married then ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why, Annie, you are white ns a ghost 1” 

“And dizzy and sick, too, Lucy. 1 must ho 
going.” 
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You wore so alarmed for mo 'dial you forgot 
nil about the gentleman. You remoinber 1 was 
ill for a week afterwards, and that tiro doctor 
insisted I had a fever hanging about me. Lucy, 
that man whom I met and parted with so 
quietly, was the betrothed husband of my youth, 
and the only man whom my heart ever hat, or ever 
will love. You nro growing pnlo, I know, as 
you road these words, and my hand is shaking 
while I write them, and my heart is saying to 
mu it is best to tell the story quickly. 

1 was twenty when I first met lidwnrd Ileigli. 
lie was then a student at West Point, and ho 
came with his invalid mother and step-father, 
to pass a few days at our homo. The relation¬ 
ship of our parents, and the very warm friend¬ 
ship which had always existed between them, 
furnished a basis for a cousinly freedom of in¬ 
tercourse, and lidward and I were soon on the 
best footing. They woro pleasant days, Lucy, 
in tho dear old homo at Woyburgh, for pnpa 
was not so much of an invalid at that time as 
to oxcito any serious alnrm on my part, and wo 
had walks, and rides, and sails, among the 
grand old hill and lake scenery with which you 
have had tho great joy to become acquainted, 
lidward was only twenty-three then, but his 
mind was remarkably mature for his ago, and 
the extent of his reading and his general obser¬ 
vation quito amazed me. Ho was full of humor, 
too, that bright, playful, spnrkling humor which 
is tho joyous olforvcscenco of a strong, deep, 
large soul in its health and its youth. For tho 
first timo in my life, I was thrown into tho so¬ 
ciety of a man of roal power and muscle, of 
mind and oliaractor—a man who had, by gift 
of nature, true dignity of soul; a man whoso will 
was, in its first youth, a nerve of iron, but 
whoso heart was tender ns a little child's ; and 
whoso kindly, chivalrous bearing towards all 
with whom ho was thrown, was no social at¬ 
tainment, but tho outward expression of Inward 
graco and courtesy. It was impossible to know 
“ Cousin Edward Heigh" without admiring and 
respecting him ; nt that time, I did this. One 
night, the Inst but ono that our guests woro to 
bo with us, I went into tho parlor and arranged 
somo volumes on tho table which had been dis¬ 
placed for our reading during tho day. Cousin 
Edward followed mo in n moment, and, play¬ 
fully drawing my hands away from tho books, 
said, " Come and sit down on tho sofa with mo, 
Cousin Annie ; I want to talk with yon." IIo 
looked in my face with bis deep-set, searching 
eyes, not dnrting but steady in light. 

“ I want you to speak, not to look nt mo so,” 
I said, nt last, in that outspokon way you will 


readily understand, though tho gazo did not 
annoy—it only puzzled mo. 

“ What do you want I should say to yon, 
littlo Annie?” and somohow the voico, that 
clear, strong voico of his, seemed to caress my 
name. 

‘ 1 Tell mo what you were thinking about, 
then.” 

"About you; and whether yon will grant 
either of two petitions I have to make to you!” 

" 1 guess I shall. You do not look like ono 
who is used to having your petitions doniod 
and I smiled in tho young, manly face. 

“Tho first is, that you will give mo this;” 
and 1m drow out of his vest pocket a small da- 
guerreotypo likeness of myself, in a greou vel¬ 
vet case. 

“Why, Edward Ileigli, wlicro in the world 
did you get hold of this ?” 

“ Your father was just showing it to mine, 
saying it wns much like your mother at your 
age. Shall I keep it, Annie?” 

“ It is not mine. You must nsk papa.” 

" I havo, and 1m said I might rotain the pic¬ 
ture with your consent. Now, Annie, you 
won’t refuse nm.” 

“I can’t very woll, Cousin Edward.” 

“Then give it mo—please ;” and lm laid tho 
picture in my lap. 

And I placed it in bis hands, thinking to my¬ 
self ho would nover do anything like anybody 
else. 

“And now tho other petition, Cousin Ed¬ 
ward.” 

“You will writo to mo occasionally, when I 
have returned to my studies?” 

" I will answer any letters you Bond mo.” 

Ho lenned down and kissed my forehead, a 
slow, tremulous kiss; then there wns n summons 
nt tho front door, and a fow moments later com¬ 
pany entered. I did not havo another oppor¬ 
tunity for privnto conversation with Edward 
Heigh during his visit. 

Tlireo years passed befo-o we mot again. 
Cousin Edward had been graduated for two of 
theso, and travelled in Europo tlio remainder 
with lii3 mother, whoso lienlth was rapidly 
sinking. Slio wns n gcntlo, interesting ivomnn, 
though 1 fancy Edward inherited tho fibre of 
his character from his father. My own wns nt 
that timo in declining hoaltli, though I did not 
yot apprehend ho wns in sorious danger. It wns 
summer time, again, nnd tho light wns on tho 
hills, nnd tho glory over all the earth. Edward 
nnd I met, cousins, friends, scarcely lovers, 
though I certainly thought more of him Ilian 
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I did of any living man. Wo had correspond¬ 
ence regularly once a month, during these 
years ; and if i had been as old and ns wise as 
1 am now, 1 should have read more than tbu 
words said in those letters, llut I was young 
for my years, Cousin Lucy. 

lid ward Heigh came back to us his old self, 
improved and enlarged somewhat by foreign 
travel, lie brought his mother with him; they 
remained at our house three weeks. Oh, Lucy, 
by all tho joy, and light, and radiance of those 
days, every one of which afterwards turned a 
traitor that pierced my soul with great wounds, 

1 cannot write of that time 1 

Olio day—ho had been at our house about 
two weeks then—wo went out to ride. You 
know what a coward ! am behind a high-met¬ 
tled horse, and this was a young one, scarcely 
broken in. Edward was a skilful driver, hut 
wo had not gone more than two miles before 
tho animal suddenly took fright. It was very 
foolish for mo to be so alarmed, for his driver 
could control him; but, before Edward saw 
what I was about, or before I comprehended 
myself, 1 had leaped from the carriage. Fortu¬ 
nately, 1 alighted on a little hank of grass on I 
one side of tho road, and 1 escaped with only 
a slight graze of tho Arm. In a moment, Ed¬ 
ward had reined in his horse and dashed lip to 
me. lie was white ns death, and tho reins 
were clutched tightly in his hands, as ho 
sprang from the carriage. 

“0 no, no, 1 was only frightened! Do—do 
forgive me, Cousin Edward!” And 1 burst into 
tears—tears of nervous excitement. 

He sat down by me on the grass, and tho 
horse stood sulhlued and panting before us. 

“ You were very imprudent to do this, Annie, 
Thank Clod, it did not kill you I” 

lie took olT his hat, and bowed his head 
reverently, ns he spoke the words. 

‘‘It might, mightn’t it, Cousin Edward? 
Yes, thank God ; for what would have become 
of papa?” 

“ You don’t say what would have become of 
another, Annie.” 

“Oh, well, yon wouldn’t liavo been to blame, 
Cousin Edward.” 

“ Yes, but what would have he com o of me ?” 

He repeated the words over several times, 
looking in my face, and yet his strong, muscular 
frame shivered from head to foot. 

“ Why, Edward, what would havo become of 
you ?” I articulated, in amazement, scarce know¬ 
ing what I said. 

“The life of my lifo would havo been gone 
out!” 


Tho steady, strong, glancing eyes looked 
straight into mine. 1 understood. 

The red, Cousin Lucy, is betwixt God and 
us ; and not even for the glance of your loving 
eyes can the seals of that hour be broken by 
Annie Hastings. 

Grafton, Ihmnhrr 11, 1*57. 

Gooi>-morrow to you, Cousin Lucy, though 
it is a day with pulse low heating, clammy, 
pallid, death-struck, like its sisters. I havo 
fallen upon time* of which 1 must write hi felly, 
and your quick, deep intuitions will tell you 
much that my pen does not. 

1 went home that night the betrothed wife of 
Edward Heigh. 1 loved that man ; oh, Lucy 
Dean, I loved him ns you can divine 1 would 
love the man whom I had first respected and 
reverenced, who was the interpreter of all that 
was highest, and strongest, and noblest in man¬ 
hood. 

Edward remained a week longer at our house. 
Oh, hours embalmed in fragrance radiant with 
life’s sunshine, melodious with its music. Of 
such was it not written, “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away?” 

Mv father was more than satisfied with my 
engagement; and when Mrs. Heigh took me to 
her heart, and called mo the daughter of her 
old age, 1 felt that in a very little while I should 
soon havo another mother in heaven. It was 
settled that we should he married the next 
September, my favorite season, just at the 
bridal of tlio summer mid the autumn, and 
while the woods were kindling their crimson and 
yellow for the year’s great wedding festival. 

It becamo necessary for Mrs. Heigh to go to 
New York to consult her physician, and her 
son accompanied her. lie intended to havo 
been absent only a couple of weeks, hut these 
were a* many months. When Edward returned 
to us, his mother did not come with him. She 
never went with him anywhere again; hut I 
love still to think her last message to me was a 
blessing on our betrothal—a prophesy that we 
two should como to her there I 

Newton Gray ami his sister Sybil were at our 
house at the time of Edward's arrival. 1 was 
sorry for it—human love is usually selfish. 
You have heard mo speak of Newton Gray. 
Became his mother and my father had been 
old and warm friends, tho latter consented, at 
her earnest solicitation, to receive him for two 
years into our family, when lie was a youth 
and in delicate health ; so lie was a sort of 
pupil nnd prat/<i4 of my father’s, and we were 
all attached to him, for he had a line intellect, 
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a warm heart, and very winning social gifts. the door. These wore Edward's, and wo did 

Wo were like brother aiul sister ; and—I may Hot seo either the look of surprise and displea- 

be excused for saying to you what a woman suro which darkened his forehead and corn- 
lias not often the right to say of a man whom pressed his lips. 

Bho has not accepted—wo might have been Hut Sybil Gray did ; for a moment later, she 
more than tins, but, with all his fine qualities wandered in from tho garden with her apron 

of head and heart, there was something lacking foil of freshly gathered Mowers. As Kdward’s 

in the character of Newton Gray, \fclt it then, eyes mot hers, she read tho thought which 

1 perceive it now. lie lacked muscle, fibro of troubled them, and sho silently beckoned him 

character; lie had not a powerful will. Hero to follow her out into tho garden; and there 

1 was stronger than he, and this unconsciously ft nd then Satan entered into tho head of Sybil 

prevented my loving him; there would be no Gray. 

element of reverence in my affection for him. “\ou aro surprised to find my brother and 
Yet he was, I believe, stronger, less governed Annie so intimate; but you know old lovers 
by impulse than most men. have privileges.” 

Sybil Gray was just my ago, and we bad “‘Old lovers!* I do not understand you, 
previously exchanged visits with each other. Miss Gray but tho man’s lips were white, 
bho was an exceedingly pretty girl; she had “ Don’t understand me t” with a pretty start, 
bloom of complexion, and vivacity of expres- 11 You surely know tlmt Newton and Annie—" 

sion, and rare grace of movement and manner; tlm soft, white fingers played with tho tassels 

she was bright, sparkling, attractive, a favorite of her apron, 

with her own sox, a greater with the other. I “Go on, Miss Gray.” 

liked Sybil Gray, and sbo professed a warm “Well, promise mo you will never divulge 

attachment for mo. Her character was sus- what 1 say to you; as, under any other cir- 

ceptiblo, reflective, but I did not know her well 1 cumstances than these, I should not betray 
enough to perceive that it lacked fortifying Annie's confidence.” 

principle—that it had no strong basis of truth; j “ I promise.” 
in short, though full of warm, quick impulses, “ Newton and slio are engaged,” 
she was Htill thoroughly selfish. I beliovo sho I “ltdward Heigh, hearing these words, gave 

was interested in Edward the first time sho met no sign. What more passed between tho two 

him, and slio had acuteness enough to perceive that afternoon, I never know, I only know 

the relation existing between us. they talked long togethor, and that Sybil Gray 

Ono day—it was tho fourth after Edward’s was an artful woman, and sho did her work 

arrival—he had gono up to his room to answer well. Wo all mot at tea ns usual; and Edward 

porno letters, and I was in the hack parlor, read- informed me ho must go to New York tho next 

ing a book. Suddenly, Newton Gray entered day. I hardly regretted this, for t supposed 

tho room, aud, dropping down on llio floor ho- Ho would return tho following wcok, and then 

side mo, laid his head in my lap, saying: “My niy guests would ho gono. Not that I was in 

head ache 3 , Annie. Won't you soothe it as you tho least degree jealous of Sybil; I had very 

used to?” little knowledge of tho evil in human nature, 

It was an old habit of his during tho two and my faith in Edward was too near my faith 
years ho had resided in our family ; and I had in God. o had company to stay over night, 

by passing my fingers over his forehead, often so I had no opportunity for any private conver- 

soothed the pain in his head, hut now I started Ration with my betrothed, and therefore could 
at this brotherly freedom. observe no change in his mnimor. 

“Oh, Newton, you forget wo are no longer Two days after Edward left, Sybil Gray pre- 
bo v ami girl!” tended to have received letters from New York 

“But wo have tho old hearts, Annie; at least which rendered her immediate return noces- 

I cannot believe yours is so changed that you ftary. Slio left in the care of ono of our neigh- 

will refuse to quiet these throbbings with tho hors, and her brothor remained. Lucy, Huey, 
old soft touch of your fingers 1 ” niy heart aches, my brain hursts; I cannot 

What could I do uiulor sncli circumstances ? write of this timo 1 I know little about it, too. 

Ho laid his head back in my lap, and I pushed It is enough that I shall t when tho books are 
away the dark hair from his temples and passed I opened up there , know all tho foul wrong which 
my fingers over them. We were so engrossed you did to mo, and which scared your own soul 

in our conversation that we did not hear foot- I with a sin at whoso liideousness I shudder, 

steps in the hall—footsteps that paused before | Sybil Gray 1 
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I have every reason to supposo that Edward 
wrote mo once or twice, ns I did him more 
thnn this. His letters never reached me, mine 
probably never did him. Both must have been 
intercepted. Two months lntor, Edward Keigh 
and Sybil Gray woro married. 

The noxt day my father went home. You 
remember the long mental and bodily paralysis 
which makes tho next year a blank to mo. Ah, 
Juicy, they all thought this was because I had 
lost my father—I had lost anothor dearer than 
lie! 

Well, dear heart 1 I owo it to your tender, 
constant watchfulness, added to that of your 
father’s and mother’s, that I lived to write 
this letter. My life came out of its great sor¬ 
row ; but it was anothor life then—it could 
never take up tho song of its youth again. 
You remember when our old nurse, Hannah, 
camo to see mo at your house, somo two years 
after papa had left me; 1 then discovered all I 
liavo ever known respecting Edward’s conduct 
to me. It was enough to exonerate him en¬ 
tirely from blame—to exalt his character to its 
old place in my estimation. 

Perhaps ho was rash ; but ho was neither 
mean nor unjust, ho was true to himself. It is 
barely possible that I should, at that time, 
have taken somo means to reveal the truth to 
him if I had not learned that, a little while be¬ 
fore, a new name had been granted to Edward 
and Sybil—the name of father and mother. I 
could not call down sorrow and shame on tho 
fair young head of their child. They shall 
“Grow together like the tnroa and wheat, 

Till God's great flrot" 

I know that Edward, sooner or later, must pene¬ 
trate some of Sybil’s disguises; and I know 
that the hour ho ceases to respect that hour ho 
will ceaso to lovo her. But he will have peace 
in his household; for his own manliness, his 
own true dignity of character will compel this. 
Sybil will always fear her husband, and she 
loves and respects him. I think her conscience 
must sometimes smite her for tho great price 
she paid to secure Edward; bat of this I, of 
course, know nothing, 

Newton Gray is married. I have seen him 
but twice since that visit. And once you re¬ 
member we camo upon each other suddenly at 
tho Fair. I was convinced, then, he knew 
something of his sister’s deed by tho grieved, 
shocked expression of his eyes when they rested 
on mo. 

Sybil, of course, had to invent somo reason 
to satisfy her husband for the engagement 
being broken, which ho supposed existed be¬ 


tween Newton and myself; and it probably 
becaino necessary for her to partially acquaint 
Jier brother witli tho true circumstances of the 
case. I can well divino Newton’s astonishment 
and horror on learning his sister’s sin. Yet ho 
would not be apt to disclose it to her husband. 

I hardly know whether he would he strong 
enough to do this, were he convinced it was 
simple justico he owed to me ; and ho would 
probably reason himself into the belief that it 
wn3 now too late for the wronged to bo righted. 

Bo, Lucy, sweet Cousin Lucy, for the first 
and tho last time I have unlocked the “ secret 
chamber” of my heart, and you have passed in, 
and coming out, your face filled with the solemn 
awe of one who has read “the handwriting on 
tho wall” of another’s soul. You know now 
what 1ms made mo an “old maid.” Tho “sweet 
song of my youth” can never he struck up 
again in my heart, and its fairest, stateliest, 
holiest chamber it closed forever. Ilut is nil 
the joy, and fragrance, and glory of life closed 
to mo, because this one love is denied me ? 
God forbid 1 Simply because my fate is not 
united to that of somo man as weak, it may 
be, as full of human frailty, and passion, and 
prejudice, and narrow vision as myself, shall I 
conclude my life is a failure, without work or 
message? Never, while the sweet days fall into 
solemn nights, with alt their mysteries of glory 
and beauty. Never, while the goodly seasons 
riso out of the year, and walk before me, their 
lips full of God’s messages, their hands of His 
gifts. Never, while there aro hooks to nourish 
my soul, and poetry, and music, and painting 
to gladden and exalt it. Never, while there are 
human hearts to be strengthened, and healed, 
and saved. 

I am an “ old maid,” cousin ; tho dignity of 
wifehood, the joy of motherhood will never bo 
mine; but may I not have tender and holy 
friendships? may not my days he springs of 
joy, and gratitude, and peace? may I not, too, 
liavo “tho simple, loving heart which is con¬ 
tent to go wondering and awe-struck all its 
days, and find in that mood peace, and strength, 
and wisdom?” You know, too, sweet heart, 
that I could never love a man I conhl not re¬ 
spect. Many women, I know, do this. Thank 
God, I am not one of them ! From the hour I 
ceased to reverence my husband, I must cease 
to lovo him ; and because of this I am what 
you call exacting, fastidious. My judgment 
must always indorso my affections, or these 
are only torments till I tear my soul away fimu 
them. Bo, Lucy, I am happy—happy in the 
knowledge I am an “old maid,” in tho belief 
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that I shall die one. Very few wives do I know' 
this hour with whom I would exchange posi¬ 
tions. Is not matrimony, to most of them, a 
mistake and a disappointment ? 

I’o suro that I love Edward Roigli still, hut 
not with vain dreams, and regrets, and pinings 
—with a lovo such as the living give to those 
“whom Ood hath taken . 19 And then, if our 
Father wills it, wo shall l>o together through 
all eternity! Shall 1 not bo content to be sepa¬ 
rate in timo? However, herein do not mis¬ 
apprehend me—I have no theory of unions in 
heaven. I have only faith suro and steadfast 
in my Ood, and this is my lamp, my anchor. 
I know that Ho who created my soul, with all 
its needs and longings, will satisfy them in His 
own timo and llis own way, plentifully, abun¬ 
dantly ; but it is not for me to forestall either. 
My duty hero is to serve Him, to trust Him, 
and the future I leave in His hands, joyfully, 
confidently. “The Judge of the earth will do 
right.* 1 The short day is fading into night. 
Tho doctor has forbidden my writing by lamp¬ 
light, and t must not longer strain my eyes 
over my paper. 

Cousin Lucy, I have locked tho door, and 
laid away tho key of tho chamber where wo 
have walked together; and when wo meet wo 
will neither of us speak of what l have written. 
Cousin Lucy, tho Lord give thee peace and 
quiet, tho Lord lift up tho light of His counte¬ 
nance upon thee, prayeth, of her love, 

Your cousin, Annus Hastings. 
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HIDDEN BEAUTY. 


BT ALICH B. HAVES. 


"I am delighted, Josephine 1” 

"The same dear old hear of abrotheri Please 
sot mo down—oh, ploase, Joe; there will be no¬ 
thing left of ine." 

" Well, there, then 1 l was so sorry I could 
not meet you at the stoamer, but I sont young 
Allen—he is my confidential clerk, as I told 
you in my noto. I had no idea you would get 
in so soon, and the board mooting was impera¬ 
tive.” 

“ Yes, if yonr fervonoy had been expended 
in a trip to the wharf to-day, you would not 
have destroyed my collnr"—the lady settled it 
with both her wlilto hands, while a fretted, 
irritated look oamo into her face—“and 1 
should not have been stripped of my baggage 
by that miserable custom-house officer. I de- 


olaro, they talk about foreign rtpionage ; T could 
have gone through overy custom-house in 
Europe with less insolenco.” 

"It was provoking. Allen oamo steaming 
to the office full of it. But you must have 
your dinner. We can talk at the table, and 
you must be famished,” said Mr. Horton, when 
his sister iiad given an animated description of 
her perils. 

" Poking over every bit of lace, pulling out 
my three new bonnots, and all those lovely 
headdresses of Bonne Clierie, that came homo 
the day I left, and then declaring that I must 
be a Bowery milliner in disguise, and march¬ 
ing off with overy particle of ilncry 1 Tlio 
Browns were gone, or they would linvo inter¬ 
fered, but there your young Allen stood, per- 
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fectly helpless, I declare I could have boxed 
his ears for his stupidity. It was all I could 
do to meet you amiably, I assure you.” 

“Oh, wo will have that all right to-morrow. 
Tho things won’t bo injured. I will speak to 
tho collector myself; I know him personally. 
Imagine you have just arrived from Philadel¬ 
phia, and tho expressman has forgotten to do- 
liver your baggage.” Mr. Ilorton offered his 
arm to his sister, like a well-bred gentleman, 
as ho was. “ We shall find the children in tho 
dining-room. You have not soon them yet ? 
No, thoy walk Until four.” 

The children wero thoro ns foretold, five of 
them—Willie, a lad at tho grammar school, 
a'id four younger ones, under tho ohargo of a 
govorness. There was nothing in the least 
noticeable or romnntio in Miss Ashley, tho 
children’s teacher. She was tall, twenty-five 
or thereabouts, perfectly ladylike, and even 
commanding in manner, but very quiet and 
very plainly dressed. 

“ Mrs. Stuart, my sister, Miss Ashley.” 

Mrs. Stuart gave ono glance, and a polite, but 
distant bow. Tho mousseline do laine dress 
and Marseilles collar, the lack of youth and 
beauty wero sufficient to satisfy her as to any 
designs on her widower brother’s fortune, and 
for tiio rest she had no interest whatever in 
ono who was neither fashionable nor elogant; 
besides, the children were to bo kissed and 
complimented. 

'• How fearfully they have all grown I I must 
havo beon gone a lifetime, instead of two years. 
I’ve brought them all toys, and boro they aro 
men and women. Why, Will, you ’re as tali 
as your father. Don’t you daro to call mo 
aunt; say cousin, before people ! Whero's 
my namesake f Joe, why I left you in long 
clothes 1 I ’vo brought you a doll child, but 
you will bo wanting a French hat. And this is 
Lucy ; she's like her mother—how much she 
has grown like her! And Maria and Frank I 
What a houseful I Well, you have your slmro 
and mine too, but I’m satisfied.” 

11 You will take the head of tho table, Jose¬ 
phine ; it will seem liko old times." And Mr. 
Horton placed his Bister before the tureen, “ I 
don’t know as you will bo able to survive our 
soups and roasts nfter your potage and roll's. 
Hut how havo you loft Charles, and when does 
lie como I I had no idea you were alone, until 
I received your letter by tho Vanderbilt." 

“ Nor I, until it was written ; but I was all 
packed and our passages tnken before tho de¬ 
tention happened, aud packing I detest I So, 
aa our party was made up, I came along. I 


believo I was homesick; yes, I think I was, to 
seo you. If you could havo seen tho trouble I 
took with that packing I and there is every¬ 
thing—oh, in such a state I I deolaro it takes 
away my appetite.” 

” As fond of dress as ever. Well, you havo 
had a fair chance to indulgo that appetite, at 
all events.” 

“ One would not suppose so from this shabby 
ottoman velours; but it is so oliilly to-day, and 
this was tlie only tiling, positively, that I could 
find. I am ashamed, Miss Ashley, to mako your 
acquaintance in such a plight”—for Mrs. Stuart 
was kind-hearted, though volatile, and sho ad¬ 
dressed tho plain, silent figure by way of put¬ 
ting her at ease. 

Miss Ashley looked up nt tho stylish lady 
before her. “ It does not look at all shabby,” 
sho said, with simple self-possession, neither 
abashed nor flattered by the lady's arrival. 

“ I don't suppose sho'd know, if it belonged 
to tho last empire,” thought Mrs. Stuart, but 
she said: “Oh, I assure you, it lias been 
dragged about the dook till it is perfectly sea- 
green around tho hem, instead of blue.” 

“ By tlie way, how many pieces did you 
have ? They detained three, you say.” 

“ Only nine.” 

“Onlynino! Bloss my heart! Idon’t wonder 
they confiscated three of thorn. What in the 
world did you manage to fill tho other six with, 
if you havo ‘ nothing to wear’ in the whole of 
them ?” 

“Oh, things—things I’ve picked up travel¬ 
ling ; all manner of souvenirs, from Venice, 
and Florence, and tho Alps, you know—I won¬ 
der they passed ovor them—aud somo clothes, 
of course— lingerie, to speak politely—and last 
winter’s dresses; but all my new things, that 
came home, the week I left, from Gagolin’s, 
and Alexandrine’s, and Bonno Clierie’s, tlioso 
aro marched off with, and I can’t show myself 
to a soul till I get them." 

“ Not oven to Harriet Douglass ?’’ 

“Oh, the dear old creature I Is she in town!” 
“Yes, and coming to see you to-morrow. 
They have a liouso in Eighteenth Streot—a 
lovely little house ; don’t you think so, Miss 
Ashley ?’’ 

“ It is very pretty.” 

“Then you know Mrs. Douglass!" And Mrs. 
Stunrt turned to the governess, for tho first timo 
really looking into hor face—tho large features, 
gray eyes, and brown hair witha tinge of auburn. 
“ Decidedly plain I How can ugly people enduro 
themselves!” And Mrs. Stunrt thought com¬ 
placently of her own elegant figure, and white 
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throat, and beautiful eyes, and lovely, i mpiiiil- 
for complexion. “Sho knows Mrs. Douglass. 
I’robably, Harriet recommended her to brother; 
perhaps she has been in her family.” And 
this was Mrs. Stuart’s first impression of Miss 
Ashley. 

Mrs. Douglass came, looking much older than 
her friend, more staid and matronly, hut then 
sho was at least six months behind the fashions, 
and, liko Mr. Horton, had five children. Sho 
did not indulge in raptures, hut her delight at 
tho meeting shone out of her honest-looking 
eyes, and the ladies sat down and talked as 
fast as any school-girls ; there was so much to 
bo heard of mutual friends, and then there 
was all that story of the baggago to ho re¬ 
hoars ed. 

“ I managed to find somo deoent things to¬ 
day, to ho sure”—and Mrs. Stunrt adjusted 
tho point-laco sleeves that fell over her beauti¬ 
ful arm—“hut only ono solitary bonnet, and 
that black and canary; it does not suit a single 
dress I have, so I shall be a prisoner till thoso 
boxes make their appearance.” 

“ You will bo at church to-morrow ?” 

“ To churoli I No, that is the last place I 
should desire to go to in this plight.” 

“ It used to bo tho first, in old times, when 
people went to give thanks for a safe return.” 

“Pious ns ever, so you are,” said Mrs. Stunrt, 
with upraised hands. “Itecollect, we’ve been 
living without any Sunday, ns well ns without 
a ohurcli, for the last two years. 1 worship 
the beautiful, you seel Now, don’t look so 
distressed. That’s why I go to church at all. 
I think the sorvico perfect poetry, and, if there 
is good musio, so much the bettor. I liko dark 
wood, and carved screens, and stained glass, 
and, if I could linvo my own way, I would 
linvo flowers in tho chancel every Sunday, as 
well ns at Easter. 0 yes, I should ; and I'm 
not ono of thoso people they call such dreadful 
names in England, either. My dear, the fun 
they were having at St. George’s in the Fields, 
wlion Charles was over last I It was quite tho 
rage to go and seo tho mob!” 

“My dear Josephine, you are ns—I was going 
to say ns frivolons as ever—but no, I know you 
are not frivolous.” 

“Not at all, I assure yon; I am just ns 
earnest in my way ns you are in yours. I liko 
to surround mysolf with all that is beautiful 
because it is clovating ; I liko beauty in overy 
form; I worship it; it hurts mo to come in 
contaot with anything coarse or unrefined. I 
dress elegantly as a matter of principle ; doli- 
cate cambric, and fine gloves and shoes, and 


rich materials keep mo tranquil and happy. I 
do not injure any one by it; I can.afford it.” 

“ Hut there arc so many destitute of even a 
covering here in New York, I cannot indulge 
myself if I would—I should not dare to.” 

“That’B where you good people make tho 
mistake, Charles contends. He says every frano 
wo spend goes to the masses in somo shape, 
that it is the duty of rich peoplo to dress well 
to keop the poor employed. It’s almsgiving 
tlint makes the shoals of beggars abroad. Poll! 
I wish you could seo them I filthy, disgusting 
things, crowding around you everywhere.” 

“ That’s truo in one sense.” And Mrs. Doug¬ 
lass snioothed tho deep fringe of her mantle 
thoughtfully, ns ladies will to help themselves 
out in an argument, then more energetically : 
“But Horace contends, and ho knows, that a 
just proportion does not go to the work-people, 
or how would their employers get rich so sud¬ 
denly, while they nro dying, supported by 
charity, and buried l»y it, too?” 

“ Oh, you would delight in tho Princess 
Mario. She had half tho Hotel Lenore when 
wo came away, anil elm goes poking about into 
hospitals and places that Parisians never heard 
of! It was tho wonder of all tho court. But 
then sho is ugly, poor thing, if sho is a princess 
and duchess. So ugly I Do you go marching 
about tenement houses and ragged sohools as 
much as you used to ? I never could do it; I 
should suffer so, coming in contact with such 
places and peoplo. The worst of poverty is its 
ugliness, I think.” 

“ Dear Josephine,” and Mrs. Douglass sighed 
a littlo low sigh that breathed the liopolessncss 
slm felt of bringing her friend to what sho con¬ 
sidered tho light, " I can’t dcoide for you of 
courso. 1 don’t think any one ever oan dictate 
to another, for they never know all that hedges 
them in.” 

“You ’re more charitable than you usod to 
be, at all events.” 

“ I know, you mean that Chantilly mantle. 
Well, I did feci then that we ought nover to 
indulgo ourselvels while others were in need. I 
can’t do it yet; but I dare say what I consider 
necessary, some other people would oall super¬ 
fluous, oven in our plain Btylo of living. I 
believe Anno Ashley is the only consistent per¬ 
son I know of. I envy her sometimes the integ 
rity of her way.” 

" Envy my brother’s governess I Why she's 
tho plainest porson I’ve seen in years—that 
ono mousselaine do laine dross, she's had it on 
ever since I arrived.” 

“Thirty-six hours 1” 
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“ Yea ; but I ’ve changed mine three times— 
it distresses, mo ; it ’a liko a Lent diet.’’ 

11 Do you know alio supports her father who 
is an invalid, and ia eduoating a brother’s ohild, 
on her salary—six hundred a year?’’ 

“ No, I don’t. I never did believe in miraoles 
—nineteenth century miracles, I mean. Six 
hundred dollars is half of what I spend on my 
dress alone, outside of Mr. Stuart’s little in¬ 
dulgences in the trinket and shawl line. It's 
impossible.’’ 

“ Hut she does. Ono hundred is all she al¬ 
lows herself. I've known her these six years, 
knew her when she was in the Twelfth Street 
school; sho was ono of our first pupils in the 
School of Design. Sho lias made her own way 
through a thousand difficulties." 

“Shockingly plain, for all that. Safely so.” 
And Mrs. Stuart thought what a famous oppor¬ 
tunity a showy designing woman in lior placo 
would have. 

“ Sho always is roady with something to give, 
too ; but her knitting does that. I wish 1 was 
as industrious." 

“ Positively, Harriet, I shall have to givo you 
up; it would bo a pity, too, as we are second 
cousins; hut industry and self-denial aro vir¬ 
tues I perfectly ignore. No, my creed is very 
simple— to wrong no one, never get in debt, 
and to dress so as to shock no ono’B sensibility, 
as Miss Ashley does mine, for instance.” 

“So we differ. But is she at homo ? The very 
sight of iter faco doo3 me good. Why her life 
is a perfect sermon.” 

“ Always did liato sermons I" persisted Mrs. 
Stuart, wiokedly, 

“Sometimos, when I feel as if I had been 
very industrious, and self-denying, and lowly, 
a little earnest talk witii Iter, not about hurself, 
understand, makes mo feel way behiud-hand. 
Cultivate her, Josephine." 

“Not if she's going to make me solf-con- 
domned. I always keep on the best possible 
terms with myself; but I won’t quarrel with 
her, unless it should bo proved that sho has no 
oilier drcBB. I shall then, decidedly.” 

Mrs. Douglass kissed her thoughtless friond 
aileotiouately. “Ono can't help loving you, 
Joe, for all.” 

“ No boxes yet ?” askod Mr. Ilorton, an hour 
later. “Well, I’m afraid wo shall havo to 
give thorn up for to-day, though they promised 
faithfully to deliver them." 

The smiles with which his entrance had been 
greeted died out; and Miss Ashley, who had 
■ ust come into the hall from the afternoon walk 
of her little pupils, looked at Mrs. Stuart in 


amazement; her face was positively angry; not 
only vexation, but rage flashed from her eyes. 

“All this detestable annoyance for that 
wretolied engagement of yours,” she said, al¬ 
most fiercely. “ It seems to me, if my sister 
had been gone two years, and was arriving 
alone, I could have managed to meet her. I 
know you could have done it just as well as 
not, if you had wished to. To-morrow’s Sun¬ 
day, and my mauve taffeta and bonnet—I 
meant them for my first appearance in oliurch 
wlion I got them—locked up in the custom¬ 
house 1 It is perfectly outrageous I” 

“JosephineI” said Mr. Horton, almost stern¬ 
ly ; but he remembered his twin sister’s pas¬ 
sionate outbreaks when thwarted, of old, and 
passed on to the parlor without expostulation. 

“I would havo moved heaven and earth,” 
she said, still angrily, to Miss Ashley, who was 
shut off from the stairs by the voluminous 
crinoline of the lady, and could not pass lior 
without rudeness. “Brother might have known 
I had sot my heart on having my bonnets be¬ 
fore Sunday; but men are tho most selfish, 
careless wretches in existence I” 

Miss Ashley was not incapable of appreciating 
refinement and loveliness; on the contrary, 
her artist eyes drank in every form of boauty. 
Nor was she steeled against the desire for moro 
than had fallon to her share. Since the day 
beforo, wlion she mot Mrs. Stuart for tho first 
tirno, the charming face had haunted her liko 
n strain of musio, and the temptation to wish 
that sho dared surround herself with more of 
the nppliances of dress, which added so rnuoh 
to the pioturo, had been battled with ; but now, 
ns she stood before tho mirror to untie a knot 
in her bonnet Btrings, envy, if it had been 
heard, was no longer there, and in its plaoe a 
painful, almost pitying thought wont out to tho 
ono who had roused it. 

The boxes came after all, half an hour after 
tho outbreak, restoring smiles and good humor 
to tho Indy’s faco, bringing much ponitonco 
towards her brother, with a shade of mortifica¬ 
tion at the recollection of tho look of astonish¬ 
ment sho had met in Miss Ashley’s face. 

“ I will Bhow her tho finery and make it nil 
right. I don’t suppose she ever beheld so much 
Frenoh millinery in her life.” 

Miss Ashley occupied nn adjoining room. 
A tap, and “Won’t you come in?” followed 
tho thought. 

Sho was quito right. Caroline Ashley had 
nevor behold suoli a display as Mrs. Stuait 
made in selecting her toilet for her first ap¬ 
pearance in publio. 
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“There, there U the thing at last. Have 
they used those littlo macaroons in trimming 
here this winter f Thoy are real laoe, of course, 
with velvet centres. Hero is the sot I gono- 
rally wear with it, point Alonfon. Now, my 
bonnet. You dear old Alexandrine, hero you 
are safe and sound, plumes and ail. Isn’t it 
porfeot? rice straw and crape. So are her 
charges; she’s ruinous I But I forgot; you 
belong to the Douglass school, and think it's 
wioked to throw money away in this fashion. 
That blue hat is perfection ; but it won’t do for 
ohuroh. I’m so thnnkful to think I sha’n’t be 
kept at homo to-morrow.” 

Considering the ample resources of the six 
trunks previously arrived, Miss Ashley could 
not understand this apparently lienrtfclt thanks¬ 
giving. 

“You think it's wicked, I know,” persisted 
Mrs. Stuart, pinching out bows, and smoothing 
ribbons. “It won't hurt my feelings to say so.” 

“ I don’t know, indeed ; I dare say I should 
do just the same, if I had the same opportu¬ 
nity.” 

“ That's candid, now; I liko that." 

Mrs. Stuart saw that it was not meant for 
servilo assent; she had expected a sanotimo- 
nions rebuke. 

“ I mean I should have done once—I hope I 
should not now—and that it may not be wicked 
for you. If you can afford to give away pro¬ 
portionally, perhaps it is making employment 
for those that need it, and that is as much a 
duty as anything elso.” 

“Give? Why, I’m always ns poor as a 
mouse I I make it a point nover to get in 
debt, but you’vo no idea of the amount of 
management it takes. That lace shawl oost 
mo sleepless nights, I assure yon. I hnd to 
give up tho most exquisite bronze, after Cellini, 
I hnd set my heart on bringing to Mr. Horton. 
There are bonbom—seo how fnnoiful I Are any 
of tho children about ?” 

“To-morrow, please, Mrs. Stuart; it is too 
late to-night. That handkerchief is liko frost¬ 
work— oh, how very lovely I If I dared, I 
should bo very fond of lace; but I might ns 
well set my heart on Mars or Venus, you 
know.” 

It was said so quietly, without onvy or re¬ 
buke, that Mrs. Stuart bogan to feel moro at 
homo with her new acquaintance, and the pro¬ 
cess of arraying herself in a most becoming 
dress for the evening completely restored her 
good humor. 

“ If l had gono to church in that canary- 
colored hat and a green dress, l should have 


been miserable and made myself wicked. I 
can't help it; an ill-fitting glovo is misery it¬ 
self,” she said, as they separated for the night. 

Mrs. Stuart was not visiblo, after all, in time 
for morning service—late lionrs were among 
her importations, also—but there was nothing 
to rutile the lady’s spirit in the faultless toilet 
in which slto rustled up the aisles that after¬ 
noon, just as the bell ceased to toll. Even in 
fashionnblo “Calvary"—that the two words 
should over be coupled, alas I—it created a 
sensation, among old friends and strangers 
alike. Mrs. Stuart was quito satisfied, and 
bent her stately head till her face was shnded 
by the drooping marabout plumes on her bon¬ 
net, with thoughts very far astray from her 
lowly- posture. It was pleasant to bo sur¬ 
rounded by home faces, more especially as 
they were admiring ones; pleasant to sit in 
tho well-cushioned pow, with tho dim, softened 
light at once so devotional and so becoming; 
pleasant to listen to the voices of moil and 
women Bingers, and tho blare of the full-voiced 
organ, or the rhymed musio of tho service, like 
a moro solomn strain of melody. There was 
nothing to jar upon “the love of the beautiful” 
which Mrs. Stuart professedly worshipped, save 
tho dress of some one immediately before her, 
in severe contrast to the rich toilets all around. 
It was Miss Ashley, who had walked to church 
with the children, and, with them, occupied 
the pew. Bonnet, mantlo, and collar—how 
they stared Mrs. Stuart in tho faco, turn as 
she would. They made her feol unpleasantly, 
ns a jarring note voxos the soul of tho musi¬ 
cian ; and she pitied tho wearer, as wo dole 
out passing sympathy to one who boars the 
cross of physical deformity. 

“ It’s very good in her to give away so 
much,” thought Mrs. Stuart, wliilo tho second 
lesson fell, with dull, unheeded monotony, on 
her ears, “but how can she bear to dress so, 
when she is thrown into contact with people 
who do so differently ? That is Ellen Billings 
in that next pow, and she lias an India shawl 
on! How many I hnvo seen this afternoon! 
Mine will not bo linlf as distinguished ns I 
expected; and sido by side that rough straw 
hat and Scotch embroidery of Miss Ashley's. 
It must bo so mortifying to see every one 
dressud so elegantly I I would stay at home, 
I deolnro, if I were obliged to bo so pinching. 
I should not henr n word of the service, I should 
be so uncomfortable.” And, suddenly rccol- 
leotiug that she was not hearing much now, 
Mrs. Stuart recalled her wandering attention 
with a mighty effort. 
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“ Whoso adorning lot it not ho that outward 
adorning of plaiting tho hair, and wearing of 
gold, or putting on of apparol: But let it be 
tho hidden man of tho heart, in thatwhioh is 
not corruptible, even tho ornamont of a meek 
anil quiet spirit, which is, in the Bight of Clod, 
of groat price.” 

The words fell slowly and deoply into her 
heart. She had heard them beforo, perhaps 
had read them for herself, but we all know 
how a thought long familiar will suddenly flash 
in upon us with new meaning ; and thus it was 
with those two verses of the lesson. Sho did 
not hear any more of it—sho did not listen to 
tile sermon, for tlioso words had opened a flood 
of new perceptions in her thoughtless mind, 
pointed by the incidents of tho day before and 
tho humor of tho moment. “In tho sight of 
God I” It had never occurred to her that there 
was a higher favor or commendation to gain 
than the applause and admiration of the most 
fashionable cliquo in the community in which 
sho lived ; but suddenly tho reality of what sho 
had listened to all her life oppressed her. Was 
it really true that tho body was nothing in com¬ 
parison with the soul f and that tlioso who neg¬ 
lected tho last wore unlovely in the sight of 
Clod and angels 1 Sho loved beauty so iu its 
every sliapo, and heaven was all beauty. Tho 
streets of gold, and gates of puarl, and walls of 
precious stones, that fascinated her as a oliild, 
were only symbols of moro dazzling loveliness 
and perfection than wo can here conceive of; 
and the melody of Heaven, the glittering of 
those white robes, were for the beautiful in 
heart I It shocked lior to think that, though 
siiu might be matchless without, there were 
eyes that saw her Boul, defiled, and darkened, 
and warped by selfishness and pride. It was 
as if one had lived n lifetime without a mirror, 
perfectly self-complacent and seif-delighted 
with an imaginary beauty, but had suddenly 
confronted one, to find deformity and foulness 
instead. An humbleness liko that of a little 
child eanio over her, and sho would havo asked 
to bo made beautiful in God’s sight, but she 
did not know how to pray. So Harriet Doug¬ 
lass, with lior old-fashioned dress and wan 
features, had this loveliness, and tho coarse 
Imimet anil plain dress of tho teaciier wero 
only badges and tokens of it I But how could 
it bo won t 

Mrs. Stuart came out of the church with a 
quiet thoughtfulness in her face that even her 
brother noticed. Sho had forgotten the triumph 
she went thore to seok, and answered the con¬ 
gratulations of such friends as she met, never 


thinking whotlier they would considerlior grown 
old, or if they noticed lior tasteful toilet. The 
one thought still absorbed her—that those she 
had pitied were, after all, more beautiful; that 
the costly bracelet clasping her wrist, the daz¬ 
zling diamonds shut up in their morocco ease 
at homo, which had been so many years the 
objeot of her ambition, were as dust and peb¬ 
bles in the sight of the Creator of all beauty; 
while Miss Ashley’s self-denial, humility, and 
unselfishness wero “of groat price." 

“ Won’t you Bit with us a littlo while t” she 
Bald, almost with earnestness, to the porson she 
had met with suoli careless indifferenoe, a day 
nr two before, as they rose from the tea-table. 

“The children must havo their Bible lesson. 
I will come back again, perhaps.” 

The brother and sistor wore left alone. Mr. 
Horton sank into a reverio, and Mrs. Stuart 
turned over some books on the centre-table. 
Contrary to the usual state of things, she found 
no showy annuals. The costly bindings in¬ 
closed rare editions of standard authors, old 
and new, among them an illuminated copy of 
a quaint book of devotion. The gay borders 
attracted her, and presently she began to de¬ 
cipher the odd lettering. 

“ Nature lovotli leisure and bodily rest: 

“But Grace cannot be idlo, and choerfully 
embraceth labor. 

“ Naturo sceketh to have those things that 
be curious and beautiful, and abhorretli that 
which is mean and coarse : 

“ But Grace deligliteth in what is plain and 
humble, despiseth not rough things, nor re- 
fuseth to wear that which is old and patched. 

“ Naturo respectetli temporal things, rejoiceth 
at earthly gain, sorrowetli for loss, is irritated 
by every little injurious word: 

“ But Grace is not troubled with losses, nor 
soured with hard words, because she hath placed 
her treasure and joy in Heaven, where nothing 
perisheth. 

“ Naturo rejoiceth to havo many friends and 
kinsfolk ; she glorieth of noble placo and noble 
birth, Biniles on the powerful, favors upon the 
rich, applauds tlioso who are liko horaelf: 

“ But Grace is not pulled up by multitude of 
frionds, nor thinks much of high birth, unless 
it be joined with moro exalted virtue; she 
favoroth the poor rathor than tho rich, hath 
moro compassion of the innocent than of tho 
powerful, rejoicoth with the true man, not 
with the deceitful." 

As sho looked up, Mr. Horton was bending 
over her. “ Those illuminations aro vory fine, 
are thoy not !" he said. “ I could not accuse 
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suoh a butterfly of reading that pago, but you 
liavo had it opon long enough. I oaine to see 
wliat you were about.” 

“ I have read it through. How curious it 
is I” 

11 Curious I”—and ho passed his arm around 
her waist and drew her to her foot. “Como, 
let us walk up and down awhile, as wo used 
to in old times. What is curious ?” 

11 Why that it is displeasing to God to love 
beautiful things.” 

“ Oh no, you are mistaken there, only to love 
them inordinately.” 

11 But to be really humble, and not pet one’s 
self and one’s—vanity, how hard it must be I” 

“Yes,” said Mr. liorton, as they passed 
slowly the length of the large room, in the old 
girl and boy fashion of their youth ; “ nothing 
in all the life of Christ appeals to mo liko llis 
humility ; shown, I mean, by voluntary contaot 
with the poor and unreflnod; even llis dress, 
the seamless robe ; and to think that ho had 
not even one of those poor fishing huts on the 
shore of Galilee to onll his own. Do you know 
how very miserable tlioy are ? one room only, 
and built of mud and stones, not more than 
twelve feet high, with a roof of brandies, and 
mud, and gravel, with not so muoli ns a win¬ 
dow. This house is like a king’s pnlaco in 
oomparison.” The mirror towards wliioli they 
walked relleoted the long vista of rioh furniture 
and costly draperies. “ Yet we are not con¬ 
tented in tho midst of luxuries.” 

“He must—the Saviour,” and Mrs. Stuart's 
voice took involuntarily a low, reverential tone 
—“He must liavo been gentle and roflned." 

“ 0 yes, and the contact with poverty, and 
ignorance, and disenso must have been just so 
muoli the more painful; yet tho rudo flslior- 
man, Poter, he loved, you know, and Matthew, 
and Andrew, and all of them, such mon as oven 
I would shrink from familiarity with. It is 
overwhelming condescension, isn,’t it?” 

Mr. Horton spoke to himself rather than his 
sister, as his heart burned with the thought; 
and he stopped suddenly, recollecting that she 
could not understand or sympathize in anything 
so foreign to her trilling nature j but, to his 
surprise, she put her hand on the book they 
had been looking at, and Bald: “I can under¬ 
stand this better now.” She opened the book 
again at the commencement; perhaps here was 
the knowledge she desired, and her oyes fell 
upon the fly-leaf, on wliioli was written—“Jo¬ 
seph Horton to Anne Ashley.” “That is not 
quite like yon.” And she looked up with a 
puzzled, questioning glance. 


“ Why not ?’’ asked Mr. Horton, quiotly. 

“Oh, the ‘Anne.’ It sounds familiar.” 

“ Too much so to the woman who is to be my 
wife ?’’ 

“ Brotlior Joe I” 

“ Don’t look horrified ; you do not know her 
yot." 

“But she is hero now, in your house, and I 
have been here two days, and not a word of it. 
It looks—well, it dous look precisely ns if you 
were both ashamed of it.” 

Tho day before, Mrs. Stuart would have oried 
out about “ family,” and “ connections but 
now she thought only of the proprieties, and 
that it had been kept from her. 

“It looks as if there had boon no time to 
inform yon of it before you caino. If you notice 
the date of that, yon will see it was just two 
weeks ago, and she did not leave, at my—com¬ 
mand, almost—beoause I wished you to form 
an unprejudiced judgment. Even Mi'S. Doug¬ 
lass does not know of it; but hor homo is 
Anne’s home, and she goes there to-morrow to 
stay until she comes baok to this as its mistress. 
I am ready for all your objections.” 

“ She is so plain,” rose to Mrs. Stuart’s lips. 
But in whose eyes 1 “ No family I" That was 
unspoken, also; she remembered in whose 
family they were all equal, nay, Miss Ashley 
ranked far beforo hor. 

“ Hero she comes now. Speak to her, Jo¬ 
sephine,” said Mr. Horton, hastily, fearful of 
the inevitable scene that he lmd dreaded more 
and more since his Bister’s arrival. 

Mrs. Stuart rose and met her future sister at 
tho door, with kindliness, even warmth. Shu 
had oast out the ungenerous suspicion that her 
brother was accepted from interested motives. 

“I have just heard this romantic history," 
slio said, brightly, as Miss Ashley blushed and 
shrank baok from her salutation. “ I buliove 
you will make Joo happy, and be good to the 
children. Perhaps you will tako me in train¬ 
ing, too. As you are lovers, I shall leave you 
to yourselves now, while I go and astonish 
Charles with the nows. I must confess that 
yostorday I should not have taken it so quietly.” 

What had wrought the transformation nei¬ 
ther Mr. Horton nor his wife knew for years 
after; hut it was roal and unaffected good-will, 
as Mrs. Stuart proved in selecting a part of the 
simple but tasteful wardrobe for the bride. 

“ 1 am so relieved at finding that she doesn’t 
intend to persist in monsselaine do lalne and 
Marseilles,” she said to Mrs. Douglass, in one 
of the numerous consultations growing out of 
the affair; “what was very well for Miss Ash 
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ley would be inexousably mortifying in Mrs. 
Horton." 

“That ia preoisoly it," and Mrs. Douglass 
smiled, “ tire proper difference betweon an in¬ 
come of six hundred and six thousand. Anne 
lias no fanoy for singularity. We nono of us 
believe that salntsliip consists in obvious mor¬ 
tifications and ostentatious humility. Anno 
will never annoy you by meauuoss.” 

But whether as Miss Ashley or Mrs. Horton, 
the spirit of loving Belf-restraint, for tho sako 
of those commended to her by her Master, never 
forsook the noble-hearted girl, who had been 
rewarded for being faithful in a fow things, by 
being made ruler over many. 
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IN TIME OF WAR. 


nr ansii. fhacst. 


(fire ylale.) 

, .''SnALij you bo at the codots’ ball, tliis cve- 
i|ngt" said Cota Hart to bor Cousin Nollio, ns 
l|wy tat together in the lattor’s room at Coz- 
ibu'.West I’oint Hotel. 

yos,-balls all winter, balls all summer I 
ji.ijib motlior would go into thb backwoods, 

•^fcr a few months, to rusticate.” And Nollio 
Jfurt throw horself on a sofa, as if ontirely 
^eary of suoli dissipation. 

• :,««ow, Nell, how ungrateful 1 Wero yon not 
j)it belle, Inst wintorf” 

, "Nonsonso, Cora I” 

(ir "\Yell, look your prettiest this evening; 
fhese 'milintnry’ men, ns our Irish girl calls 
them, aro quito fastidious. Wear white and 
earls." 

!v " Can’t. My'hair positively refuses to curl 
I® warm wenthor." 

. "Mine don't; I can’t get the curls out of it.” 

(ipil Cora shook down a mass of black ringlets 
fret a snuoy, plqunnt faco. 

, "Cora, who was tho gentleman who stopped 
jfouln tho hall this morning, aftor breakfast f” 
i "Lloulonant Wilde. You repent his ques- 
JJon., He stopped me to inquire who was tho 
.! Kqulsitely beautiful blonde that arrived yester¬ 
day. Now, Nell, tnko care; tho Lieutenant is 
Jt present devotod to mo, so don’t intrude.” 

1 , V Bat, Cora, Henry t!’ 
j,y. "Oh, Henry is at home. I must flirt with 
tomebody. Because I am engaged, must I 
J#rn nun f” 

. "But Henry will bo here to-morrow." 

, "I shall have dismissed the Lieutenant by 
l Ihat time.” 


”0 Coral Coral” 

"0 Nelli Neill Hark! tho dinner-gong, and 
I am yet in my.wrapper. By, by I” And the 
little brunotto flitted from the room. 

Tho largo ball-room wob brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated, and gay groups wero clustered in various 
parts, chatting, flirting, some dancing. Two 
tall, handsome men, in lieutenant’s uniform, 
stood nenr a window, conversing. They were 
half hidden by the falling curtains, and criti¬ 
cized freely tho company already assembled. 

"See, Clarence, there is your last flame, 
Miss Hart. How beautiful sho is, to-night 1 
Who but her would daro to wear scarlet tissue 
in summer. Doos she not look like some 
tropical flower f” 

11 Look at her companion,” said Clarence. 

“That is her cousin, Miss lillen Hart, ami the 
dignified lady in black crapo is her mother.” 

“ Is she not lovoly f Those soft braids of 
fair hair, with tho tiny, stariiko forget-me-nots 
twisted so gracefully round her head, and that 
pure whito dress I Sho is positively angelio I” 

“Shall I introduce youf” 

“ Do, my dear fellow.” 

Arm in nrm, they saunterod across the room. 

“See, Nell,” said Cora, "lioro como Lieu¬ 
tenants Wildo and Ilarvoy. You know Joe 
llarvoy I” 

“Yes.” 

“Tlioy are coming this way. Nolv, Nell, if 
you dare captivate my Lieutenant— Ah, good¬ 
evening, gentlemen. My cousin, Mbs Halt.” 

The two lieutenants bowed low. Harvey 
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offered Ida arm to Cora, while Wilde stood near 
Nellie. 

“ Mother, lot me introdneo to you Lieutenant 
Wilde,” said Nellie, as Cora waltzed off with 
llarvey. 

"Wilde I Exonse me, hut was your mother’s 
maideu name Curtis 1” 

“Yes, madam, Laura Curtis." 

“Then I may claim acquaintance with the 
son of an old schoolmate. Nellie, you have 
heard mo speak of Laura Curtis f” 

“Often, mother." 

The conversation, turning llrst on friendly 
inquiries on the part of Mrs. Iiart, grew lively, 
and, if Lieutenant Wilde had before admired 
Nellio for her lovely faoo, she now no less at¬ 
tracted him i>y her intelligence and graceful 
address. 

Nellio Hart was the only oliild of a widowed 
mother, and heiress to a large proporty; and 
most Jealously did her mother Watch evory 
friend she made, yet evon her fastidious tasto 
found no fault with this new acquaintance. 
Quiet, modeBt in his address, every word and 
gesture showed the gentleman; and Mrs. Hart 
smilingly nodded assent to Nellio’s inquiring 
glanoe, as the Lieutenant asked her to dance. 

Having arrived at West Point only the day 
before, Nellie had made no acquaintances at 
the hotel; and, although many gentlemen wero 
introduced to the beautiful blonde, Lieutenant 
Wilde kept near her almost all the evening, 
and, like a wily diplomatist, spent the intervals 
in conversation with Mrs. Hart. 

“ Nellie, Nellie,” orled Cora, “ I did not ex¬ 
pect thfs of you.” 

They wore seated near the window of tho 
same room in Wliioh they had spent tho morn¬ 
ing. 

“Why, Cora, you were fairly besieged by 
tho United States army. How could I imagine 
you wanted Lieutenant Wilde l" 

“I didn’t want him. Fudgol little Carson 
is fifty times as handsome." 

“Oh, Cora, Mr. Wilde is very handsome.” 

“But suohabearl” 

“ A bear, Cora 1 His manners aro perfect.” 

“And suoh a fool I" 

“ Cora, he is one of the most intelligent mon 
I ever conversed with." 

“Ahem 1 you’ll dol" said Cora, laughing 
heartily. 

“ I—I—” 

Nellie crimsoned, and then turned from her 
mischievous cousin, and began to take the 
flowers from her hair. 

■ “Is that a hint that you are sleepy, and 


would liko to retire?” said Cora, aftorwatch- 
iug her operations for somo minutes. 

“ No, wo can chat in a wrapper, but I wait 
to loosen my hair." 

“ It don’t come off, does it, liko Mrs. Pottor’i? 
She dnneed her false curls down on Captain 
Colton’s shoulder, and they hung most pictu. 
resquoly over his epaulets." 

“Thorel” said Noll, shaking down her litli 
in a golden showor, almost reaching to tier 
foot; “that is comfortable." 

“You look liko an insane angol. Oh, l( 
Lieutenant—’’ 

“Coral” said Nell, imploringly. 

“ Henry is coming to-morrow, so you cat 
have your Wilde admirer all to yonrsolf. Nil 
Wilde—the name would suit your present cot- 
tuino admirably. Thorel don't blush; I ’ll 
stop. Hark I throe o’olock I I must ms. 
Qood-niglit I” 

Aftor Cora left lior, Nollie went to the win¬ 
dow, and stood tlioro for a moment. It vat 
oppressively warm, and, after extinguishing 
her light, she stood at tho open window, look¬ 
ing out on tho beautiful scenery. It was moon¬ 
light, and the rays sliono full upon lior; bol, 
supposing all asleop at that hour, she did not 
draw tho curtain. Prom a boncli undor a clamp 
of trees, entirely concealed by tho deep shadow, 
Lieutenant Wilde, smoking his cigar, studied 
this tableau. The white dross, flowing hair, 
and graceful figuro, nil bathed in the moon¬ 
light, were no mean study, evon lind tho soldier 
been an artist. At last, the curtain fell over the 
window, shutting out tho vision, and Clarence 
Wilde lazily aroso and sauntorod towards the 
hotel. As he passed Nellie’s door, he man 
inured, “That girl is my wife, if I can win her." 

Tho days glided into weeks, and Mrs. Dart 
still lingered at West Point. Cora was at 
Saratoga, yet Nellie expressed no desire lo 
Join lior. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, two 
lioarts wero knitting together in tho pleasant 
walks and rides taken at West Point. Lonj 
ovoiilngs, spont on the porch or in the dimly* 
lighted parlors, added tlicir effeot; and Mil. 
Hart was gratified, hut not surprised, when 
Laura Curtis’s son sought her, to ask tho hand 
of her daughter. 

They wore married I In Mrs. nart’s lovely 
house on tho Hudson all tlireo lived, for the 
widowed mother pleaded hard to keep her 
oliild near her. 

“ If you should be oalled away to serve yonr 
country," she said to Clarence, one evening 
after he had been married some months, "let 
me be liore with Nellie.” 
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“But these nre times of peace,” snid the 
young wife, clinging to her husband, and turn¬ 
ing pale at tho mention of a possibility which 
haunted her. 

“hong may they continue so,’’said he,bend¬ 
ing to kiss her, “ for your sake, Nellie 1” 

Four years passed on quietly in that happy 
homo, and the voico of nuothor Clarence, a 
fair-haired boy, rang through tho house and 
over the lawn and garden. 

One afternoon, Nellie and her mother wero 
leated in tho parlor, conversing. Littlo Claire, 
tired out with a day 'a pleasures, was fast nsleep 
in Nellie's arms. 

"Mother,” said Nellie, “do you notico how 
abstracted and troubled Clarence has grown 
lately, and so tender, so loving—” 

“Is ho not always that!” 

" Yes, but so sadly loving now. Ho holds 
me, sometimes, pressod close to his lioart, and 
looks in my eyes with such a heart-breaking 
tenderness I Oh, mother, I fear—I cannot tell 
what, but I fear some evil.” 

“Sitting hero in tho dark?” snid the voico 
of Nollio’s husband, now Captain Wildo. 

“Yes, come in,” said Mrs. Hart. “Here is 
Nellie complaining that her husband is too 
loving.” 

" Mother I ” oriod Nellie, then added: “Como, 
Clarenco, take Clairo and put him on tho sofa; 
my arms ache.” 

As Captain Wildo bent over his wifo, to com¬ 
ply with her request, she felt that his hand 
was cold ns death, and his whole framo trem¬ 
bling. He placed tho child on tho sofa, and 
then sat down bosido Nellie. 

"My wifo,” ho murmured, drawing tho 
golden-crownod lioad close to him, “oh, how 
can I lenvo hor?” 

" Leave me, Claronco, loave mo?” cried Nellie, 
almost fainting with apprehonsion. "When? 
Why?” 

“To-night, darling, to-night I My company 
sails from New York, to-morrow morning, for 
Mexico." 

"Oh, that fearful war I Must it bo, then?” 
cried Mrs. Hart. 

"Y'es, war is now positively declared. I 
have been expeoting this ordor for some time. 
Nellie I Nellie I she has fainted I” 

l’oor Nollie 1 this confirmation of her worst 
fears was too great a shook ; but after tho first 
insensibility was overcomo, Bhe strained every 
nerve to bear the parting bravely. Her hus¬ 
band was a soldier, and his country claimed 
him; and a bravo, heroic spirit, novor before 


suspeeled in the lively, but gentle Nellie, now 
sustained her. Not till the last kiss was given, 
tho last farewell spoken, did this firmness give 
way; but, as the oarriage rolled away from the 
door, bsaring with it the sunlight of her home, 
Nellie Bank fainting upon tho threshold. I 
have passed over the parting, nor can 1 speak 
of tho agony that ensued. Such scenes, such 
emotions nre sacred ; let them bo lospected. 

Time passed woarily in that lovely home, 
livery day, Claire added fresh agony to the 
young wife’s sorrow by lisping inquiries for 
“Papa," and tho bitter longing for news, the 
sickening dread of evil wero seen in Nellie’s 
languid step, low voice, and anxious face. Mrs. 
Hart watched her idol carefully, yet sympa¬ 
thized too deeply in tho sorrow to chide her for 
betraying it. 

It was a bright afternoon in July, and Nellie, 
taking Clairo for a companion, strolled down 
to a grove near the hotiso, to let the child sail 
a tiny l>oat on a miinio lake there. It was a 
spot endeared to hor by many scenes with her 
husband. They had often passed whole eve¬ 
nings there, sitting or strolling in the moon¬ 
light, chatting or silent, ns their mood varied, 
but, as Nellio now bitterly recalled, always 
loving, kind. After they left tho house, Mrs. 
Hart drew forth from her pocket a letter, re¬ 
ceived that morning, wliioh she had not dared 
to open in Nellie’s presence. It was directed, 
in a strange hand, to her, and ]>ost-marked 
Point Isabel. If all was well, certainly Clarenco 
would have written to his wife, and tho mother 
carefully concealed the letter until sbo could 
open it alone. Alas I her fears wero realized. 
There had been a great bsttlo—I’nlo Alto—and 
Captain Wildo was dangerously wounded in 
the lungs. Mrs. Hart shuddered with drend 
ns the task of imparting this information to 
Nellie rose before her. Slowly, she left the 
house, r.ml walked down to tho grove. Long 
before sho was near enough to speak, she could 
see Nellio and Claire under the trees. Her 
step grew slower, as she came towards them, 
till, livarl-sick with hor task, sho leaned agninst 
a treo, looking at her ohild, who, all uncon¬ 
scious of her great sorrow, was talking to 
Clairo. The boy’s face was raised to Nellie’s, 
as, with a low, sweet voico, she told him of his 
absent father, painting to the eager, listening 
Claire tho dangers of war and his father’s 
bravery and gallantry. 

“When will he come homo, mamma?” asked 
Claire. 

"I cannot toll, Claire.” 

“Show me my pretty papa." 
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Nellie drew from lior bosom tho miniature 
which Clairo called liis “pretty papa." 

“I wish he’d come homo I” said Clairo 
again. “ I’m afraid the nasty soldiers will kill 
my pretty papa." 

Nellie raised her eyes In silent prayer, and 
tlion she saw her mother. 

“A letter I Give it to mo I Quick I quick !” 

“ Nellie dear, llrst lot mo toll you—" 

“Ho is not dead I” 

“ No, my child, hut—” 

“The lotterl lot me seo tho letter I" sho 
gasped, taking it. It was short. 

Madam: My friond and comrado, Captain 
Wildo, desired mo to write to you. In yester¬ 
day’s hattlo lfe fell, severely, wo fear danger¬ 
ously wounded, by a bayonet thrust, through 
tho lungs. lie is in tho hospital, unable to 
write, hut trusts to you to communicate the in¬ 
telligence to Mrs. Wildo. 

1 remain, madam, 

Most respectfully yours, 
Jossi'u IIaiivkv. 

Mas. C. J. Haiit. 

Palo Alto, Jfay dt)i, 184G. 

Nellie read every word. Sho did not faint, 
though her face grow whito ns marble, and a 
cold chill gathered near her licart- 

“ I am going to my husband," sho snid, in a 
calm, dear voice, as sho returned tho letter. 

“Going to Mexico. No, no 1 I cannot lot 
you I" oried Mrs. Ilart. 

“ I must go. Come." And sho moved for 
the house. She took but a few steps, and then 
fell upon tho grass. All tho forced calmness 
gave way, and sho sobbed so violently and long 
that Mrs. Hart was alarmed. Vet, this parox¬ 
ysm over, sho persisted in her llrst intention. 

In vain her mother bogged her to desist from 
hor preparations for departure, sho remained 
firm in her resolvo j and, leaving Clnlre with 
hor mother, sho sailed from New York a few 
weeks after the news reached her of her hus¬ 
band’s dnnger. There were othor Indies, offi¬ 
cer's wives, in tho vessel; and, when Nellie’s 
sad errand was known, muoli sympathy was 
shown, and many little attentions paid her. Sho 
looked bo fair and so frail to start upon that 
long voyage to a oountry wlioro war was raging, 
and tho terror leBt sho Bhould reach Moxieo 
only to find horself a widow, kept her lovoly 
face touchingly sad and pale. Mrs. Colton, tho 
wife of the onptaiu of tho vessel, who had lier- 
solf two sons in tho war, was very kind to Nel¬ 
lie, and, when tho vessel arrived nt her destined 
port, she offered to accompany her on her search, 


pleading a desire to sea hor own “ boys" as an 
exouso to cover tho kindest intontions towards 
tlie sad sufferer. Through the long voyage, 
Nollio had bocn calm and quiet; but now that 
certainty was so near, the trembling frame, 
Hushed oheek, and nervous, hurried manner, 
all betrayed tho torturing suspense. 

Tho troops landed, and Nellie anil Mrs. Colton, 
comfortably perched upon bags of provistoni, 
in a baggage wagon, drove slowly after them 
towards tho interior. 

After all hor travel, Nollio stood nt last, with 
hor kind friend, at the door of the largo church 
where, making it a temporary hospital, the 
wounded from Palo Alto still lay. Months had 
passed I Was Clarence there f Nellie wont in 
with snob a faltering step and pallid face that 
Mrs. Colton, thinking she was fainting, made 
tho inquiries herself. 

Captain Wildo, discharged aftcrsevornlweeka' 
illness, had left the hospital, and joined hli 
regiment. 

“ Wlioro is ho now f" 

“ I cannot tell. My post is hero." 

“ Hut ho is well ?" 

“ O yes; tho wound was not so dangerous II 
was supposed.” 

“ We must find him.” 

“Stop, Mrs. Wildo 1”said Mrs. Colton, “yon 
onn do nothing to-night; sit down. Therol I 
know bIio would faint I" 

Hut Nollio did not faint 1 She saw that no¬ 
thing furtlior could bo dono then, and, nftcrone 
glad, silent prayer of thanksgiving, she turned 
to Mrs. Colton. 

“ There are others boro needing assistanceII 
much ns my poor husband did. Cannot wo be 
of 801110 use?" 

“ Wo are very short of nursos, that 'b a fad," 
snid the man, who acted ns porter ; “ but I gueM 
you ain’t got the stuff in you for a hospital 
nurse.” 

“ Let mo do something,” snid Nellio, implor¬ 
ingly. “ I cannot sit hero and think. To-mor¬ 
row, I will find my husband.’’ 

Hut ninny to-morrows passed, and found 
them still in that old church ; and many a 
hard soldier blessed the soft hand, sweet voice, 
anil tonder onro that replaced tho often carelea 
treatment of the hired nurses. 

At last, Nellie hoard of Clarence. IIo wa* 
at Monterey, again wounded ; and Nellio, find¬ 
ing travel difficult, and hor position a painful 
one, took leave of Mrs. Colton, who was obiiged 
to return to hor husband, and joined a regiment 
as a sutler-woman, in plnco of one left ill *1 
tho hospital. 
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Marching over a now country, heart-sick and 
weary, Nollio still bore up bravely, in the hope 
of seeing lier husband. One day, weary and 
disheartened, she was leaning against a tree, 
crying bitterly, when some one touched her on 
tlio shoulder. 

" What's the trouble, my girl ?” 

She looked up. 

"Captain Harvey!’’ 

"Mrs. Wilde, Nellie Hart, how did you come 
here, and in this dress f" 

“Oh, Captain Harvey, where is my hus¬ 
band 1” 

“At home, I hope.” 

“ What do you mean f This is no time for 
jesting.” 

"Nor do I jest. Claronco lost an arm at 
Monterey, and sailed from here for New York 
nearly three weeks ago. Como I do not look 
so whito. A lame husband at home is better 
thin a dead one bore.” 

" At home I Oh, what shall I do t" 

" Why, you had better como with mo. Mrs. 
Harvey is with me, and we will decide what is 
best for you.” 

Nellie followed him mechanically to the tent, 
where Mrs. Harvey conducted the camp house¬ 
keeping. There the overtasked frame gave way, 
and Bhe sank down fainting. For many days 
the lay very ill, and then came back to con- 
Kiousness to find herself in a private room in 
an hospital. It was no unkindness that left 
her thus lonely. Captain Harvey’s duties called 
him forward, and his wife had no choice but 
to follow him. Returning health came slowly, 
and, finding there was no vessel bound for homo 
for several weeks, Nellie quietly resumed hor 
own hospital cares. Liko some angel visitant, 
that fair face bent over the sufforors, often in¬ 
creased now by battles on all sides, many car¬ 
ried long miles to die on their arrival at a place 
of rest, many delirious with pain, many swear¬ 
ing and cursing till she turned faint with horror. 
Up and down the long aisles, from one bed to 
another she passed, keeping up her own strength 
with the comforting thought of hor husband's 
lafety at home. 

"We shall be loth to lose you,” said one of 
the physicians, taking her aside, one morning, 
11 for you have the steadiest nerves I ever saw 
in 8uoh a fragile frame. Can you assist me 
nowf and your reward shall bo a pieco of good 
news.” 

Accustomed to the sight of blood by fro- 
finent contact, Nellie’s ready, skilful fingers 
acre at his service for a long, tedious opera¬ 
tion ; and silent blessings wore showored upon 


her head by the sufferer, who, manfully crush¬ 
ing back every groan of pain, felt his heart 
swell almost to bursting, as her low voice 
whispered comfort in his ear, and her hand 
wiped away tlio drops of porspiration from his 
faco. 

“That is over,” said tlio doctor, bb she gently 
laid tlio soldier’s head on the pillow. “Now 
for tlio news.” 

“ Yes, tall mo now.” 

“A homeward-bound vessel leaves l’oint 
Isabel next week, and you can join tbe dis¬ 
abled soldiors who go from hero to-morrow. 
May God reward you for the good you have 
dono here,” the doctor added, solemnly, " and 
bring you safely to your husband.” 

In tho parlor of Mrs. Hart’s house on tho 
Hudson, early in the year 1847, were collected 
a group of our old friends. First, seated on 
tho sofa, was Captain Wildo, his ono arm 
round Claire, who asked now ns constantly for 
"mamma” ns he had before done for “papa.” 
Mrs. Ilart sat opposite, sewing; and, on another 
sofa, snt Cora, now Mrs. Henry Russell, and her 
husband. 

“Ono more day,” said Cora. “Nellie will 
surely bo hero to-morrow.” 

" Sho will hardly come to-night. The vessel 
arrived to-day. Oh, if I could only meet her !” 
said the Captain, who, still ill from the effects 
of two wounds, had been with much difficulty 
dissuaded from going to New York to meet 
Nollio. 

Thero was a light step in tho hall and up 
tho stairs, but nobody heard it. A moment 
later, Cora left the room to look at her little 
girl, who slept In a room overhead. As she 
opened tho door, one cry escaped her, but she 
suppressed it and went in. 

“Oh,” cried Captain Wilde, again, “I feel 
as if I could not wait another night before see¬ 
ing Nellio.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” cried Cora, at tho 
door, “allow mo to introduce— O pshaw, 
she’s gone I” 

A figure glided by her towards tho Captain, 
and Nellie was in'her husband’s arms. 
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May 30//<. 

My name is Jncassa Selina Bowon ; I nm 
twenty-four, ami unmarried; I am “literary” 
—tiiat is, I liavo earned something of a reputa¬ 
tion by writing for the magazines and popular 
light literature of the day. I was worn, physi¬ 
cally, by my long winter’s toil in the busy city, 
nml I have come down to board and spend a 
quiet summer in this pleasant sea-side, yet 
country farming-town of Ityefield. I shall not 
write much here, I opino; rather will I resign 
myself to the intluences of nature which woo 
mo to a luxurious, dolce Jar niente sort of lazi¬ 
ness, which I need ns a reaction to the busy, 
brain-tensioned past. I feel, already, years 
younger than I did when I came hero, and I 
have been in liyeileld but three weeks yesterday. 

There is a positivo refreshment in the very 
air around the farm-house, to say nothing of 
tho quiet comfort of its scrupulously neat inte¬ 
rior. Tho house is old and rambling, but well- 
kept, and, unliko country houses in general, 
has a long porch in front, covered with a luxu¬ 
riant trained honeysuckle; ami in tho front 
yard, good Mrs. IInil tells me, by and by will 
bloom “dallies,” and ladies* delight, and “pi- 
liies,” and poppies, and hollyhocks. The entry 
is spacious, and the staircase is wide and turns 
with abrupt angles at every broad stair. On 
nno side, below, is tho elosod parlor, with 
shuttered windows, a carpet with “set” figures, 
a long, wide old-fashioned sofa, a table placed 
exactly under the gilt-framed looking-glass be¬ 
tween tho two front windows, chairs ranged 
around rather primly, and a mourning-pieco 
and profile hnnging over the mantel. But I do 
not sit often in this room, though motherly Mrs. 
Hull begs mo to go where I like and “feel at 
homo,” for tho closed windows givo it a sort 
»>f close, musty smell. Instead, I often bring 
down my sewing, of an afternoon, into tho 
large, sunny, pleasant sitting-room, with its 
• heerful chintz lounge and comfortable rock¬ 
ing-chairs, its bright homespun carpet, green 
asparagus-plumes and hemlock-boughs in tho 
fireplace, the tall eight-day clock in the corner, 
and tho polished hundred-legged table, whereon 
1 liavo placed a few of my books in addition to 
the family Bible, “Baxter’s Call,” and the 
■■ New Hampshire Gazetteer,’* which lay there, 


and the high mantel-shelf, ornamontod with a 
pair of bright brass candlesticks, and a trio of 
gayly painted plaster images ranged after a 
fashion whereof I read oneo in an old story— 
“a parrot, a puppet, a shepherdess”—“apauot, 
a puppet, a shepherdess.” 

Tho long kitchen, extending tho whole length 
of tho rear of tho house, save tho butteiy at 
one end, is a marvel of neatness, from the care¬ 
fully scoured and sanded threshold of tho hack 
door to tho red tiled hearth whereon Mrs. Hull 
stands on baking-days, before the open-mouthed, 
glowing brick oven, to superintend the incom¬ 
ings and outgoings of the great loaves of cake, 
the batches of pies, and countless drop-cukes 
which find their way to her bountifully spread 
table, for my hostess serves me no meagre fare 
—stale bread, superannuated cake, the “fossil 
remains” of last week’s steak converted into 
minced pies, nor the beverage yclept codec 
faintly colored with feeble chalk-and-water 
cream, such as one must be content with at 
city boarding-houses. 

Then, my own room is tho spare chamber 
over tho closed parlor, and the embodiment of 
my idea of comfort. To bo sure, tho smother¬ 
ing bed of live geese-feat hers, which I tumbled 
to the lloor, and good Mrs. Hull boro away, after 
my first night here at tho farm, savored of 
rather too norm a welcome; but tho snow- 
white valnnce and fresh pillow-slips, tlio long 
dimity curtains swaying to and fro in the breeze 
that comes in through tho raised window from 
tho blooming apple-orchard below, the little 
round table upon which I have laid out my 
porlfolio, writing-desk, and hooks, and where 
I am writing now; the great china pitcher 
crowded with pink and white apple-blossoms, 
whoso fragrance is more delicate than Lubin’s 
vaunted extraits —do not all these bring a vision 
of rest and comfort to tho eyes that have long 
been used to tho crowded city streot nml high 
brick-and-mortar walls ? 

And then, too, away beyond llio acres of 
white bloom in tho apple-orchards, beyond the 
green meadows and the farthest dark belt of 
forest, I catch a glimpse of the blue sea—the 
fiesh, the beautiful sea, that always brings me 
an inspiration l Tho sea and the forest! Byron 
never wrote two truer lines than these 
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"There is a pleasure in tho pathless wood, 

Thoro is a rapturo on tho lonoly shoroi" 

I liavo spent afternoons, lit tile long, bright May- 
t ime, among the woodland paths over yonder, 
gathering tho fragrant pink and white trailing 
arbutus, tho frnil wind-flower, ,the pale ane¬ 
mone, and dark, glossy wintergreon; and often, 
when Farmer Hull harnesses his black horse 
for a ride to tho vicinity of the beach, I beg for 
a tide; and wliilo ho talks and bargains with 
tho fishermen, 1 walk along tho edgo of tho 
curling breakers, hrenthing the strong, damp 
sen air, watching tho sea-birds dip their wings 
in the creamy foam, then stretch away ovor 
the waves, or gather white cockle-shells or 
brown “sailors’ rattles” from tho hare sand. 

“ I wish I could live. on the bench," I said, 
tho other night, to good Mrs. Hull, ns I canto 
homo from one of these rides with her hus¬ 
band, ((landing and holding my hat by tho 
strings, at the dairy door, wlioro sho was “set¬ 
ting” tho evening’s milk. “ Yes, 1 do; 1 wish 
I owned a house right there on Hoar’s Head, 
where, all night long, stormy nights, I could 
hear tho solemn musio of tho waves heating 
against tho foot of the cliff." 

“ I rather guess you’d begin to feel kinder 
solemn yourself, a-layin’ awake two or tlirco 
siclt nights, nntl ho a-hentin’ round for somo 
jtlnco where you could git a good, comfortable 
night’s sleep, Miss Jacassy," good-humoredly 
said Mr. Hull, who had overheard my remark, 
coming into tho kitchen for supper. 

“Oh, 1 'in sure, Mr. Hull, that tho ocean would 
never weary me,” I replied, deprecatingly ; “I 
could listen to its voice forever. You don't 
know—” Hut 1 checked myself there, for I 
couldn’t tell him why I dwelt so constantly on 
' thoughts of the sea. “ I shall lie sorry when 
tho timo comes for mo to go hack to the crowded 
city again, never to look upon tho sen, snvn 
the harbor crowded with ships, never to feel 
the lonely calm and rest of the quiet sandy 
beaches.” 

“ Come, come, Miss Jacassy, you forget moth¬ 
er’s nice supper’s waitin’, and your rido ought 
to a’ gin you a right sharp appetite. As for your 
goin’ hack to that stived-up city ag’in, I ’vo my 
notions ag’in that, too, and rutlior guess mother 
and I ’ll have to adopt you. Hey, mother, what 
do you think on’tf” ns Mrs. Hull made her 
appearance from tho dairy. "Keep you ns well 
as not, out hero on tho farm—no gals nor nothin’ 
of our own, and ’Lislia, lie’s off n-lawyerin’ in 
Hostin. 1 declnro you have picked up right 
smart nud rosy in jest these three weeks you ’vo 
been here, and I don’t know ’bout lettin’ you 


go hack to git pale nud pindlin’ ng’in.” And 
tho farmer kindly stroked my head as I sat 
down to table. 

1 could not eat much of tho savory edibles 
tho good man ami his wife pressed upon me, 
for the emotions that swelled in my throat. I 
had met so little kindness these latter years of 
my life—there were so few who loved me—that 
tlio honest alfcetion of these simple people 
made my heart very tender. 

When I left the kitchen, at tho close of the 
meal, 1 overheard Mrs. Hull remark toiler hus¬ 
band: “Somehow, her talk about the beach 
puts me in mind of ’l.islia ; he alters spends 
half his time down to the shore, when he comes 
home, you know, Amos. Now, I dare say she’ll 
go and write a piece of po’try or something 
about it, and it ’ll read beautiful when it’s 
printed.” 

Later, that evening, when I had come down 
to sit with Mi's. Hull, she brought from the par¬ 
lor a daguerreotypo-caso and placed it in my 
hand. 1 opened it. 1 do not know that there 
was anything peculiar in the face that met me 
save that it was frank and manly in expression; 
hut tho eves had a depth nud a certain clair¬ 
voyance, if I may so speak, that seemed to 
read my own thoughts in mine. 

“ It is ’Lislia't picture,” said Mrs. Hull, with 
a pleased, motherly expression in her counte¬ 
nance. “ llo brought it for a present, last sum¬ 
mer, when ho came home. And it looks jest 
like him—jest so pleasant and good ! 11c ain’t 

handsome ; ’I.islia never was ; but ho’s n <;««</ 
boy, Miss Jacassy ! I shall allers call him hoy. 
I b’lieve,” she added, smiling, “though lie’s 
—leiiimo see, ’l.islia mu t! he twenty-seven, this 
spring. They say ho’s gettin’ to lie a great 
lawyer, oil there in tho city. Maybe you ’vo 
heard of him ; his pardner is Cyrus Harlow ; 
they’re ‘ Harlow Jc Meredith.’ ” 

“ I have heard of tho linn,” I nnswored. 
“You must he very happy in your son, Mrs. 
Hull,” 1 said, handing hack the miniature. 

“ Son! I,a, ldess you, Miss Jacassy, haven't 
I told you ? Why, he’s Amos’s nephew, his 
youngest sister's child. Hut then we took him 
when ho was only sevon—all alone in the 
world, an orphan—nud ho seems jest like our 
own. Amos wanted to make a farmer of him ; 
hut, somehow, tho hoy took to his liooks. Ami 
so I told Amos 'twant no use to go ng’in natnr’, 
and, if we had plenty of this world’s goods, and 
tho farm brought in more’ll we ever should 
know what to do with, wo'd better give ’l.islia 
a college eildiention, and wo did.” 
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“But had you never any children of your 
own, my dear Mrs. Hull?” I asked. 

She did not answer; but tho hand that held 
tho miniature trembled and snapped the spring 
suddenly. She loft the room, and presently re¬ 
turned from the parlor with ono of the profiles, 
out in paper, which I had noticed in its little 
gilt frame over the mantel; and, when I turned 
to look upon it by the flickering lamp-light, I 
saw a tear upon the glass. The outlino was 
that of a youthful face, plump and rounded. 

“ This is all I liavo left of poor Mary, except 
some of her hair in my bureau-drawor up 
stairs,” she Baid, in a husky voice. “ It was 
taken years ago, before miniatures wero in¬ 
vented. She died when Bho was only seven¬ 
teen ; it was ovor twenty years ago. Oh, Miss 
Jacassy, you don’t know how that blow took 
hold of our hearts, Amus'd and mine I lie can't 
spunk about her to this day without cryiu’, 
though nobody'd call Amos Hull a soft-hearted 
man. It was our trouble that first opened our 
hearts to 'Llsha, I suppose. Deary mu I 1 hope, 
if you ovor marry and liavo children of your 
own, you '11 never have them taken from you 1 
Nobody knows, except them that 'a lost ’em, the 
loneliness of a sorrow-striokon mother's heart. 
I liko to liavo young people in tho liouso,” she 
added, returning from tho parlor, whither nho 
went to replace tho profile on the wall—that 
simple outlino of features which, though min¬ 
gled tlioso twenty yoars with tho gravo-moukl, 
still conjured to tho mother’s gaze a vision of 
her dead and gono seventeen-year-old Mary. 
“ I like to liavo you lioro, for it soems like hav¬ 
ing Mary with us again. Somohow, you put 
me in mind of her overy day; your laugh 
sounds jest liko hors; though my poor Mary 
wasn’t accomplished, and didn’t liavo such 
great talents as you have, and couldn’t have 
made a verse of po’try to save her life. But 
she was a good girl, and would a’ been a sight 
of comfort to Amos and I in our old ago, if 
she’d a lived." For tho good woman didn’t 
scum to think tlint hor Mary might liavo luft 
her for another homo ; to her, she was still the 
seveuteeii-yoar-old girl whose pleasant laugh 
and smile oheored tho farm-house. “A sight 
of comfort 1 but Qod took her, and ho knows 
wllat’s for tho bust I 'Malia, now, he'd like 
• our po’try and writings, I dare say,” slio con- 
'inued, in a more cheerful vein, “for ho's al¬ 
ters readin’ some book or other when lie’s at 
homo. I do hope he ’ll bo at home this sum¬ 
mer, if lie don’t stay only long enough to go 
down to tho boaoh ; ho suoms kind of bewitched 
with the soa, and, if lie comes wliilo you 're 


hero, he ’ll carry you tliore as often as you 
want to go.” 

"Yes, indeed 1 and tlion you can pitch a 
tent there, and livo till you’re tired,” said 
farmer Hull, good-humoredly, coining iu then 
from his outdoor duties. “ But leek here, 
mother, I got Borne nice fresh fish down to tho 
shore, this afternoon, and we ’ll have ’em fried 
for breakfast. Miss Jacassy ’ll bettor bogin to 
laru to like fish, if she’s goiu’ down to livo by 
the soa.” 

1 liavo writton all this hero boenuso it pleases 
me, tho lionost, well-moaning kindness of tlioso 
good people; and it pleases me, the life of 
quiet content I am loading here in this Bcason 
of rest. 1 shall try to put olf all thoughts of tho 
futuro and live in tho present; to enjoy all and 
everything tlint comes to mu, tho fresh nir, tho 
birds and flowers, the woods, and the sea. I 
will lay aside my pen, now; but I may write 
more somo other day. 

Juxb 15(A. 

I like to talk about mysolf in my journal, as 
I talk about other people on paper; so 1 will 
sit down, this soft, rainy, Juno day, wliilo there 
is a cool, pattoring sound among the loaves of 
tho great elm at my window, and wrilo out— 
as 1 do for my heroines—a history of my life. 

I have hitherto written nothing here of my 
antecedents, save that I am twenty-four, nnd 
unmarried, I am “ literary,” and my uamo is 
Jacnssa Selina Bowon. 

Jacassy!’ Where upon earth did I got 
that name?” honestly queried farmer Hull, tlio 
other day ; and X will answer hero, and more 
at length, too, than I did him then. 

Jacnssa was for my mothor, who was a 
Southron by birth; though I liavo no memory 
of hor save of a beautiful, palo faco lit by dark 
eyes of unnatural brillianoy, as slio leaned 
against the back of hor sick-chair, while colored 
nurses watohed her, and my father leanod over 
her tenderly. This was iu tho early morning 
twilight of my oliildhood. She died soon after. 
I remember 1 wept passionately when they told 
mo; nnd my father brought me back to liis na¬ 
tive New Kngland home, to the care of his 
maiden aunt, Miss Selina llowon, who, with 
nobody to love or olicer her lonulincss in her 
old-fashioned mansion, received mo Into her 
heart nud home, adding her maiden name to 
my patronymic, with tho proviso, I Blipposo, 
that I was to inliurit all her worldly goods nnd 
possessions at her decease. 1 do not remember 
much of iny father save that ho possessed an 
oreot, martial bearing, and used to gratify my 
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giilish fancy by sometimes arraying himself in 
a lino uniform, 'or ho was an officer in the .Ame¬ 
rican navy. When I was only six, ho was sum¬ 
moned from his long furlough into active service; 
and, kissing me good-by, ho resigned mo to 
Aunt Selina. From that voyage my father 
never returned. A coup de soleil smote him 
down on the deck of his vessel ill tho Mediter¬ 
ranean, and ho died shortly aftor. When the 
government ship arrived on our shores, a bul¬ 
letin of his death reached us in lieu of himself, 
whom we fondly expected. It was weeks be¬ 
fore I — a ten-year-old child —could mention 
him without a burst of team ; but afterwards, 
in tho cheerful life of girlhood, my violent 
grief was subdued. I think, though, it was in 
tlioso days that 1 began to cherish my intense 
love and yearning for tho sea. He fore, 1 hud 
thought of it only ns tho great water whereon 
my father’s ship sailed ; but, from tho time 
they brought the news of his death, I thought 
of it as his grave. We did not live near the 
coast—Aunt Selina’s little estate was inland— 
but I used to go into tho garret, and, seating 
myself at the window looking eastward, gaze 
away to tho dark blue belt of tho far horizon 
ami fancy it the ocean, with every white speck 
of cloud drifting there a tloating ship. So sharp 
tlie picture outlined on my mental retina, I saw 
tho snowy sails and tapering spars—the deck 
where my noble father walked in his officer’s 
uniform, with tho star on liia breast—I saw tho 
great, red, fiery sun wheel high above his head, 
the angry darts that struck him, his fall to tho 
deck with his hand to his head—tho sailors 
bearing him down into his state-room—the 
slow lingering—tho death—tho burial at sea— 
all tliia passed before me, distinct as the fea¬ 
tures of a panorama. Then, when Aunt Seli¬ 
na’s voice summoned mo to soino light task or 
duty, I would hear away with me tho same 
pictures to ho thought of till nightfall and 
dreamed of in my sleep. 

And at school, too, while tho other children 
drew pictures on their slates, or played at “ tit- 
tat-too” when tho teacher’s hack was turned, 
or the hoys aimed paper bullets at some 11 y-tar¬ 
get on the ceiling, I wcuild turn tho leaves of 
my Olney’s Atlas till I cnino to the map of Ku- 
ropo, and, guiding with my finger an imaginary 
vessel’s track along tho Mediterranean, then 
threading her way through the narrow Gibraltar 
pass, up round sunny Portugal, ami into tho 
wild Biscayan Hay, “here,” I would whisper 
under my breath to some confidential school¬ 
mate, “just hero, in tho Hay of Biscay, my 


father died, and tho sailors tied a round shot to 
his feet and buried him in the sea 1” 

The sea 1 Henceforth it was a sacred shrine 
to which my heart was ever turning. No won¬ 
der I looked u|Nin it with intensest yearnings 
—it held my father. Homo would have said l 
should have thought of it but with terror ami 
dread ; hut not so; I loved it. I used to be¬ 
lieve that when the sailors lowered him down, 
in his bright uniform, and tho great gieen 
waves parted to receive him, tho mermaids 
took him in their long, beautiful arms, and sung 
to him as they carried him down to their cmat 
bowers ; and I loved to fancy that one of them 
might have worn the face of my own dear mo¬ 
ther. It was a childish belief; but it gave mo 
infinite satisfaction. 

Hut I will new write of other things. At 
fourteen, Aunt fc'elina sent me away to hoard¬ 
ing-school. Tho dear old lady had hut little 
book-kuowledgo herself, hut she was pleased 
that the grand-niece of her enro should have 
every advantage. I was tall at that age—as 
tall as I am now; ami I had iny mother’s eyes. 

At regular intervals for three years I went 
home on vacation visits; hut I think I realty 
enjoyed myself better at school with my hooks 
and companions than at tho quiet mansion 
where Aunt Sol inn lived in her staid, though 
comfortable, way. I was a favorite with alt the 
girls at the seminary. There was one, El iso 
Wentworth, my room-mate, with whom I was 
then very intimate. I think all young people 
—girls and hoys in their teens—have what may 
properly he termed “a Platonic age,” when all 
the poetry and sentiment of their natures come 
tumbling uppermost, effervescing like new root 
beer; and I suppose 1 was in mine then, for I 
fancied Kliso Wentworth and myself “conge¬ 
nial.” Wo rend pen-try together, exchanged 
rings and locks of hair, and vowed eternal 
friendship. (A’ii passant, it is over live years 
now since I have seen her!) I mention her 
particularly here, because, as you shall see 
presently (I am so used to writing for tho 
good public that I fancy the “ reader’’ must he 
somewhere behind the curtain), through her I 
first opened tho chapter in my life 1 am now 
going to relate. 

I have already said I am “ literary,” but not, 
like Byron, did I “awake and find myself 
famous,” it came gradually; but there was a 
dim prescience of my future occupation in my 
school-girl days. A poem, ono of tho many 
written in a pink-rose, sentimental inood, saw 
light in The Young Ladies' Repository and Cus- 
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Let over tho unique signature ot “Jacassn," 
oliciting tlie admiration of all the soininary 
girls ; but wlion, ono day, Eliso Amantha Wont- 
worth—I writo her name in full—brought me 
a numhor of the Yale Literary anil Scientific 
Magazine, published monthly by a olnss of 
young juniors at Ynlo, confidentially imparting 
that her brother, Montaguo Livingstono Went¬ 
worth, was editor—when she brought mo this, 
and showed mo “ Jaoassa’s” poem copied, with 
complimentary remarks by the editor on “tho 
fair and accomplished young nutlioross, who, if 
wo mistake not, will make her mark" (query : 
her X mark?) “on tlio future song-litcraturo 
of her land; giving evidenco thus early of 
having quaffed from tho 1’arnassian spring:"— 
when I read this, then, indeed, 1 began to 
imagino that tho “divine afllntus” was suroly 
mine by right. 

“Oh, Jacnssa, you must soo my hrothor Mon¬ 
taguo I” said Eliso. “ llo's splcndidl Such an 
air—so distingue! just liko a novul hero. I do 
wish lio’d come hero—how tho girls would 
envy us him! Ho wears his hair long, and 
Hyion collars, and ho dotes on ‘ Cliildo Harold I’ 
I know you and ho would ho congenial l You 
see I ’vo written him all about you ; and what 
do you think, darling ?" and, with a mysterious 
air, slio took from her pockot a little pink note, 
rodolcnt of jookoy-club, and suporsoribed in a 
delicate, running oliirography :— 

"To 

Tub Faib Jacasha. 

Helicon's Fount. 

Ily Pegasus's Express.” 

And this was the commencement of my ac¬ 
quaintance with Montague Livingstone Wont- 
worth, this pretty, Haltering note, worded so 
faultlessly and intersporsod with poetio quota¬ 
tions—a snare set by a heartless, sentimental 
collego fopling, to entrap a silly-headed, equally 
sentimental school-girl. 

What need to enlargo hero? Reader—ah, 
there comes in “tho smell of tlio shop” again 
—if you ho a woman, who has survived tho 
ago when every school-girl fanoy looms up a 
mirngo— le grande passion—you must linvo re¬ 
corded on your brain-tablet similnr experiences 
of your own ; and, if you linvo not, plenso tako 
my word—Jacassn Selina Bowen, spinster's— 
for it, that you must ho “tho exception to tho 
rule,” tho “ono out of tho hundred” who have 
escaped thorn. I smilo now when I think how, 
as time passed, I loved tho author of that little 
pink, scented note, for I did lovo him with all 
the strength of a first sontimout. I suppose it 


was bceauso of tho intensity of my nature. I 
never do anything by halves j 1 either lovo or 
dislike strongly, unless by chnnca I sometimes 
got into that negnlivo state, indifferenco. But 
I will record what a devotion I cherished for 
Montaguo Livingstono Wentworth, and how, 
after our correspondence progressed till three 
score or more of notes lind passed botweon us, 
and tho congenial Eliso Amantha had accom¬ 
panied mo homo, when I went to spend my last 
vaoation, and tho poct-brothor came down to 
pass a leisuro week with his divinity at Aunt 
Solina’s, ono day, in tho tittle arbor of Aunt 
Selina’s “hack garden,” ho got down on his 
knees, and, with his hand on tho right side of 
his white Marseilles vest, vowed eternal fealty 
to “ his peerless, genius-dowried Jacassn.” 

Well, Elise went hack to school, to send mo 
little sistorly notes weekly; I remained with 
dear old Aunt Selina, who was getting feeble, 
and “tho twin of iny soul,” who had, mean¬ 
time, weaned himself from his Alma Mater, 
though professing his intention soiuo time to 
write a hook of poems “that should startle the 
world,” returned to his nntivo town, content 
meanwhile to step into his father’s shoes and 
country practice as a more sure foothold in this 
matter-of-fact world than an uncertain lido on 
Pegasus’s slippery hack, varying tho employ¬ 
ment of mixing pills by inditing Bonnets “To 
Jaoassa’s Eyebrow 1” and letters teeming with 
protestations of never-dying affection and anti¬ 
cipations of that time “ in the bliss-fraught 
future" which “should bring him happiness 
and Jncassa." 

And this wns why—because of the jockey- 
club scented notes, and tho llattcry, and the 
protestations, and tho sort of shy, silent bliss of 
rovories and dreams—because of tho lock of 
oiled hair I kept in my writing-desk, and the 
ring, doviced by two hearts transfixed by one 
arrow, I wore on tho " engagement-finger" of 
my left hand—beeauso of that very natural 
feeling, common to all hearts, which makes us 
all want somohody to lovo and to love us, till 
sometimes tho glamor so blinds our eyes that 
wo mistake tho dross for tho lino gold—because 
of all this, for ono twelvemonth of my life l 
walked in a blissful dream along a path of roses. 

But tho awakening came. Tho roses turned 
to commonest fiowers—primroses or "old maid's 
pinks," nt that I Tho dny enmo wlion-—hut tho 
tears arrest my jesting mood as I write now, 
anil I am saddened, for with that sorrow began 
the first rcul experiences of my lifu—tho day 
came when dear old Aunt Selina died. 1 loved 
her; I had brightened some years of her quiet. 
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lonely life ; niul of lato I had strengthened tlio 
feeble, groping stops which, day by day—though 
I did not know it then—were drawing ncaror 
heaven. 1 felt a strange, sad loneliness wlion 
they pressed tlio Bod ovor her coffin in tho little 
villagogravoyard. Wore my feelings prophetio? 
Eighteen, and kinlcss 1 Hut when a letter came 
from Montague, oxpressivo of lovo and sym¬ 
pathy, I could hut strive to banish my sadness, 
and, though tenderly cherishing my kind old 
aunt’s memory, imagine that the world held 
some brightness, after all. 

After that, there were strango revelations. 
Everybody at Eastlnke thought Aunt Selina in 
“comfortable” circumstances; and though I 
had known that the keeueyeil, ferret-nosed 
lawyer, Esquiro Lynx, had "let” my aunt 
some moneys, which slio had expended in re¬ 
pairs on tho place, giving notes for tho same, 
yet from my soul 1 could not believe but thoso 
were fraudulent ones ho brought in against tho 
estate at the executors’ settlement, covering, 
ns they did, nearly tho whole property. Yet 
there was Aunt Selina’s signature, in her 
cramped, old-fashioned hand. Surmises, if in¬ 
dulged by others, were withheld from mo ; bo, 
when ntfairs were settled, it was found that 
Esquiro Lynx’s claims covered tho wholo home- 
place, and the bequest of “Selina llowen, spin¬ 
ster,” of her wholo property to “her beloved 
nieco, Jacassa Selina llowen,” resolved into my 
receiving but tho paltry sum of a few hundred 
dollars, as residno of tho sale of B.aid "pro¬ 
perty,” “ when outstanding debts were paid.” 

To say that I was surprised at this state of 
affairs and my sense of utter dependence would 
hardly express my feelings; I was confused, 
blinded, not knowing whither to turn. From 
having never known a want, from being tho 
petted child of Aunt Selina's adoption, who, 
certainly, if in tho straitened circumstances 
tho settlement of hor estate showed, was never 
parsimonioustowardsmointliemntterof money 
—from this to being thrown, ns it were, on my¬ 
self for a timo completely unnerved mo. It I 
was weeks before I could fully comprehend my 
position. Meantime, ns the executors’ sale had 
taken place, and tho homestead had been bid 
off at publio auction, I had gone to board in 
the family of the village minister, n worthy 
man, whoso wife had been a firm friend of 
Aunt Selinn’s. Tho venerable man only sighed 
and shook his head, when the place was sold I 
to tho highest bidder; but good Mrs. Dean | 
said, in her cheery, comforting way: “Never 
mind, my dear, don’t cry. It won’t be long 
before you ’ll have a house and homo of your I 


own, and, what is better, somebody to love you, 
if all we hear of that lino young gentleman 
who used to como to sco you is true. So keep 
up a good heart, Jacassa I Trials aro sent us 
by One who ‘dootli nil things well.’" I did 
not betray my feelings in tho kind-hearted 
woman's presence, but when alone 1 could not 
restrain tho heart-sick tears, for I had received 
no letter from Montague for n long time, llad 
he gone, too, with the rest—Aunt Selina, home, 
and fortune? Hut, afterwards, these salt tears 
left me calmer. There camo n mood of search¬ 
ing thought; something of tho old spirit that 
mado me, in childhood, seek out on the map 
for the spot where my father’s dead body went 
down into tho deep, sent my mental vision 
searching tho great unknown ocean of the 
future to lay my finger on the spot where tho 
Corpso of a dead lovo should be buried. Was 
my gazo prophetic then ? I think so; for, when 
days and weeks went by, bringing me no word 
of affection, no visit from one who, in tho past, 
had asked permission to guide and share my 
future—when tho “congenial” Elise (who, in 
tho days of my reputed heiress-ship, had scarce 
allowed a week to pass without somo dainty 
note, commencing “pet” or “darling," found 
its way to Eastlnke) also placed the antipodes 
of silence between us—then I felt a lino scorn 
rise up in my heart ngninst those summer friends 
of fortune, who “stood afar off” when tho rough 
hand of adversity swept over my head. So, one 
day, with a strength that surprised myself, I 
enveloped tho pink, scented love-notes, the 
ambrosial lock of hair, the deviced ring, and 
returned them all to Montngno Livingstone 
Wentworth. I hope it gavo him no more pain 
in tho receiving than it did mo in tho sending. 
After that, I settled down for a season into a 
quint sort of life. I suppose my heart wasn't 
dead, only benuml>od, for 1 felt its presence yet 
in tho gratitudo I had towards kind Mr. anil 
Mrs. Dean, who, when I told them what I had 
done, said : “ Never think of him again, dear; 
lie is not worthy of you. You aro our child 
now.” But 1 think such an experience ns I 
underwent in that time—tlio suddenly waking 
from a love-life to find one’s self walking hence¬ 
forth alone, bearing tho memory of “not a 
broken heart, but a broken dream”—tends to 
make one distrustful, reserved, old before their 
time. 1 know it was so with me. I felt littlo 
interest in anything or any one outside tlio 
homo of my kind friends ; I shunned society, 
and, when Frank Dean began to solicit my 
company to tlio village lectures, and to mani¬ 
fest a growing sentiment warmer than friend- 
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Bilip, I know that tlm refusal I felt compelled 
to give him came from a heart which would not 
soon again listen to man's love. And then iny 
pride and natural independence of character 
took alarm ; I must not stay in that homo to 
pain those good people by refusing their son’s 
n (lection; 1 must go away at once—but whither? 
1 began to cast about for some means of sup¬ 
port, for I wished to leavo intact tho few hun¬ 
dreds, my all, which good Mr. Dean had placed 
in trust for me. Could 1 teach ? I thought 
strongly of this plan nt first; then another idea 
occurred. I should have written that, in tho 
year that intervened between my leaving school 
and Aunt Felina’a death, I had followed my 
penchant for literary pursuits by the writing 
and sending some tales and poems to popular 
periodicals, for which the honor of 41 seeing my 
name in piint” lmd been considered ample com¬ 
pensation ; ami now, bethinking of the many 
who follow the pen for a livelihood, 1 inclosed 
to a publisher my first article for which 1 asked 
an equivalent in money. It was returned to 
me. 44 It possessed considerable merit, but, 
owing to the press of matter, obliged to de¬ 
cline. Very sorry not to bo able to use,” etc. 
etc. So ran the accompanying note from the 
publisher. I was disappointed, but not crushed. 
1 do not think I am egotistical by nature, hut I 
knew the article was not devoid of merit, and 
I re-enveloped it to another publisher of whom 
1 had heard favorably as an eneouragev of young 
authors. I waited days, poised between hope 

and fear. If Mr. ft-decided against me, I 

should grow despairing. Hut he did not; bo 
remitted me a liberal price for my manuscript; 
ho also sent a kind, encouraging letter— 44 ho 
would bo pleased to hear from me often in the 
future.” I read that letter with tears in my 
eyes. I felt that my path was marked out for 
me ; literature should be my profession and the 
means of my livelihood. Another piece of good 
fortune came. Tho editor of a ladies’ magazine 
published in a metropolitan city, for which 1 
had often contributed during that year of lei¬ 
sure, addressed mo, stating that lio had need of 
an assistant lady editor, 44 Pleased with my 
uprightly, piquant style, could I be engaged to 
edit a certain department and contribute a cer¬ 
tain amount at a stipulated price?” This, in 
no wiso conflicting with my desire to contribute 
to Mr. ft-’s publication, ns it left my eve¬ 

nings at my disposal, 1 bailed as a perfect God¬ 
send. I dispatched an affirmative answer; I 
would he in the city by a given date. Now, 
indeed, I was comparatively independent. I 
bade my kind friends good-by ; I returned the 


honest shake of Frank Dean’s hand, and pro¬ 
mised to remember him with sisterly affection; 
I went to the scene of my labors. 

That was six years ago. 1 have found friends 
—some few valued ones, foremost among whom 
are the kind editor and bis gcntlo lady wife ; 
but I do not go much into society, I write 
constantly; not so much from tho love of tho 
calling, or its reward—though there is rare joy 
in meeting face to face your own brain-children 
coming out from their birth-realm, Fnnoy-lnnd ; 
rare fascination in weaving now a sunny, now 
n sombre tissue, warp and woof at Imagina¬ 
tion’s loom 1—not so much for these, ns to 
banish, in tho busy present, memories of the 
clouded past. And thero is a satisfaction in 
being constantly employed. No idle boms of 
lady-like enni. 1 , no wearisomo moments hanging 
on my hands 1 I thank God that He gave me 
this intense brain, this working nature I 

Sometimes there come visions of another life 
—a blessed home-life—where some strong arm 
holds me, and stems back the heavy tide of 
circumstances that press hard against me; 
w'hero some strong, ‘rue heart shelters me and 
will not let tho Rtorm bent on my naked head. 
1 hear a deep-toned voico say, tenderly, 44 My 
own, my wife l” I feel tho clasping arms and 
dewy lips of littlo children climbing on my 
knees; 1 see a home mndo beautiful by all tho 
garnitures which refinement can gather around 
mo ; but that mood is resolutely crushed back, 
and 1 am again alone, writing, writing, in my 
littlo boarding-house room, with tho saddened 
heart and weary brain—alone, alone 1 

And yet, why sigh ns I write these words? I 
should bo content; my lot is far hnppior than 
many—the wretched, the sin-stricken. I do 
not envy tho finest pallid lady to whom satins, 
and velvets, and liveried equipages cannot bring 
freshness and happiness for tho world-weary 
heart throbbing listlessly under her silken bod¬ 
ice. i am young and healthy, nnd l am happy. 
The long autumns and winters in the close city 
are more than compensated by these country 
Bojournings, upon which I enter in tho spring¬ 
time. I was at Kastlnke, last year ; tho Deans 
were glad to have me there. Frank met me 
with kindly heart ami hand, and introduced 
mo, with a conscious pride, to his wife and the 
toddling Frank at her knee. Hut I do not think 
it good to stop always in ono placo, so this sea¬ 
son brought me to quiet, country, yet sea-side, 
Kvefield. 1 am quito at homo here, with good 
Mrs. Hull and tho kind-hearted farmer. 1 am 
glad there is little so-called “society” here. 
Thero are two or three hotels down at the shore, 
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but I have no friends there; and I am glad, for 
they might think it necessary to draw out tho 
literary lady from lior self-imposed chrysalis 
state, and I would not like to be lionized, oven 
in a small way. 

By tho way, I have omitted to writo that I 
read, a year or two since, the marriage of Mon- 
taguo Livingstone Wentworth. 1 liked to liavo 
forgotten it. His bride’s cognomen was Nancy 
Maria Hopkins. I remember her—she was at 
tho Seminary—tho daughter of a wealthy re¬ 
tired tallow-chandler. The saucy younger 
scholars used to speak of her as “gawky.” 
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She had red hair and a net retrouts/, and had 
a habit of putting her finger in her mouth when 
she missed her recitation. I wonder if Montague 
Livingstono dowried her with tho lock of Ma- 
oassar-oiled hair and the dev iced ring?—I am 
doubtful concerning tho poetical love-notes, for 
I remember that, at “ par’s request, ** “Nancy 
Mariar” was excused from “composition” at 
the Seminary—I suppose ho did—as he did also 
with himself—for Nancy Maria’s father is dead, 
and she inherits fifty thousand dollars won in 
tho taltow business. 

(Couclualoo next month.) 
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TIIE ORDEAL; OR, TIIE SPRING AND MIDSUMMER OF A LIFE. 


BY A LICK n. n AVI'. A. 


CIl APT Kit I. 

“This young Austin is a very clover fellow, 
I understand.” 

Tlio ‘‘clever fellow” blushed up to his fore¬ 
head with Burpriso and delight, lie could not 
help overhearing the remark, hut it was not 
his fault. The rich merchant, Anthony Hrad- 
strect, might have seen, if ho had been so in¬ 
clined, who his next neighbors were, and polite¬ 
ness would not allow the subject of his conver¬ 
sation to let down tho heavy hook of engravings 
ho was balancing for tho pretty, but silly Miss 
l’erkins, and walk out of ear-shot. 

“ Oh, remarkably clovor; not only that, but 
solid and very high-toned.” 

Now, when you consider that tho last speaker 
was tlio president of tho college in which Carrol 
Austin was to graduate tho next Commence¬ 
ment, and tho querist the father of the young 
lady that he considered the most lovely, tho 
most faultless, the dearest girl in the world, 
you can understand how near tho huge 1'iir ile 
Paris came to crushing Miss Perkins’s daintily 
slippered foot. 

“ Dear me, it’s too heavy, isn’t it f Your 
hands quite tremble,” said Miss I’erkins, good- 
naturedly. “ I think I 'vo seen it long enough. 

I hope to go to Paris some day—don't you, 
Mr. Austin ?—and seo the Madelaine, and tho 
l’alais ltoyale, and tho lioulevards for myself. 
Kmily went last year, and brought back tho 
most delightful quantity of gloves and pocket- 
hamlkercliiefs. This is a pair of tho gloves I 
have on.” And she held up a hand she was 
Tery fond of displaying. " Hho saw that dread¬ 
ful I.ouis Napoleon, too. People were actually 
saying that ho intends to make himself Empe¬ 
ror. Preposterous, isn’t it ? Papa says so.” 

llow sho did run on I And there was Mr. 
Hradstreet talking to Dr. Cogswell yet, more 
about him, perhaps—who knew f They looked 
around tho room two or throe times, but tlioy 
did not discover him, for ho was sheltered be¬ 
hind tho broad backs of tho twain. 

“Of tlio very highest order,” wero tho last 
words that came to his ear. “ Correot, methodi¬ 
cal, prompt.” 

Now, whether this was said of him or his 
classmate, Henry Hradstreet, thero was a pain¬ 


ful uncertainty, ns young Austin offered his 
arm to conduct Miss Perkins to the library, on 
tier expressed wish to go there. It was not 
very like llal, it is truo, who was good-hearted, 
generous, ready for any kind of a lark, but not 
abovo using a “pony” for airing his Creek and 
Latin, dear reader, not himself—and had never 
been publicly commended for promptitude ; 
“on tho contrary, quite tho reverse.” 

“Do you liko lemon or vanilla tho l>est ?” 
inquired Miss Perkins, as the tall man-servant, 
with his tray of ices, appeared in tho distance. 
" I think wo might as well sit on this lounge ; 
it seems crowded in the library, and I never 
can enjoy an ice-cream if I’m standing. The 
minute I get into a supper-room, I always look 
around for a sofa, or a chair at all events; I en¬ 
joy everything as much again. It makes a 
great deal of ditrerenco whom you get to wait on 
you at a supper-table. Home people just stand, 
and stare, and say, ‘ Shall I get this 1' or ‘ Would 
you liko that?’ till there’s not a slice of boned 
turkey or a fried oyster left; and others go 
straight through and give you everything from 
chicken-salad to grapes. Home are so careless, 
too. There's llal Hradstreet. When Julia 
Lawrence had her party, ho upset a whole 
plate of stewed oysters on my new tarleton 
dress. There he is now, talking to his father. 
I should think he was getting lectured, should 
not you ? Perhaps I)r. Cogswell's been com¬ 
plaining of him; they’vo been talking together 
some time.” 

Tiiere was some appearance of a lecture, or, 
at least, of a distasteful remark. Hal llrad- 
street’s open face was very expressive of inte¬ 
rior disquiet, nnd shadowed by a slight obsti¬ 
nacy at tho same time. 

“ Don’t you think he’s rather fond of Ella 
Rockford?” pursued Miss Perkins, mincing her 
cream to make it melt faster. “ I do. Ella 
and I used to bo very intimate. There ho 
comes now.” 

“Confound it all, tho Governor thinks fellows 
haven't any preferences,” burst forth Hrad¬ 
street, Junior, as ho reached his friend, reganl- 
ing Miss Perkins no more than a fly. “ He's 
got some committee or board meeting to attend, 
and calls me up to say I could see Lucy home, 
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as if I had nothing clso to see after!” How 
peoplo will cast behind them opportunities that 
others regard as priceless I Carrol Austin would 
have given his eyes—that is, if ho could have 
piloted her without thorn—for that half hour 
alono with Lucy, and as her protector, too! 
" I)o help a fellow out of it, for l ’vo gone and 
asked lilla Ileckford to ho her escort already ! 

I told tho old gentleman you M answer ovory 
purpose.” 

“But your father is so particular, Henry,” 
chimed in little Miss l’crkins. "I’ve heard 
Juicy say a great many times that ho never 
allowed any of the students to walk with her— 
anybody hut her cousins or you. Isn’t tho 
earriago coming f" 

“That's tho thing of it. John's got a had 
cut, and can’t drive. Wo all walked. But ho 
don’t mind you.” 

“ Did ho say so ?” 

IIow far beyond tho outward import of tho 
question was tho eagerness that spoko in ovory 
line of that fine young face I 

" Ho said 1 very well,’ and that's enough. I 
know it’s a bore, hut come—that 'b a good fel¬ 
low !” 

Not that ho needed any urging! Far from 
it 1 Brothers and friends are so blind, when 
wo think, in our self-convicted cowardice, they 
liavo a hundred eves, and all devoted to spy¬ 
ing out our especial preferences. It required 
all the self-control Carrol Austin was master of 
to remain quietly by Miss l’erkins for the pur¬ 
pose of depositing her empty saucer on tho 
tray, lie felt so like darting nwny to I.ucy, and 
seeing tho effect tho nows of the transfer would 
have on hor. Somebody had asked her to sing 
in tho mean time, and ho could not get within 
a yard of tho piano, for tho little crowd that 
hung around her. Miss Terkins thought Lucy’s 
singing a very trilling matter, compared with 
her sister Kinily’s grand arias, and beckoned 
somo friends near, and, after a littlo time, 
walked away with them. Carrol Austin was 
very well in his way, ranking first in his class, 
and, therefore, not to he despised at n collego 
party, especially when ho was withal gentle¬ 
manly and tall. Miss Perkins delighted in tnll 
men; hut then ho was poor, so hor brother 
said, and thereforo not to ho dreamed of as a 
lover. 

“It’s a groat pity,” thought Miss Perkins, 
revolving tho matter in her mind, ns they first 
drow near the piano, “for Jie talks beautifully, 
and looks as good ns any of us. He doesn’t 
dress ‘poor,’ like Wiley, of last yeai's olass, 


that always looked so seedy, and he was very 
foolish to tell it, I think. Ilo might have 
managed somo how, ns Joe Dalton did, and 
gone away jn debt to everybody. 1 was very 
near falling in lovo with Joe, for the Daltons 
lived in such stylo, and he spent money right 
and left. I thought they must he immensely 
rich.” 

So Miss Perkins gnvo a littlo, half-fledged 
sigh, and took tho arm of young Trotter, whoso 
father owned no end of cotton mills, and who 
parted his hair in tho middlo, and woro an eye¬ 
glass, and carried his head on ono side, leaving 
Mr. Aqstin ahsorhod in Lucy Hrndstrect’s fool¬ 
ish littlo ballads. She sang them very sweetly, 
though they were only Kngllsh, and not ro 
markably new, in a low, sympathetic voice, 
that thrilled tho young, listening heart with a 
wilder pulso than it had over risen to before; 
for tho theme was love, ns it over is with tho 
young, and ho fannied—could it ho all fancy! 
—that her soft oyos rested on him with a pecu¬ 
liar meaning, ns she sang— 

“I ilo not lovo thee, yet, T know not why, 

IVhnte'er thou iloet *1111 seems well itnuo to me; 

Amt often, In iny solitude, 1 nigh 
That thoso I do lovo aro not more like theo." 

Perhaps you cannot understand how ho felt 
not long afterwards, when 1m had shaken 
hands with kind Lizzio Cogswell, tho presi¬ 
dent's daughter, and mndo somo polite and 
deferential remarks to tho Doctor, and had 
put on his overcoat in tho gentlemen’s dress¬ 
ing-room, and was waiting on the flat landing 
at tho head of tho stairs for Lucy Bradstreet, 
taking tho jokes of “tho fellows" in a good- 
natured, hut rather absent way. The door 
into tho enchanted apartment was ajar, and 
there was a fluttering of graceful robes now 
and then, peals of musical laughter, and a 
general buzz nnd hum of comment, and of ap¬ 
pointment for futuro engagements. 

It took n tremendous length of time for Lucy 
to draw on thoso crimson Polish hoots, nnd the 
soft blno flannel sacque that shielded her lace- 
covered arms beneath the heavier cloak, nnd 
then she seemed to wait at lea^t two minutes, 
hood in hand, to settle when nnd how sho was 
to meet Jano Perkins for somo shopping they 
had agreed to do together. Hut sho entno out 
at last, looking, oh, so howitchingly in the blue 
“kiss-me-quick," with its nodding tassels and 
careless knot under her littlo dimpled chin. 
Then she tripped on tho stairs—Polish hoots 
wero so awkward!—and 1m put out his hand 
to steady hor—ho had forgotten to draw on his 
gloves—nnd held hors until they were off the 
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dark stone steps, and sho was fairly under his 
guldauco. 

“ Shall I carry your liouquet for you f Your 
hand will get cold out of your mulT.” 

“Thank you, hut it’s no consequence at all; 
we have plenty of llowors at home, and they 
are faded.” 

Ho took the flowers for all that, and held 
them so tightly that they would havo drooped 
before that long walk was ended, if they had 
not already commenced to do so. 

Ho did not have much to say, after all, or 
Lucy either, hut the time was wonderfully 
short. The pavement was slippery, nml that 
made it necessary that ho should hold the arm 
that rested In his own for the first time in his 
life very closely, and now and then, when they 
camo to a dull, blinking street lamp, it was 
“food for tho mind,” if not for conversation, 
to look down into tho dear, happy face, and 
draw up, by some strange magnetism, the eyes 
lie sought to glance ono moment into his own, 
and then fall ns quickly—the very look ho 
fancied he had met when sho sang tlioso words 
that "still made melody in his heart 1” It was 
no time to think nlioiit where this still, rippling 
current was drifting them, whether upon wreck¬ 
ing rocks and shifting sands, or to tho happy 
islands it seemed to lave in tho distance. 
Young love's dream has seldom any cold cal¬ 
culations of "position,” and “income,” and 
"establishment,” unless, indeed, tho dreamers 
have the maturely selfish nature of Miss Jano 
Perkins. 

As for Carrol Austin, he could scarcely be¬ 
lieve he had not been dreaming, ns he trod tho 
worn, echoing stnircaso of tho Hall in which ho 
lodged. Tho moonlight flooded tho hare pas¬ 
sages, and guided him to his own lonely room, 
whore ho longed to he, to sit down and think 
it all over. As unlike tho fairy chamber in 
which I.ucy llradstreet “lay down in her lone¬ 
liness,” as were the fortunes of tho two who 
wore interchanging thought and half-shaped, 
misty dreams of tho future, was that low, 
meagrely-furnished apartment. Tho almost 
threadbare carpet, in which the original colors 
Wero blended into ono huo of dinginess, tho 
well-worn, ill-used furniture, tho walls scrawled 
with rough drawings and odd mottoes and de¬ 
signs, tho tahlo strewn with hooks, and news¬ 
papers, small articles of avearing apparel, and 
remnants of a midday lunch, tho bed serving 
tho pnrposn of a sofa to all visitors, and there¬ 
fore luiything hut regular in its outlines, and a 
drapery of necessary hut unpicturcsquo gar¬ 
ments ill tile background—such was tho nic- 


turo lighted lry tho singlo lamp and tho paler 
moonbeams that came in through the curtain¬ 
less window. There was nothing attractive in 
the outer landscape, though in slimmer the 
smoothly shorn turf of tho Campus, its noble, 
graceful elms, tho gleam of white-walled man¬ 
sions from sheltering masses of foliage, and tho 
distant glimpse of molten silver made by a 
broad curve ill tho quiet river, might have 
sustained tho enchantment of the past few 
hours. Yet he came and sat down in the low, 
broad window-seat, still holding the drooping 
flowers, and inhaling unceasingly tho intoxi¬ 
cating perfumes of heliotrope, anil daphne, and 
sweet-scented violets. Something was wrapped 
around tho stems—a little glove, soiled, and, 
therefore, discarded by its wearer, who had left 
its fellow on the dressing-table with her forgotten 
fan. How liko her actual presence it seemed, 
for all the ugly rent in the wrist, and the maiks 
of its grateful servitiulo! He smoothed out tho 
tiny fingers one by one, and drew tho glovo 
into something of its old shapeliness. It was 
liko a cast of the hand ho had held that night 
-—and tiro hare recollection of the touch sent 
that same delicious thrill through every vein— 
moulded to its form. It had held it, and ho 
pressed it to his lips, ns he would have clung 
to the hand if ho had dared, and then thrust 
it into his bosom. 

lie turned with a start; but tliero was no 
witness of this daring, only tho old shadows 
stretching in uncouth, gigantic shapes over the 
wall, and moving slowly, ns the room vibrated 
to the trend and shout of later classmates, who 
had been less innocently engaged, perhaps, anil 
were even later than himself; so ho came hack 
to tho window, and out to the still silence of 
tho night. The chill dreariness made him 
shiver. Tliero lay tho unbroken snow, crossed 
by solitary footpaths, glowing desolately in tho 
cold, hard moonlight, nml there rose those 
naked, ice-clad trees, dark, and grim, and im¬ 
movable as destiny. 

Ho put tho llowors away from him involun¬ 
tarily. Softness, and beauty, and peifume 
were not for his life. A few months ago it had 
risen up before him grand and solemn as those 
trees had then appeared, for atl their lenlless- 
ness, now ns hard and wintry ns their aspect 
to-night. His young, earnest soul had laid 
upon itself tho vow of patient industry to return 
tho unwearied labors of a widowed mother, who 
gave of her very living to fit him for his post in 
life, nml to rear those younger than himself, 
who had an equal claim to all that had been 
lavished upon him. And beyond, there was a 
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higher sclf-dovotion, which had ns yet just 
whisporcd its solemn utterances through his 
soul, of a nobler return, of strength and- Intel¬ 
lect, and life Itself, for n costlier love that had 
been poured out for him. 

But the tempter had takon so fair a gniso, so 
pure a seeming, to lure that heart from its pur¬ 
pose 1 


CHAPTER II. 

"I’m not going to tlio concert to-morrow 
night, mother.” 

“Why, Iillen, what has happened f” 

"Nothing new," said tlio girl, poutingly. 
" I’ve made up my mind ; that's all.” 

“But Mr. Benedict was so good as to givo 
you tlio tickots, and promiso to call for you 
with Rose. Have you and Rose quarrelled ?” 

" No, mother. I liko her better than any of 
tho girls, but I’m not going with them any 
inoro; I never mean to stir out of tho liouso 
except,to church, and 1 wish I didn't havo to 
go there!" Great hot tears, partly of anger, 
and partly of mortified pride, plashed down 
Upon tho work the child held in her hand. 
" I nevdr do havo anything like anybody else ; 
and I’m ashamed to go to the girls' parties 
when I cannot havo ono too ; and even if I 
could, there’s no place, except tho forlorn old 
school-room, or right hero in this ono room. 
It’s too had, and I might just ns well givo up 
trying to bo liko tho rest.” 

" All beenuso I could not got you a new 
spring bonnet I Why, Ellen, I am ashamed of 
you.” 

“Well, I can’t help it.” 

“ And Clara has worn hers two years, with 
only a now ribbon on it.” 

“ But Clara don’t care about such things. 
She '8 just wrapped up in books, as Carrol 
used to bo; and Ben has Carrol’s old clothes 
made over, and they do very well, but I’m too 
old now to bo treated liko a baby, and I don’t 
see why I can’t havo things ns well as Carrol.” 

“ But you are hero at home, with no call to 
go out except wlioro you nro well known, wlicro 
every ono know your father, and loved him, 
and aro kind and thoughtful for his children, 
They all know that I teach school, and just 
how we aro situated. It is not expected of us 
that wo should dross and entertain as if wo 
wero wealthy.” 

“ Carrol must havo everything 1” said tho 
girl, still stormily. 

“ Everything to fit him to appear properly 


among strangers, where ho is obliged to go ont 
more or loss, and where ho must he judged 
moro by externals. But I have always tried to 
dress you, Ellen, so that you might not feel 
shabby, or old-fashioned, though it is suitable 
td our position that wo should bo plain. If my 
life is spared, and Carrol is tho son and brother. 
I think ho is, you shall havo ovory advantage 
in your turn to finish your education usefully. 
An education is all I can givo my children." 

Still tho unthnnkful heart roso and swelled 
with bitter and selfish longing. So it is that 
every mother’s soul must, sooner or later, b« 
pierced by tho ingratitudo and folly of those 
slio is ready to sacrifice everything for. 

Mrs. Austin went on with hor needle-work 
moro sorrowfully for this outbreak. - Her life 
had ever been shaded by nmny cares, and chas¬ 
tened by heavy trials. Horn to wealth, and 
reared in tho midst of indulgences, sho had 
seen "riches tnko wings” and tho loving home 
circle scattered; even her marriago, which 
promised to rcstoro her so much of vanished 
happiness, was over shaded by the ill health 
of hor husband, who was tnken away before 
littlo Ben, tho baby, could speak his nnmc; 
and sho was left alone onco more, with four 
children to rear and edueato, and only the littlo 
remnant of her father’s property to depend 
upon. 

Sorrow had not left her unthankful or rebel¬ 
lious ; it had given her a truo estimate of life- 
only tho threshold of oxistenco ; beyond its 
changes was tho better, heavenly country, 
where sho was to dwell forever. Hero she had 
her task set liy tho Master of tho Household, 
and, so far from bending under it, sho accepted 
it joyfully, with new energy, new aims, new 
hopes of hearing the scntonco of reward. 

From tho first moment of her widowhood, the 
desire rightly to train her children had con¬ 
quered the lonely yearning of bereavement; to 
be to them father and mother both, to gain tho 
firmness and worldly wisdom that their father 
would havo supplied, and to lose none of tho 
watchful tenderness of a mother’s love was her 
steady aim. Many weak and selfish women 
would hnvo considered themselves unnblo to 
do moro than feed and clotlio theso helpless 
children, grieving under that necessity; but 
Mrs. Austin knew that this was a small part of 
a parent’s duty, and ns soon as her strength 
allowed, opened a day-school of such pupils as 
could bo gathered, and sot herself stoadily to 
tho task of providing tho means for a complete 
and necessarily expensive education. 

Eight years of patient routino had passed, 
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sometimes wearisomo, sometimes beyond her 
strength, hilt over borne with steady cheerful¬ 
ness, outwardly at least. IT sho had her hours 
of despondency, and days when the accom¬ 
plishment of her hopes scorned far off nnd doubt¬ 
ful, they wero known only to the l’riend whose 
strength upheld tier, nnd the Father who, in 
caring for the “lilies of the field nnd the fowls 
of the air,” gave lior a pledge tlint she should 
not be forgotten in such things as sho had 
need of. 

From Carrol, tho eldest of her children, sho 
had never had a disappointment. In intellect 
nnd heart, he was nil that she could desire; even 
when a child at her kneo, ho seemed to enter 
into her thoughts with a strange, unchlldlike 
sympathy., nnd learn ns by intuition tho beau¬ 
tiful faith in (iod’s fathorly providence, nnd the 
wondrous debt of love and gratitude he owed 
to tho “dear Jesus” who had come from hea¬ 
ven to be laid in a manger nnd dio in manhood 
a sorrowful death for our sakes, and, listening 
to his simple pictures of tho beautiful heaven 
the angels would take him to when ho died, if 
he tried to please Clod, or the earnest and solemn 
asking that he might be made good nnd holy, 
a new hope sprang up and glowed in his mo¬ 
ther's heart, nnd, like Hannah of old, sho 
"lent him to tho Lord as long as he lived.” 

When Anno went about tho house in her 
dreary, abstracted way, or Ellen’s strong will 
rose up against her mother's authority, or Hen, 
with the boisterous naughtiness of a strong, 
healthy boy, made her tremblo for tho timo 
when he should follow Ellon’s example and set 
her rules at defiance, it was to the thought of 
Carrol nnd his futuro that shoturnod to brighten 
the hopo for tho rest; but Ellen’s wilful words 
made her despond even here, tho night of the 
rejected invitation ; perhaps sho had been self- 
deceived, nnd only indulging a blind partiality 
in giving Carrol tho advantages he had received. 
Had she been unconsciously wronging her other 
children for his snko ? Sho felt all that had 
influenced her—-tho hopo that he would ono day 
stand up in his father's place, and tho desiro 
that mind nnd heart should he fully furnished for 
tho Master’s service—hut her disappointment 
with Carrol might ho at hand; ho might not 
feel the claims tho younger children would have 
upon hint, ho might not wish todevote himself to 
a life of solf-sacriflco such ns any lnlwrer in tho 
harvest must needs livo if they would impress 
others with tho reality of their creed nnd bring 
their needs to tho scanty wages dolod out 
grudgingly oftentimes by tho congregations. 
Her own health might fail before tho rest had 


been provided for, it was not as strong now as it 
had once been, with all her care, nnd then she 
had wronged her younger children for a need 
that oxisted only in her own imagination per¬ 
haps. It was the hardest form in which doubt 
could enmo to her, sho was so watchful and 
Jealous always of her own motives ; but it made 
her resolve to do what sho had shrunk from 
again nnd again—set before Carrol her highest 
hopes ami aims for him, and if the answer 
was a disappointment, Bhe could only pray for 
strength to bear it. 

The day had Wen warm, almost oppressive, 
but tho evening grew cold and chilly. Tho 
very atmosphere added to her depression, as 
she unlocked her writing-desk, ami then rose, 
as she heard a stir in tho adjoining chamber, 
to see if tho children wero all asleep. Never, 
since tho night that she had first gathered them 
around her, fatherless, lrnd sho fell such a 
sinking apprehension of their future. Hut 
they woro in her care still, sheltered by a 
home, sleeping softly and deeply, ns only tho 
young or those to whom "He giveth sleep” 
can rest, and sho went back to her letter again. 

"I have never told you, my son, of the high¬ 
est aims I have had for you. Whenever you 
have talked of your future course, you know I 
have always put you off with ‘time enough by 
and by.’ I had two reasons. One—cowardly, 
perhaps—I have not been ready for a disap¬ 
pointment ; nnd the othor, I had hoped you 
would make an unbiased choice, such as 1 de¬ 
sired, for I have sometimes seen your thoughts 
go out that way, and it has made me happier 
than you could believe. I have your last letter 
by me. Frank, affectionate, open as you ever 
were, you tell me of all you are doing and of 
your friends. I am glad Mr. Hradstreet is so 
kind to you, and that you try to have a good 
influence over his son. You know that I have 
always told you our influence is ono of our 
chief talents. How much less dread fathers 
nnd mothers would have of college life were it 
not for the ev!l influences that meet their chil¬ 
dren there I 

"I wish I could seo the pretty I.ncv you 
hnvo written me so often about this winter; 
lint, Carrol, I need not warn you that sho can 
nevor bo anything moro to you than the sister 
of your friend. Men of wealth ever seek 
wealth for their children; and, besides, veais 
must pass before you can afford to make any 
one yourwife. Even were she willing to marry 
a poor man, and her father willing to have her, 
you could not selfishly bind her to such weary 
waiting, a vigil that wears out a woman's health 
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and spirits, in looking towards an unfulfilled 
deBtiny. 

“ It is timo now that you should seriously 
sot yourself to consider wlmt you will bo. You 
have no connections to help you on in mercan¬ 
tile life ; thcro is tho law, with its slow results ; 
teaching—yon have seen something of thnt; 
and the ministry. My hand trembles as I write 
it, my dear son, for tho wish of my life is in¬ 
closed in it. Tho first-born of old were over 
conseorated to God, and when you were a baby 
in my arms, and 1 read of this, it impressed 
mo with a strange, haunting forco. God had 
lioon very good to me, and I desired greatly to 
inako Him somo worthy offering, and so far as 
it lay in my power to train yon up for Him, I 
resolved to do it. What had at first tho vague¬ 
ness of a fanoy strengthened into a vehement 
dosiro, into the great purpose and hopo of luy 
lifo, to send out ono torch-bearer to tho multi¬ 
tudes that sit in darkness, to kiiullo ono faint 
beacon-light thnt should warn some misguided 
soul from hopoless loss, to seo my child enter¬ 
ing on the noblest pursuit this side tho grave. 


Not thnt 1 would have you biased to this by tuy 
feeling or tho wish on your part to savo me 
from disappointment. Far from it. The ofler- 
ing would bo worthless in God’s sight, unless 
it is of your own freo will—unless you linvo 
yourself felt moved to lny aside all worldly 
projects and ambitions, or, rather, to mergo all 
ambition into tho noblest aim a human heart 
can have, to bo ‘a fellow-lnboror with Him!' 
1 should only defeat my own purpose, and 
kiiullo a strango lire upon His altar. 

“ Do not write me at onco. It requires deep 
thought, and more than thought. 1 feel very 
near you to-night, and sb if you needed me¬ 
ss though somo solemn crisis in your lifo had 
eonio, and you were turning to me for help, 
You know where to look for tho help and the 
counsel that your mother could not give, even 
if sho wero with you. If you were here, I 
should only smooth tho hair from your fore¬ 
head, and kiss it softly, and sav, ‘Gml bless 
and keep you, my son !’ ns I do now.” 

ITo 1)0 roullnuctl.) 
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THE TWO WHITE HOSES. 

TRASS 1. ATE l> FROM Till F It K N C II lit D. I.. P A I.ToX, 


Paris is a rich city, aiul proud of its riches. 
It has heaps of gold and a great abundance of 
rubles and diamonds. Its treasures are count¬ 
less, its luxuries boundless. Its wide-spread 
mantlo wants hut one thing to complete its 
splendor, nnd that iB—flowers. It would hardly 
bo beliovod that there is a scarcity of flowers in 
Paris; but it is true, nevertheless. It has fewer 
flowers than precious stones. That tliieen of 
tho world could nioro easily encircle her brow 
with brilliants and emeralds than with daisies 
and orange-blossoms. To bo sure, tlicro is a 
flower-market in this opulent city, where tho 
ladies of tho nobility procure their elegant 
camelias. Tho botanist goes there for his rare 
tulip, and tho grisetto to pluck a sweet-scented 
gillyflower. But these flowers, liko many other 
Parisian productions, have but a fictitious exist¬ 
ence ; tlioy are temporarily supported by tho 
artificial heat introduced into tho pots, but soon 
droop nnd fade away. Tho purchaser, who 
thought he possessed a living and healthy 
bloom, finds, upon his return homo, that ho is 
tho ownor of a sickly, faded flower—a fit em¬ 
blem of tho fleoting pleasures of tho world. It 
should bo added, for tho credit of Paris, that 
there are also several magnificent temples dedi¬ 
cated to Flora. In some of tho most magnifl- 
cont streets of tho oity may be seen aplondid 
stores, kept by beautiful and bewitching young 
ladios, in which there are hnndsomo miniature 
altars erected to this goddess. There you will 
find tho budding rose, whose tints resemble tho 
first blush of a modest maiden ; tho lily—em¬ 
blem of purity—with its golden petals nnd 
alabaster oups; tho moss-roso, tho favorite 


flower of tho poets; in a word, a representative 
of the whole vegetable kingdom. There you 
will find a cloud of incense from which flic 
garland of the queen of flowers gathers its per¬ 
fume. Still, the supply of flowers is greatly 
disproportionate to the other luxuries of tho 
French metropolis. Winter flowers, especially, 
are very rare, nnd botanists alono know the 
great labor w hich their production costs. They 
require a pent-up heat, of even temperature, and 
the most unwearied watchfulness and attention. 

M’llo I’ascaline Benoit was ono of the most 
renowned florists in Paris. Sho was an enthu¬ 
siast in her profession. Sho was quito poor, 
hut sho cultivated her flowers with a poelit 
zeal which excited the admiration of all who 
knew her. ller little garden, situated at tho 
outskirts of tho city, always contained somo 
prodigy of the vegetable kingdom. 

It was midwinter. A fine equipage drew np 
and stopped in front of Pnscalino’s door. A 
| fine-looking matron and a charming young lady 
alighted from tho caniago. It was the Mar¬ 
chioness do Itegenial and her daughter. 

11 iMademoisollo,” said tho Marchioness, "my 
daughter is to bo married the day after to¬ 
morrow, nnd wo wish a white rose for her wed¬ 
ding-dress. I am told that you have one." 

“Yes, I have two,” replied Pascalinc. 

“ Can I see them ?” asked tho noble lady. 

“ Certainly,” was the response ; and the two 
visitors were conducted to a beautiful roso-budi 
bearing two balf-blown roses, which shed a most 
delicious perfumo. 

“Can’t 1 have both of them?” inquired tho 
Marchioness. 
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“No, mndame,” answered Pascnlino, with a 
sigh ; “one of them is already promised.” 

“Then I will take this one. What is the 
juice /’* 

“ Two louis.” 

“ Here in the money. Seiul tlio rose to my 
hotel, Hue Saint Ilouoiti ” 

Paecaline ho wed politely, and reconducted 
her wealthy customers to the door of her hum¬ 
ble abode. 

“llow fortunate !” thought she. “Forty 
train's! With this sum l can pay iny rent, 
and save myself from being turned out. O my 
dear mother 1“ she exclaimed, “from thy happy 
place in heaven, thou still gunrdest and pro- 
tectest thy daughter!’* 

That night was one of sadness to Pascaline. 
It was the eve of the anniversary of the death 
of her mother, a good and pious woman, who 
had cultivated in her daughter two chaste 
affections—love of (lod and love of flowers. 
She wept ns she reflected upon the last mo¬ 
ments of that adored mother, whom Hod had 
called to himself. It was a cold night. Death 
had already seized upon its victim. The weep¬ 
ing daughter sat by the bedside. The dying 
mother said, in a faint but sweet voice—• 

“ l’ascaline, are our white roses still living ?” 

“Yes, mother,” was the reply. 

“Then bring them tome, that I may enjoy 
them once more.” 

The daughter brought them. They were two 
beautiful full-blown roses upon one branch. 

The doctor said that the odor of these flowers 
might injure the patient. 

“ No, never mind,” she said ; “ these rosea, 
like my child, will live long after mo. Pasca¬ 
line, givo me one of them. Hurv this one with 
me.” A few minutes afterwards, she breathed 
her last. 

While she lay a corpse, the rose was placed 
in her hand ; but, as the dead body was jdaced 
in the coffin, the leaves of tho flower fell oflf. 
iflm was buried, ami the grave had scarcely 
closed when the daughter made a solemn vow, 
as chaste and tender as the heart that inspired it. 

The night was thus passed in prayer and filial 
remembrance. Next morning, she resumed her 
daily task in the garden. She recollected that 
she had engaged to send a rose to tho Mar¬ 
chioness, and she went to pluck it; hut—sad 
to relate — ono of tho flowors had withered 
away. Hut a singlo rose now remained. 

Tho proprietor came and demanded the pay¬ 
ment of his rent. 

“Sir,” said Pascaline, “I am unable to pay 
you.** 


“ How is that ? You have money,” said the 
landlord, reminding her of the two louis which 
he hail learned she had received from the Mar 
chioncss. 

“That is no longer mine. The white rose 
has withered and died. The money is to la* 
returned.” 

“ Hut here is another roso remaining ; why 
not send it ?” 

“That is already promised ; all the gold in 
the world would not purchase it 1” 

“Then,” lespondcd the irritated ]>roprictor. 
“you must prepare to leave at once. I can t 
allow tenants to occupy my property for no¬ 
thing.” 

“ You shall be obeyed,” answered the girl, 
calmly. 

The Marchioness, upon receiving the money 
which she left with Pascaline the day hefoie, 
hastened to the garden for the purpose of learn¬ 
ing why the rose had not been sent. She wa- 
informed that Mile. Henoit had just gone oir 
with a white rose in her hand. The Marchio¬ 
ness turned and saw her walking down the 
street. Prompted by/curiosity to sec where 
she was going to, she resolved to follow her. 

Pascaline entered a cemetery. She knelt ai 
the grave of her mother; and, after planting 
the rose upon it, she exclaimed: “ (_) my Him 
ther ! accept this pledge of my remembrance! 
Receive this flower which thou lovedst so much, 
and which my own hands have cultivated fm 
thee. Intercede for thy poor child, who is thi- 
day without protection or hope!” And with 
her tears she bedewed the wooden cross, which 
was the only monument that marked the rest¬ 
ing-place of that beloved mother. 4 

The Marchioness, moved to tears, retired 
uupercoived. 

Next day, Pascaline was preparing to leave. 

“Where are you going?” inquired her com¬ 
panions. 

“ I must leavo you,” was the reply 

“Why?” 

“ Heeauso l can’t pay my rent,” 

“ Hut your rent is paid for two years.” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“ Yes ; here is the receipt.” 

Pascaline was astounded ; but she soon com 
prehonded the pleasant truth. That evening, 
a well-dressed servant delivered her the follow¬ 
ing note, inclosing two hundred touts:— 

“ Madkmoisrm,* : l know all. I know you 
have given to your mother the flower with which 
I wished to adorn my wedding-robe. I have a 
mother whom I adore, and can appreciate your 
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maternal devotion. I therefore take thin op- hranoe. I hope you will not refuse me this 

port unity of expressing my sympathy with you privilege of commencing my married life by 

in such heartfelt proof of tilial atfectiou. Please honoring lilial piety. Your sincere friend, 
accept of the inclosed as a pledge of my re mem- AmInaidk de Kkobnial. 
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THE UNRULY MEMBER. 

BY MARION HARLAND. 


“Cora, Cora, will nothing cnro you of your 
sinfully careless habit of speech f” 

“Auntie, auntie, will nothing cure you of 
your frightfully solier lmbit of speech t” 

"Never, while assured, as I am now, that 
nine are tlio words of truth and soberness,” 
rejoined tlio elder lady, with an emphasis that 
was somewhat severe, yet not unkind. 

Hut Cora Manning only laughed—the sportivo 
laugh of a disposition as sweet ns heedless. 
Throwing herself upon the carpet at her aunt’s 
feet, sho folded her hands w ith a pretty affecta¬ 
tion of penitence, and looked up into tlio eyes 
which she knew could not meet hers without 
an answering smile. 

“You are all primed for giving me a long, 
delicious scolding, I perceive, auntie, so I will 
not disappoint you. It will remind me of dear 
old times. Please define, however, in tlio out¬ 
set, what is tlio precise nature of the habit you 
condemn by such an ugly name. Am I ‘sinful’ 
and 1 careless’ in grammar or composition, or 
do you object to tlio subject-matter of my 
‘speeches’?” 

“ You are an educated lady, Cora. Tin's 
fact should lie sufficient of itself to preserve 
you from inaccuracies in tlio structure of your 
sentences, and your stylo is generally graceful 
and pleasant.” 

“flood! There is ono drop of sweet to re¬ 
concile me to swallowing the abundantly bitter 
dose which is to come.” 

“ I wish that I could indeed make it so bitter 
as to bo remembered,” said Aunt Janet, with 
increasing gravity. “ I should have more hope, 
•lien, that you would set yourself seriously to 


work to correct a great, and, I fear, a growing 
evil.” 

“I am getting very impatient, auntie,” again 
interrupted the saucy girl. “ As they say in 
public debates, ‘Question! question!”’ 

“ My first question is this, my dear: Do you 
recollect what was your salutation to Miss llealy 
ns she broke up our confidential chat this morn¬ 
ing—the talk you had devoutly hoped would 
not bo spoiled by any third person, no matter 
how agreeable at most other times !” 

“I cannot say that I do, ma’am; I hope it 
did not betray my real feelings too plainly. 
There is no need that I should inform her that, 
instead of classing her among tlio ‘agrccables’ 
aforesaid, I have set her down at the top of tho 
first column in my list of ‘bores.’ Whatever 
I may have said in my intense vexation, she 
bears mo no lnnlieo for my lack of politeness, 
for sho sat with ns two mortal hours.” 

“Ono and a quarter, Cora, by tho clock,” 
corrected Aunt Janet. 

“It seemed to me to bo nearer four,” said 
Cora; “and then sho apologized elaborately 
for ‘hurrying off before’—as sho phrased it— 
‘sho had half talked out.’ That is a pet say¬ 
ing of hers, by tho way. The adage that ‘half 
a loaf is better than no bread’ does not hold 
good in this instance, I am sure.” 

“ Yet you were at as much pains to convince 
her that she had paid a brief call as you were, 
at her entrance, to tell her that she was * the 
very person of all your acquaintances who you 
were wishing would call upon Aunt Janet imme¬ 
diately.’ ” 

“Did I say that? I am delighted, in raptures 

17 
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nt my grnciousneas of hospitality—nt a display 
of urbanity bo independent of circumstances I” 
eried Cora, clapping lior bands. “ No wonder 
slio stayed suck an unmerciful length of time, 
llow comfortablo I must hnvo mado her feel I” 

‘‘And me ns thoroughly uncomfortable,” con¬ 
tinued Aunt Janet. “I hnvo never regarded 
insincerity and falsehood as synonyms, although 
it appears that you do. Hut to proceed. 1 
thought you told mo that Mr. Miller loft town 
but two days ago?” 

“ So be did—on Tuesday.” 

“ And that he mado you a visit on Monday 
evening ?” 

Cora blushed slightly. “Of courso! You 
do not suppose that he would hnvo gono away 
without bidding mo ‘Oood-by ?’ ” 

“If my memory serves me rightly, yon ndded, 
likewise, that you expected him book on to¬ 
morrow?” the inquisitor went on to say, in the 
snmo quiet, confident tone. 

“Yes, ma’am, it was his intention, when ho 
left, to return nt that time, and”—dimples 
breaking over lior cheeks—“I do not believe 
be will encounter any temptation potent enough 
to d4tain him longer in the country.” 

“ Yet"—Aunt Janet spoke very slowly hero 
—“ when Miss Ilealy rallied you—coarsely, I 
allow—upon ‘tho cheerfulness with which you 
endured tho absence of your handsomo beau,’ 
you protested that you 1 had not seen him for 
an ago—a week or more,' pretended ignorance 
of his departure for the country, avowed a like 
want of knowledge as to the probable period of 
his return, and flnnlly, in reply to her inexcus¬ 
ably rude interrogatory, 1 Come, now, Cora, aro 
you engaged to him or not ? Everybody says 
that you aro, and tho wedding is to come off in 
the spring’—you said, promptly, and with seem¬ 
ing earnestness, ‘ Everybody is wrong, then, in 
this, ns in many other things. Mr. Miller is a 
friend of mino; ho never has been and never 
can be more, if I continue in my presold frame 
of mind.’” 

“ Mercy, Aunt Janet, you make my blood run 
cold 1 You remind me of a judge summing up 
the evidence against one convicted of a capital 
crime—murder in tho first degree—nothing less 
tlagrant. Surely, you did not wish mo to make 
a confidantoof the most notorious tattler in the 
city, in sheer compassion for tho poor woman, 
to gratify her overweening curiosity?” 

“Far from it; but 1 would have preferred 
seeing you commit this indiscretion to hearing 
a deliberate falsehood from tho lips of my 
brother's child, one whom I lovo as my own 
daughter.” 


Tears sprang to Cora’s eyes. “I, Aunt Janet ? 
llow can you talk so cruelly ?” 

“Judge for yourself, my dear. Every word 
wo utter Is either truo or false, llring your 
conversation of tho past hour to this test, and 
how does it appear?” 

“ In love all things are fair,” said Cora, gayly. 
“ Everybody equivocates, or, if driven too hard, 
fibs outright, when—when situated as Horace 
and myself aro.” 

“ ‘Everybody is wrong, then,’ as I heard a 
sensible young friond of mine remark, not a 
month since. I understand and honor the 
delicacy which causes a woman to shrink from 
unveiling her heart-secrets to such prying med¬ 
dlers ns is this. Miss Ilealy; still, I believe that 
a mild but dignified resolution not to gratify 
them would be a more effectual quietus to her 
inquiries than was tho denial she evidently 
discredited, positively though it was uttered. 
1 do not know your betrothed husband, but, if 
what you and others hnvo told me of his cha¬ 
racter be correct, 1 doubt whether he would 
sanction tho rule of lawful prevarication—‘lib¬ 
bing,’ you term it—laid down by ‘everybody,’ 
and adopted by yourself.” 

“ Horace lias chosen me with his eyes open,” 
returned Corn, a little resentfully. “To him, 
at least, I am no dissembler,” 

“Never be, my darling I” said the old lady. 
“ You are too young and happy to understand 
how much of misery a single lalsehood or the 
nppearaneo of deception may bring upon thoso 
whoso hearts and lives should be open as the 
day to one another.” 

With wlint sad experience of her own wedded 
life—ended years ago, by her husband's death— 
Aunt Janet was', in remembrance, dealing, it 
does not now behoove us to inquire. Corn felt 
that self-reproach or an uuforgotten senso ol 
wrong received lent solemnity to the warning, 
nnd that further trilling on her part would l>e 
unkind. Gladly did she, for the first time in 
her life, hail tho termination effected by other 
callers to a fefe-d-fjfc interview with her favor¬ 
ite aunt. 

To Mrs. Barrett, better known to her circle of 
associates, as “Aunt Janet,” had been com¬ 
mitted the care of Cora during her mother’s 
invalidism, a tedious spell of several years' con¬ 
tinuance. Tho improved health of the latter, 
and the removal to another town of tho more 
judicious and not less affectionate aunt, had 
subjected tho girl to a different course of train¬ 
ing. Of lato years, Mrs. Barrett’s visits at her 
brother’s homo had been short nnd infrequent, 
and it was, therefore, with emotions of no ordi- 
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nary pleasure tlmt the family received her ac¬ 
ceptance of their invitation to spend with them 
the winter which was to end Cora’s singlehood. 
To the last-mentioned member of the house¬ 
hold tlie arrangement was fraught with peculiar 
delight, if for no other reason than because it 
was to bring the realization of a cherished de¬ 
sire, viz., that her lover should see nnd appre¬ 
ciate her best beloved of friends, the foster- 
mother whom she never wearied of describing 
and extolling to him. 

Cora had been universally admired sinco her 
d/hOt in general society, two seasons before— 
adulation which had failed to impair the mnny 
domestic virtues that made her the pet of the 
homo sho now brightened, and fitted her, in 
most respects, to become the sun and centre of 
the more narrow sphere she ever adorned in 
Horace Miller’s dreams of his future. Whether 
it were the warm broatli of flattery, producing 
in the fertile soil tho legitimate fruits of an 
undue ambition to shine nnd to please, that 
had brought to light less lovely traits and ten¬ 
dencies, defects that were grievous blots upon 
the otherwise fair page of character, or whether 
these had been more slowly developed under a 
somewhat loose family government, Mrs. Ilar- 
rett could not decide. Her upright mind only 
detected and recoiled at the unlooked-for blem¬ 
ish, nnd love united with conscientiousness in 
urging her to do her utmost to cheek the noxious 
growth, ller rebuke was tnken as kindly ns 
it was given. Aunt Janet sighed ns she caught 
herself almost wishing that her adopted child’s 
temper were less even nnd sunny, at least that 
her nature were less mercurial, so evident was 
it that, an hour after such grave admonitions 
hail been pressed upon her consideration, not a 
rankling recollection of what had transpired 
remained to disturb her enjoyment of the day’s 
employments nnd recreations. 

Certain it was that nosombre thoughts clouded 
the joyous mood in which she came flying to 
her aunt’s room, the next evening, breathless 
with her rapid ascent of the stairs, sho could 
not speak for a moment; nor was there need 
for words. Aunt Janet’s pleasant remark inter¬ 
preted tho expression of hor radiant counto- 
nance : “ Ho is hero, I see; and you would like 
to have mo behold nnd bo seon by my future 
nephew.” 

Cora nodded impatiently, and went on empty¬ 
ing her aunt’s Inp of tho sowing it contained, 
upsetting the work-box by the operation. 

“Never mind it,” observed Aunt Janet. 
"There will bo plenty of time by and by to 
gather up my spools nnd patchwork. You do 


not suspect meof any intention to enact Madame 
de Trop very long on this the evening of his 
arrival.” 

She was beguiled into a more protracted sit¬ 
ting below than she had anticipated. Prepared 
as sho was to approve her niece's choice, con¬ 
firmed by her father’s endorsement of its wis¬ 
dom, Aunt Janet was agreeably surprised. 
There was a mingling of gentleness and dignity 
in Mr. Miller’s manner, a union of heart nnd 
intellect in his conversation, which left no room 
for wonder that Cora should regard him as the 
embodiment of all that is to be loved and re¬ 
spected in man. Tho plighted pair were a con¬ 
trast in behavior nnd temperament, hut one 
that formed an interesting study. Cora’s viva¬ 
city and piquant modes of expression never 
scorned more fascinating than when tempered, 
not repressed, by a certain deferential appeal in 
manner or tone to his stronger mind nnd supe¬ 
rior judgment. Seen thus, she was the charm¬ 
ing, winning woman; while in him the decided 
opinions of one perfectly conversant with his 
subject, independent in belief nnd in its decla¬ 
ration, were so softened by his style of address¬ 
ing her as to draw her on to a freer revelation 
of her sentiments, rather than awe her into 
reserve. “ He could never be harsh with me, 
however deeply I might offend him,” Cora had 
said, that day, to her aunt. Mrs. Barrett ac¬ 
knowledged, ns she watched them together, 
tlmt this was not a girlish boast of unfounded 
exultation—that, while Horace Miller was not 
the man to look lightly upon any deviation 
from the path of rectitude, nor perhaps to sul>- 
mit tamely to personal affront, there was never¬ 
theless in him a large-hearted charity and gene¬ 
rosity which would overlook nnd forgive faults, 
even crimes, in one whom ho loved. 

Cora rattled on merrily, to overcome her 
trilling embarrassment at the novelty of her 
position in her aunt’s sight. “You are aware,” 
sho said to Mr. Miller, “that I lived with Aunt 
Janet all my life before I was grown. Until 
within a year or two back, I knew no other 
home than hers. Then sho suddenly awoke 
to the fact thnt I was an incorrigibly trouble¬ 
some article of household furniture, nnd bun¬ 
dled me back upon my poor, dear father's 
hands, as other merchants do unprofitable and 
damaged wares.” 

Aunt Janet’s smile was painfully constrained. 
“Cannot sho speak without exaggeration ! Into 
wlint trouble may not this foolish, worse than 
foolish practice lead her?” was her mental com¬ 
ment, as slut compared Cora’s “facts” with the 
true statement of the case. The period of Mrs 
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Barrett's guardianship of lior young relative 
was comprised betwoen Cora’s uigiitli and tliir- 
tcenth .years, and tlio “year or two back” 
signified tlio lustrum that liad elapsed since 
Mrs. Manning’s partial restoration to health, 
lior daughter being now nineteen. 

“ Your friend, Miss Healy, did us tho honor 
of spending the entiro forenoon of yestorday 
hero,” said Cora, arohly. 

“ I trust the favor was properly appreciated 
by tlio recipients,” answered Mr. Miller, in a 
liko strain. “She quite ‘talked herself out’ 
for once, I suppose." 

“ By no means, my good sir. That shows 
what injustice you are disposed to do to her 
colloquial tnlonts. Her lament at tearing her¬ 
self away from us, as the dinner-bell rang—slio 
having come before tho breakfast things were 
removed, while the flavor of coffee and buck- 
whoat-cakes ‘ lingered hero still’—had tho ac¬ 
customed pathetio burden, ‘ Not half talked 
out, my dear creaturo I’ ” 

Her comical mimicry of tho gossip was highly 
amusing to Mr. Miller, but Aunt Janet bethought 
herself of her resolution to retire early, and did 
not feel that its execution involved any self- 
denial on her side. 

“I’oor child 1” she sighed, as sho laid her 
head upon the pillow. “Oh, that mothers 
would teach their children tho worth of that 
pearl of great price—truth, pnro and undefiled I 
Cora’s are only idle words, it is true, but for 
every one of these wo read that wo ‘shall bo 
called into judgment.’ ” 

Among Cora's visitors of tho following day 
was Hllen Miller, Horace’s sister. Tim girls’ 
confabulations were always interesting, for tho 
engagement was known to tho Miller family, 
and Kllen was, moreover, the most intimato 
associate of Cora at school and in society. 

“ I chanced to meet Miss Healy, ns I was 
making a call yesterday,” sho said, suspend¬ 
ing the discussion of more important matters. 
“ What an unscrupulous gossip she is!” 

“What fresh evidence did sho grant you of 
this propensity?" asked Cora. 

“ Why, you will not believo it, but, in my 
presence and hearing, she brought forward tho 
subject of your engagement to Horace, and 
flatly contradicted it ns an absurd rumor, quot¬ 
ing you as her authority I You had, sho de¬ 
clared, denied to her that there over had been 
anything of the kind, and intimated that you 
had rejeoted Horace’s proposals from the begin¬ 
ning ; and, to wind up the farce, slio represented 
how you bad implored her to rectify popular 
impressions on this head I” Corn was dumb 


with dismayed surprise. “ Did you over hear 
a more shameless falsehood or a bolder stroke 
of impertinence?” continued tho indignant 
sister. “ And to uso your name to foist it ofl 
upon the community I” 

“ What did you say ?” faltered Cora, whoso 
changing color was to Ellen only the reflection 
of her own heat. 

“ Oh, she did not stop there 1 Blie referred to 
me for my opinion I I informed her, curtly, 
that sho must not expect either corroboration 
or denial from me, sinco tho alternatives were 
to cast discredit upon your word, or to betray 
my brother’s confidence. If lie were a discarded 
lover, you were tho person most likely to bo 
aware of your own act; if accepted, it was but 
natural that I, as his sister, should ho apprised 
of tho event. I can laugh now, when I think 
how she withered down as I concluded my 
speech with a frigid ‘good-morning but I was 
not so sensibly cool in talking tho affair over 
with Horace, last night.” 

“ With lloraco f" Corn’s heart stood still. 

“ Yes. Is there anything so surprising in 
that ? One would think, you little goose, that 
ho was in danger of believing the ridiculous 
tnlo, from your terrified look 1 ‘ A likely story!’ 
ho said, when it was finished. ‘ Cora is the 
most truthful girl alive, and Miss Healy is tho 
most—well, no matter what I A toad cannot 
harm a star, let it spit venom from night to 
morning.’ There’s a compliment for you, my 
little lady I Are you not obliged to Miss Healy 
for having served ns tho means of obtaining 
it?” 

There was too much of the true woman about 
Cora for her not to feel a pang of compunction 
at the necessity of submitting to this unmerited, 
ill-bestowed praise. The consciousness that in 
accepting it sho was wronging another, however 
deservedly unpopular that other might be, was 
a poignant reflection. Sho becamo abstracted 
and pensive, revolving in her mind her folly— 
she gave it no harsher title—and its present 
consequences, and determining to ho more 
watchful of her tonguo in future. Alas for tho 
repentance which is based upon conviction so 
imperfect I for tho reformation preceded by so 
partial a view of the nature and extent of trans¬ 
gression committed! 

Kllen was speaking of Aunt Janet when her 
friend again listened. “I regret that Mrs. Bar¬ 
rett should have selected this morning for her 
shopping expedition; I ant impatient to see her. 
But I hope to have many other opportunities of 
improving so desirable an acquaintance, ns she 
is to pass tho winter here. You linvo visited 
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lior frequently Hince her arrival at 1)-, liavo 

you not?” 

‘‘Oh, often I” Cora really thought that Bho 
was speaking sensibly and truthfully of the 
three visits sho had paid her aunt in her present 
residence. 

‘‘She lives in tlio suburbs, or nearly without 
the corporation limits of the town, I think 1 
have heard,” pursued Klten. 

“Almost in the country; but tlio outskirts 

of B-are moro eligible as building lots than 

any street in the city proper. Tlio situation of 
aunt’s lionso is lovely, and the neighborhood 
charming beyond description." 

“ Did you over hear of a Mrs. Chester, there¬ 
abouts 1 Do you know whether there is a lady 
of that name, a widow with ono child, I think, 
a resident of B-, or its violnity ?” 

“ Indeed I do ! Hor grounds almost adjoin 
Aunt Janet’s. Sho is very wealthy, keeps tip a 
princely establishment, is quito the lender of 
tlio ton, courted and aped by a host of admirers. 
Are you acquainted with hor?" 

" I have nevor soon her,” began Kllcn ; but 
Cora, volatile ns usual, interrupted her. 

" Then you have missed the sight of a hand¬ 
some, a queenly woman. Sho might rival her 
(laughter in bolleship if sho chose, but she is 
too dignified to listen to a whisper of such a 
thing. I admire her greatly." 

“ You have met hor, then?" 

“ Scores of times. Sho and Aunt Janet are 
extremely intimate. Olio of the most pleasant 
days of my life I owo to her hospitality. Her 
lawn, and gardens, and park are a perfect para¬ 
dise. In strolling through them, one foreets 
that there are unsightly objects or painful 
subjects in the world.” 

“ You alluded to the daughter,” said Kllen. 
“ Her fame as a belle has readied my ears be¬ 
fore this. Is she ns admirable as her mother?” 

"Quito ns beautiful in porson, and more 
winning in demeanor,” rejoined Cora. “Sho 
is witty, without being saranstio; accomplished, 
yet not pedantic ; affable, without affectation. 
At the parties wo attended togother, sho was 
tlio most elegant, and at the same time tlio 
most simply-attired, lady in the room. Her 
kind heart gives a curtain inimitnblo grace to 
her most trivial action. I loved Mary Chester 
from the earliest moment of our meeting, and 
parted from her with more regret than 1 expe¬ 
rienced in leaving all the rest of my friends in 

“ I am afraid I shall grow jealous of your en- 
tliusinstio affection for her, if she makus us the 
visit our parents have planned so long,” said 


Kllen. “ However, I will take lessons of her 
in amiability, and try to rejoice in her pleasuro 
at meeting one she knows and loves, amongst 
so ninny strangers.” 

“ Why, you Baid you had never seen her I” 
exclaimed Corn. 

“Nor have I. That treat is yet in store for 
me. Our mothers wero schoolfellows ami boon 
companions in their girlish days, and their cor¬ 
respondence has not ceased through all tlio 
years that have brought ago and cares upon 
both. Recently, there has been a deal of con¬ 
ference respecting an exchange of visits. Seve¬ 
ral times have been actually set, which have 
passed without the accomplishment of tlio im¬ 
portant event. At present, the scheme is for 
Mi's. Chester and Mary to come to us about the 
latter part of January; but hope deferred has 
rendered us incredulous of its final fulfilment.” 

Cora brightoned visibly. Almost two months 
off, and an uncertainty nt the best, which would, 
unquestionably, bo the worst for her I No need 
for her to brood upon tlio idea that sho had 
given Ellen an erroneous and unpardonably 
highly-colored version of the history of her as¬ 
sociation with the Chesters. She had seen 
them repeatedly at church nnd in other publio 
assemblies; had scrutinized the daughter across 
the room at ono large party, where her cliasto 
elegance of apparel and engaging behavior 
made her tho observed of all eyes. Nay, Cora 
had even stood next her nt supper, nnd received 
a graceful apology for a slight injury done to 
her robe by a falling spoon from Miss Chester’s 
saucer, ns her attendant was in tho act of hand¬ 
ing it to her. Mrs. Barrett, onco in a great 
while, exchanged calls with her moro fashion¬ 
able neighbors, but her retired habits formed 
too decided an opposite to their gay life to mako 
intimacy likely or possible. The day spent at the 
Chester mansion was a picnic, held during the 
absence of the proprietors, nnd by permission 
of tlio stownrd, in the park of noble old trees 
that constituted the principal attraction of the 
place. Cora would have blushed nt the sus¬ 
picion that she had stooped to subterfuge to 
exalt hor personal importance in tho eyes of 
Horace’s connections, yet this motive was the 
spring that had hurried her into culpable mis¬ 
representation. An uncomfortable foreboding 
would, notwithstanding her attempts to feel 
easy and unconcerned, find entrance to her 
thoughts for an hour or so after Ellen’s depar¬ 
ture, but her native and habitual buoyancy 
enablud her to shako it off. 

“ 1 fear that lloraoe is taking an imprudent 
step in this new venture of his,” said Mr. 
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Manning, one morning. “Ho is a sagacious 
man of business for ono so young; but be is 
young, and, it may be, has not counted tbo 
cost and risk of extending liis operations in 
these troublous times.” 

“ Ho impresses mo ns a person of singular 
judgment for bis years,” said Aunt Janet, notic¬ 
ing Cora’s uneasy look. “ Have not Ills notions 
heretofore been characterized by prudence?” 

“ Yes, I suppose they have," commenced her 
brother, who was a cautious man, and slow of 
speech. 

Cora broke in, eagerly: "Ob, papal you 
know that lie is discreet. I have heard you say, 
five hundred times, that lie had the oldest 
head you ever saw upon young shoulders. It 
is unkind to depreciato him now, when this is 
tbo only mensure of doubtful propriety ho has 
over adopted.” 

“ While tbo wisdom of tlio measure remains 
a question, it is but fair that ho should have 
tlio benefit of tho doubt," remarked tbo over 
kind nuut. 

Mr. Manning patted his daughter’s head. 
“Agreed, with all my heart 1 You must not 
fly out at your father, puss, until you nro sure 
that he means to find fault with a noble friend 
of yours, whom wo all like, although there are 
degrees of fondness amongst us.” 

“ But yon do not really apprehend loss for 
him, do you, sir?” inquired Corn. 

“ f cannot sny that I do, dear; I merely inti¬ 
mated that his course was a bold ono ; I feared 
lest it should prove unwise also, in view of tho 
breakers ahead of business men. I do not 
understand his drift, but I imngino that ho 
does, so it’s all right, perhaps." 

“ Ho will outride the breakers, if any ono 
can,” said Cora, confidently. “ His is a steady 
eye and hand.” 

“And a true heart, you might have said,” 
subjoined Aunt Janet, ns her niece stopped, 
confused at the warmth slio had manifested in 
her lover’s defence. “Might not a word of 
caution from you bo of use to him?” she con¬ 
tinued to Mr. Manning. 

“ I would have spoken it, bad ho consulted 
me at tho beginning,” was tlio reply. “ I fancy 
that matters aro now in such a stnto of forward¬ 
ness that objections would dishearten him, with¬ 
out altering his purpose. My fears may bo 
false prophets, after all. We will hope for tho 
best, and let him have his own way." 

Horace did not appoar very sanguine ns to 
the result of his enterprise, when he unfolded 
ills plan to Corn. “It may bo tbnt I have been 
rather precipitate,” he said, "have trusted too 


implicitly to the representations of others who 
ought to be butter informed in these affairs tlinn 
I am. I am getting timid nowadays, I hnvo so 
far greater linppiness at stake than formerly. 
Something more than my own comfort or profit 
depends upon my success or fniluro. My piido 
and joy in our mutual relations is still so new 
and precious tbnt l am in continual drend of 
losing it—tho common fate of those who have 
become rioh suddenly. Forgive mo, love, for 
troubling you with pecuniary projects. I am 
ashamed of my selfishness in unburdening my 
heart of its enros, the details of which must bo 
annoying to you.” 

“ Nothing is annoying or uninteresting that 
relates to you," answered Corn, with an in¬ 
genuous affection for which her auditor honored 
and blessed her from his inmost soul. “ I am 
troubled, but it is at seeing you cast dmvn. I 
should bo more distressed, if you showed n dis¬ 
position to defraud me of my right to sympa¬ 
thize with you. Have you any reason, apart 
from your presentiments, for doubting tho ex¬ 
pediency of your recent transactions ?" 

“ Nono, if I except tho ominous nods and 
sighs of n few croakers, and the lowering aspect 
of tho commercial horizon. I called several 
times at your father’s office, while tbo business 
was undecided, in the liopo of persuading him 
to the gift of a few words of advice, but was 
invariably so unfortunate as to find him out or 
engaged. Has he passed any opinion upon my, 
proceedings in your presence 1” 

Cora hesitated. Tho truth, unpalatable as it 
would bo, was upon her lips; then a second 
glance at his anxious faco summoped to her 
memory her father’s concluding remarks: “Ob¬ 
jection would dishearten, without altering Ills 
purposo. Wo will hope for the best, and let 
him havo his own way.” “ We were speaking 
of tho subject yesterday,” slio replied, as if 
trying to recall tho conversation, llcr'oourngo 
failed fast at seeing his intent expression. 

" Well," ho urged, as sho paused again, “did 
ho pronounce me a headstrong speculator?" 

“No, indeed! He declared his entiro confi¬ 
dence in your talents and judgment.” 

“ Kxcepting as 1 havo displayed them in this 
one case," suggested Horaco, with an attempt 
at gayoty. 

“He mado no exception, but was hopeful 
for this, as for the rest of your undertakings." 

“Alii he approved it, did ho?” oxclaimed 
Horace, joyfully. “This is too good news to 
bo truo 1 Aro you sure that there was no dis¬ 
satisfaction, no prophecy of evil, mingled with 
the grateful sentence ?" 
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“ He said that yours was a steady eye niul 
hand, which, united with n true heart, made 
failure almost impossible,” said Corn, proud of 
the enlivening cll'ect of her communication. 
‘‘Aunt Janet was not backward in expressing 
iter coulinl assent to tliis.” 

She was doing him a signal favor in thus 
turning the bright side of the picture to him— 
in unloading his mind of fours that would im¬ 
pede liis pi ogress. 

‘‘Yen are a comforting angel,” ho said, 
fondly. ” It is almost a luxury to bo despond¬ 
ent now and then, so sweet is the cure. 1 ntu 
unwilling to confess how utterly the knowledge 
of your lather’s sentiments has revolutionized 
my feelings, lie would hnvo bestowed his 
counsel very sparingly, had I solicited it in 
person. Conscious of this peculiarity of his, 
1 did not persist in my design of wresting an 
opinion from him. I have boundless confidence 
in his sound sense and farsightedness. I came 
here, to-night, depressed and irresolute, it 
was my w ish to see him for a few minutes in 
piirate, and ascertain, if I could, how ho stood 
affected with regard to this somewhnt bold 
enterprise. I was ready—more than ready— 
anxious to abandon it at the eleventh hour, at 
a single dissuading word from his mouth. How 
happy am 1 that I mado you my conlldnnto in¬ 
stead, and, by this mnuccuvre, boenmo possessed 
of his most candid decision, unbiassed by any 
desire to conform to my inclinations 1” 

” Had you not better consult him, as it is?” 
asked Cora, faintly. 

‘‘Olio! There is no necessity or propriety 
in doing so. lie is careful to a fault, and never 
'fould have employed the language you have 
•tuoted, bad ho not been altogether satisfied 
with the w isdom of my course.” 

“The language you have quotod!" llow 
mockingly conscience repented tho phrase, ns 
Cora tossed upon her sleepless bed 1 

“1 wished to spare him needless pain,” sho 
alleged, in excuse; “I meant it for his good. 
It cost me a struggle to speak ns I did; but 
could 1 hear to see him end, and not strive to 
console him hy any saciifice of my comfort? 
llow could 1 foresee that ho who is generally so 
independent in forming plans, so resolute in 
their execution, was prepared, on this occasion, 
to be swayed by a word from another ? 1 hope 
no evil will come of it. 1 will not nllow Hint 
ho can be defeated by any enemy; ho is bound 
to succeed.” 

“If he should fail—and failure has como to 
others as keen of sight and brave of heart— 
Who is to be blamed for it ?” sneered the tor¬ 


mentor; and Cora, dumb at this home-thrust, 
cried herself to sleep over tho bare imagination 
of tliis sequel to her ‘‘well-meant” consola¬ 
tion. 

A month went by, and nothing had occurred 
to arouse the fears which had sunk into a 
lethargic slumber almost ns quickly as tbo 
pillow wet by her tears was dry. I.ife was one 
continued smilo of lore and beauty to the be¬ 
trothed maiden, l’repnrations for the marriage 
were going forward steadily nndqnietly. Friends 
gathered lovingly about her whom they were to 
resign to care yet more tender and constant, 
when spring should furnish her first flowers to 
grace the bridal feast. 

It was on a balmy day, which sho could hnvo 
fancied had been sent in advance to remind her 
most vividly of the bliss of the approaching 
season, that Cora left homo on n mission of 
mercy—to carry somo of tho sunshine with 
which lior soul was filled to tho chamber of 
sickness and languishing. Constance ltcmcr 
was a universal favorite with her associates, 
each one of w hom she converted into a friend. 
Y'oung, loving, and beloved, she tasted, with a 
glad and thankful heart, of earth’s best trea¬ 
sures, until the Father, All-merciful ns All-wise, 
interposed to save the tempted soul fiom idol¬ 
atry. Very gentle was tho summons—painless 
niul gradual her withdrawal Irom an existence 
whose every hour lind been marked hy its 
blessing and its corresponding joy; so calm her 
passage towards the haven of never-ending 
happiness that she, and, what was more rc- 
ni.ukable, those who were nearest and dearest 
to her, but dimly suspected the truth. It was, 
therefore, with nothing of fear, with hardly a 
shade of solicitude iu her maimer or feelings, 
that Corn inquired concerning the invalid’s 
state, of the physician, as she happened to 
meet him about a square from Mr. Itemer’s 
dwelling. Ur. Merrill was a blunt man, when 
it suited his humor and convenience so to be. 
At that instant, he was tendering upon Con¬ 
stance’s case—not weighing tho chances fur and 
against her recovery, but speculating mourn¬ 
fully nB to the greatest length of her stay among 
those who little dreamed of the imi>ending woe. 
His reply to Cora was abrupt and startling :— 

“ Sho is as well ns she ever will bo again, 
poor thing 1" 

“Doctor,” ejaculated Cora, “do you mean 
that—" She could proceed no farther. 

“I mean that she is dying," returned tho 
Doctor, wheeling about, and joining her in her 
walk. “She may live three weeks ; she may 
net see three mere suns rise in this world. It 
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would not bo a matter of surprise if to-morrow’s 
sun slione upon her lifeless body.” 

They walked a little way in silenco. Then 
Cora queried, tremulously, “ Is slio aware of 
her condition 1” 

“No. Why should slio he? Slio is ready 
for death ; that her life lias proved, better than 
any dying triumphs could do. If she were not, 
it is too late to begin the work. She has no 
unsettled worldly business to attend to, and 
that is, to my notion, the sole ronson that 
justifies one in molesting tho sick in the hour 
of mortal extremity. Doctors and friends often 
bungle wretchedly on this point. No I no I I 
believe in no such miscalled kindnuss. Let 
the child pass away peacefully. Human nature 
is alike, tho world over. She would feel alarmed 
at tho near prospect of dissolution, little cause 
as she has to dread an oxohange of worlds ; or, 
grief at leaving those she loved might bo as 
disastrous, and hasten the event which it is 
our aim to delay. To reveal tho truth would 
bo an net of absolute cruelty—downright in¬ 
human !” 

They were at Mr. Reiner’s gato, and, with an 
additional injunction to Cora "to do her prettiest 
to cheer his patient,” the Doctor bade her 
“Good-day.” 

On tho threshold of tho house, another warn¬ 
ing awaited her. Tho door was oponnd by a 
kind neighlior, Constance’s nurse for tho day. 
“Walk ini" she 6aid, in a louder tone than 
seemed advisable, considering tho proximity of 
the sick-room. “Constnnco will bo very glad 
to seo you." In a whisper, slio continued: 
“ Slio saw you from tho window, talking with 
Dr. Morrill, and will ask you what ho thinks of 
her. She is nervous and down-hearted to-day, 
so, if ho did say anything unfavorable, don’t 
hint it 1 Agitation would bo fatal, in her pre¬ 
sent weak state.” 

Tho dying girl was propped up in nil easy 
chair by tho window, and beside hor sat Ellen 
Miller. Tho placid face of the latter in mea¬ 
sure quieted Cora’s oxoitonient, or hor nerves 
and courage would have been severely shaken 
by tho wistful gaze riveted upon hor, as slio 
stooped to kiss Constance’s hot forehead. “ How 
are you to-day, dear?” she inquired. 

“ 1 cannot toll, Cora; I doubt wliotlior I am 
as well as they would persuade me into boliov- 
ing. I fenr, sometimes, that it will be a tedious 
season before I recover, if I ever do. This in¬ 
creasing weakness does not promise the return 
to health about which tho Doctor and others 
talk to me. Do you suppose that they could 
deceive mo, and I sick almost unto death, Cora?” 


“What an absurd fancy 1” snid Cora, play¬ 
fully. “Your sickness lias pioduced a radical 
change, indeed, if it has taught you suspicion, 
and of tlioso whom you love. Fie I I, for one, 
am disposed to resent the implication." 

Constance laid her thin hand within that of 
hor schoolmate. “Do not bo displeased,” she 
said, with the plaintive simplicity of a child; 
“ but this dread haunts me. Nothing hut love 
and kindness moves them to tell me what they 
do i still, I cannot help wondering if this fear 
of causing mo pain is not tempting them to 
blind me, ns long as they can, to the fact, the 
solemn truth that I may die of this illness.” 

“ Dear Constance,” snid lillen, “why brood 
upon this thought ? Ho sure that your earthly 
friends would not knowingly mislead you, aud, 
should they err in their opinion of your situa¬ 
tion, what is tlicro so terrible in death ? Re¬ 
member in whose hands are the issues of life. 
If it pleases your Heavenly Father to call you 
home, aro you nfrnid or unwilling to go ?” 

Tears gathered in the eyes largo and bright 
with the insidious disease. “Not afraid, Klleu. 
I learned, long ago, to trust and love Him, and 
I know Hu is able to keep all that is committed 
unto Him. 1 do try to say, unmurimningly, 
‘Thy will bo douo 1’ but it is hard to resign the 
life Ho lias made so full of sweetness, which 
Ho has given mo capacity to enjoy ; and I am 
so young—so young 1” 

She clasped her fingers passionately upon 
her brow, ns if to still its throhbings. 

“This will never do!” said tho nurse’s eye 
and finger to Cora, unseen by the sick girl. 

Cora knelt down by Constance’s chair, and 
drew her head to her shoulder. “ My dearest 
friend, you cause yourself needless anxiety, 
and us exquisito pain. You will livo to seo 
how uncalled for is all this borrowed trouble. 
Wo cannot let you go yet. You aro alono in 
your imagination that you will be compelled to 
leave us soon. The spring will restore liopo 
and health togethor." 

“ Did tho Doctor authorize yon to say so to 
mo ?” inquired Constance. "You speak very 
positively. Have you his warrant for your 
prediction? You wero talking of mo, were 
you not ? I watched you both, ns I sat here, 
and told Ellen that I should entreat you to re¬ 
peat overy syllable ho snid.” 

It would have been a hard trial to onoof less 
acute sensibilities and sterner principles than 
our poor Cora to see that face, so lovely in the 
eagerness of reviving hopes, and reflect upon 
the sentence that had gone forth against the 
"sweet” life to which she clung, it was no 
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occasion for even slight marvel that she suc- 
oumboil to tho temptation. 

11 What an egotistical little creature you aro I” 
sliu saul, with a laugh that sounded like genuine 
heart-music. “Dr. Morrill commented upon tho 
weather and my blooming checks—for ho is 
often gallant, after his fashion, cross as ho is 
generally—and merely observed, at parting, 
that you were low-spirited this afternoon, in¬ 
clined to ho hypochondriacal, and that I must 
cheer you up." 

“ Hut you must liavo asked him how I was,” 
persisted Constance, not satisfied. 

“ I did, and I forget tho precise ‘syllables’ of 
his reply. Tho substanco of it was that you 
wero 1 no worso,’ or ‘ well enough, if sho would 
only think so,’ or something else as amiably 
complimentary, so well ns I remember.” 

“ lie did not intimnto that I was dying, then?” 

A cold hand, liko that of death itself, struck' 
upon Cora’s soul, but superhuman power— 
from what sourco ?—was granted her to answer 
steadily, cheerfully, desperately: “So far from 
that, he said that you wero getting along slowly, 
but well, and alluded to your recovery as a 
matter of course.” 

When tho sisters-in-law expectant left tho 
invalid, sho was comfortable in body, and mani¬ 
fested moro liveliness of spirit than sho had 
shown sinco an early stago of her sickness. 
Cora’s conscience, seduced from its fidelity by 
her repeated perversions of good and evil, was 
basely recreant enough to congratulato her 
upon a worthy deed performed in tho faco of 
difficulties that would liavo daunted a less 
courageous spirit. 

Karly on tho ensuing morning, a messenger 
canto from Mrs. ltomer to bog for Mrs. Man¬ 
ning's presence and sympathy in her soro be¬ 
reavement. Constance had died at daybreak I 
When Cora could enduro to listen, sho heard 
how peaceful was her departure ; how quietly 
and unconsciously tho gentlo spirit left tho 
beautiful clay tenantloss; learned of her affec¬ 
tionate and grateful mention of tho bolovcd 
friend who had put to flight her presentiment 
that tho dark-browed king of terrors was, oven 
then, standing at lior side. “Cora’s visit lias 
been an actual blessing to mo, mamma. My 
droning will bo happy ones to-night, 1 know,” 
slm said, beforo committing liersolf to sleep. 
Her awakening was among tho angels. 

If these tender recollections of tho lost ono 
assuaged tho bitterness of Corn’s griof, her out¬ 
ward bearing was a false index to her inner 
emotions. For days and weeks, sho labored 
under an extremity of depression, ns foreign to 


her nature as it was obstinate in its resistance 
to tho efforts employed to relievo it. 

“Constnnco’s death was a fearful shock,” 
said tho Mannings and tho majority of their ac¬ 
quaintances ; but tliero wero not wanting those 
who put nnother interpretation upon tho gloom 
that shadowed a face but lately all beaming with 
health and pleasure. 

“Cora is sadly altered,” said the indefati¬ 
gable Miss llealy, at an evening party. “ She 
was invited hero to-night, but sent a regret, so 
Miss Williams tells me. Some will liavo it that 
sho is mourning over poor, dear Constance lle- 
nicr’s death, who was no moro to her than to 
many of tho rest of us. I guess there are other 
reasons why sho should not feel particularly 
gay just now, and especially why sho should 
not caro to bo hero this evening.” 

ller emplinsis and knowing shrug brought 
tho wished-for request for enlightenment on tho 
part of her auditory. 

“ I do not know whether it is exactly fair to 
repeat tho story in Mr. Miller’s presence,” sim¬ 
pered tho mischief-maker, rolling her eyes af¬ 
fectedly at Horace, who stood near. 

“That scruple can bo easily overcome; I will 
retire out of hearing,” ho said, as indifferently 
ns ho could. 

“ No, please don’t I” and tho lady involunta¬ 
rily (?) grasped his arm. “ You would go off, 
thinking mo an ill-natured, ill-mannered tale¬ 
bearer. I liavo nothing disreputablo to relate.” 

“ I hope not, indeed 1” Horace could not help 
saying. 

Sho paid no notico to tho interruption. “ No¬ 
thing Hint you may not liavo heard fifty times 
over. 1 should not wonder if you were better 
posted up on this subject than any other per¬ 
son alive. It is altogether proper and likely 
that you should liavo had a version of tho ro- 
manco from head-quarters. Did Cora nover 
confide to you tho story of her youthful folly— 
her engagement to l'red Williams, nephew to 
our host ?” 

“I am now first mailo acquainted with the 
existence of that highly distinguished person¬ 
age,” said Horace, coolly contemptuous. 

“ Ilush-sh-sh 1 Thero he is I Ho lives now 

in H-, but is spending a few days with liis 

uncle. This Is why I understood so quickly 
tho sourco of Cora’s low spirits, which disquali¬ 
fied her from joining our number. ‘ Aulil long 
syne’ cannot be so soon forgotten. Do not bo 
uneasy, Mr. Miller; yours is not an isolated 
case. You recollect tho song: 1 On revient tou- 
jours A ses premiers amours.' I dare say it is 
nothing moro than the thought of her sufferings 
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in tlio past, on l\is account, that indisposes Cora 
to meet her old llnnio. It wont very hard with 
her, when her father, at Mrs. Barrett’s instiga¬ 
tion, broke off the match. For years, thero was 
a coolness, nearly amounting to a decided rup¬ 
ture, between ‘Aunt Janet’and her prot/yte." 

" Was there a regular engagement?” askod 
some one. 

“ Fast and Ann, my dear sir 1 Sho denied it, 
but not as positively as sho does now, that thero 
ever have been any pledges, mutual vows, etc., 
between herself and another individual whom I 
could name, but, dear mo I everybody fibs about 
these things. You onglit to hnvo seen 1 Aunt 
Janet’s’ look of solemn reproof when her niece’s 
pretty mouth took oath by all the saints in tho 
calendar, and by sonio who are not, for she 
protested upon her own word of honor, ns a lady, 
that Mr. Nameless-just-now was no more en¬ 
gaged to her than sho was to tho man in tho 
moon. I wanted to burst out laughing in both 
their facos.” 

Too much disgusted and annoyed to listen 
longer, Horace turned his back upon tho scan¬ 
dal-monger, and began a conversation with his 
nearest neighbor; but Miss Iloaly had sufficient 
wit to see that lior shaft, rough and coarse as it 
was, had found a joint in tho harness. Ilor sly 
smilo was truly feline, wlion sho remarked his 
closer inspection of tho junior Williams, and 
tho curl of tho lip which concluded it. She had 
her reasons for disliking young Miller, and 
would liavo gone to greater pains to torment 
him than tho retailing of this onu item of gossip 
cost her. It was unlike him to narrato tho cir¬ 
cumstance to his betrothed, confidently as Miss 
llealy had calculated upon this action. Ho was 
ashamed of it tho instant tho recital escaped 
him; angry with his thoughtlessness, when 
Cora’s perturbation evinced that her annoyanco 
or surpriso surpassed his. Sho even trembled 
and grew pale with the unsuccessful attempt to 
reply to his story. 

“You will call mo a jealous fool I” said Ho¬ 
race. " Foolish I am to eauso you uneasiness 
about tlio contemptibly business, but it is not 
jealousy that irritates me, as I recall tho tattlor’s 
accusation. I wish sho were a man. How l 
should delight to horsewhip tho ono who dared 
to eouplo your naino with that of tho coxcomb, 
tho brainless puppy, who did nothing but pull 
his dust-colored moustacho and drawl ‘ Ali-h, 
Indeed I' ‘Ya-asl’ ‘No-ow, ro-al-ly I’ tho wlmlo 
evening 1 I forget 1 This is a serious matter- 
sport to me, it was onco almost death to you. It 
is ‘ altogether proper’ that I should enact father 
confessor, and possess myself of tho ‘ romance,’ 


from prefaco to 1 Finis.’ How old were you when 
you surrendered your heart, without firing a 
shot, at tho siege of this invinoiblo Adonis ? 
What a Hint your father must liavo been to 
condemn you to inconsolable misory by his re¬ 
fusal to sanction so congenial a union I What 
filial piety you havo exhibited in not hating 
him and Aunt Janet forever anil a day 1” 

Instead of replying to his raillery, sho burst 
into tears. Tlio bewildered Horace wondered, 
apologized, and coaxed by turns. 

“Only tell mo how I havo offended I” 1m 
begged. “You could not havo conceived the 
idea that I was in earnest in aught that I have 
said. I never imagined that you would regard 
Miss llealy’s fabrications more than I do—than 
every ono does—ns beneath tho contempt of de¬ 
cent, setisiblo people.” 

Cora wept on in silonco, only signifying by a 
gesture that ho was not in fault. Completely 
baffled, Horace had to await tho subsiding of 
tho Hood. As her faco cleared, his darkened. 
An unwelcomo fancy had crossed his brain. 

“ Dearest," 1m said, fendeily, y«»t so gravely 
that sho shook with alarm, “ I do not seek to 
know tho fount of the tears which havo aston¬ 
ished ns much ns they hnvo distressed me. 
Answer mo a single question, and wo will let 
the unlucky topic rest. Was there one iota of 
truth in all that Miss llealy reported? Was 
this man over an intimate acquaintance—a 
suitor of yours ?” 

“ Never!” murmured tho frightened girl. 

“Was there ever an attachment on either 
sido?” pursued Horace. 

“ None that I knew of," was tho response. 

“ I am content!” and ho withdrew her hands 
from tho tear-stained cheeks. “ My little dai- 
ling, you are wenk and nervous, nud are scaled 
by shadows, l’ardon mo for teasing you so 
pertinaciously. Seriously, if you had fancied 
yourself in lovo fifty times in your girlhood, i 
should not care, provided you confessed it to 
me. Tho history of ten engagements, and as 
many broken hearts on your part, oven wore nil 
tho honored swains Fred Williamsos, would not 
nrouso tho pang I should cxporicnco at ono 
partial or distorted confidence. 1 am pleased, 
though, that you never cared for tho fellow, 
else I might feel less flattered by your unac¬ 
countable acceptance of your humble servant.” 

“You were never more welcomo!" cried 
KUen Miller, as Cora dropped in for an after¬ 
noon call. “ I havo an agreeable surpriso in 
reservo for you. Como into tho back parlor. 
Thero is something there you will bo overjoyed 
to see.” 
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Full of expectant pleasure, Cora followed 
lior, A lady arose at their entrance, but thero 
ensued no such scone as lillen had pictured to 
herself. The telltale blood dyed Cora’s tem¬ 
ples with shame and embarrassment, whilst the 
stranger remained quietly standing, without 
any token whatever of recognition. 

“Is it possihlo that you have forgotten Mary 
Chester?” said Mien. “And you, Mary, do 
you not recognize an old friend in Cora Man¬ 
ning 1 What tickle hearts or short memories 
you two must have !” 

“Forgive me, Miss Manning,” returned Miss 
Chester, extending her hand in graceful saluta¬ 
tion. “I did not remember your name for a 
moment, familiar as your features seemed to 
mo. Have wo met before, and where ?” 

“ In 11-. My aunt, Mrs. Barrett, is a resi¬ 

dent of that place,” Cora continued to say, sho 
never knew how. 

“I have tho pleasure of a slight acquaint¬ 
ance with Mrs. Barrett,” said Miss Chester, 
charitably intent upon removing tho confusion 
of tho other. “ If I had known that she had a 
relative here, I should havo done myself the 
honor of a farewell call, and inquired if she 
had any message or letters for you. Have 
you hoard from her recently?” 

“She 1ms been with us for several weeks,” 
was Cora’s reluctant answer, for Mien’s elo¬ 
quent countenance bespoko amazement at this 
singular proof of the “extreme intimacy” of 
Mrs. Barrett and tho family whoso “grounds 
adjoined” hers. 

“You havo visited her occasionally, I sup¬ 
pose ?” resumed Miss Chester. “ How careless 
in me not to recall tho circumstances of our 
former introduction ! 1 am not usually so for¬ 

getful. I must request your forbearance, pro¬ 
mising never again to bo guilty of a similar 
fault towards you.” 

Ibw scrutiny, earnest and puzzled, engaged 
that she would keep her word. The visit passed 
oft' stiftly, affable as sho endeavored to l>e. Hho 
felt that thero was a mistake, not her own, yet 
that continued inquiry would bo unpleasant. 
Mien was not less perplexed, and more troubled ; 
while Cora’s chagrin defied description. Sho 
took advantage of the earliest opportunity of 
ending tho embarrassing scene, and walked 
hurriedly homewards, execrating her folly and 
tho unpropitious fate that had enabled tho 
Chesters to keep an engagement so long post¬ 
poned. There were more sickening misgivings 
mingled with her discomfiture. 

“What will Kllen think ? She will tell Horace! 
What will he do ? Wfmt am / soy?” 


Tho straight road of honest, penitent confes¬ 
sion was tho last she meditated taking. Tho 
web of her own inconsiderate weaving was 
alKmt her, choking, blinding, crippling her at 
every turn, and sho planned escape by plung¬ 
ing deeper into its intricate windings. Culpable 
as was her confirmed habit of misrepresentation, 
lax ns her morals had becomo through long in¬ 
dulgence in prevarication, she had seldom, if 
ever, manufactured and uttered a deliberate 
lie, such ns slio laid away in her heart, ready 
for her betrothed’s hearing and belief against 
bis next coming. 

Sho met him with trepidation, and one 
glimpse of his features assured her that some¬ 
thing weighed upon his spirits. There was a 
single flash of light—tho fond beam that always 
greeted her—then tho cloud again usurped the 
place of tho “clear shining.” It was an un¬ 
speakable relief to the guilty heart when tho 
causo of his sadness was announced. Tho 
speculation of which wo have treated upon a 
former page, ns having excited Ids friends’ 
fears, and, in some degree, his apprehensions, 
had been unfortunate. Ho was likely to lose 
heavily by it—bow heavily ho could not as 
yet determine; it might eventuate in a total 
wreck of fortune. Like the strong-hearted man 
and Christian he was, he indulged in no useless 
murmurs at fate, or cow irdly misgivings at what 
the future might havo in reservo to tax his 
fortitude and strength. Already he was devis¬ 
ing expedients by which he might retrieve Iris 
failure, if failure it should piovo to bo. Against 
all reverses be was prepared to struggle bravely, 
except the delay of tho union wherein were 
centred his host and proudest hopes. They 
might he obliged to live more plainly than ho 
had anticipated, ho stated to his ladylove, but, 
if the worst should befall him, ho would still 
ho nblo to offer her n comfortable home, and 
together they would wait patiently for the 
dawn of more prosperous days. All that was 
noble in Cora’s nature was drawn forth by this 
appeal. She hastened to disabuse Horace’s 
mind of every apprehension of reluctance on 
her side to fulfil their contract, or repugnance to 
entering tho humble dwelling he had described 
as her probable abode for years to come. Her 
regrets were all for him and his disappoint¬ 
ment, In her cheerful constancy, her self-for¬ 
getful love, ho found compensation both for 
disappointment and the suspense which was 
yet more harrowing. 

Mr. Manning interrupted the dialogue. He, 
too, was full of sympathy, and was not quite 
superior to the temptation to repeat his prog- 
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nostications of this very result. “ I wanted to 
caution you, my hoy,” ho said, Blinking his 
head sagely, “hut young peoplo aro npt to con¬ 
sider us old fogios ns a sot of bilious croakers, 
and regard our advico accordingly. Cora hero 
can testify, ns can iny wife and sistor, that I 
foresaw this evil from tlio start. And sharply 
was ! taken to task for my opinion, 1 assuro 
you”—nodding at his daughter. “ I won’t re¬ 
peat tho womanly arguments that hailed about 
my ears until 1 was glad to hold my pence.” 

“ Had you addressed your dissuasions to mo, 
sir, my course might have been very different,” 
replied Horace, with a searching glanco at Cora. 
“ I acted upon the impression that I had your 
cordial approval of my venture, and this mis¬ 
take led me to greater lengths than I originally 
purposed.” 

“ It was a mistake, and a singular one,” said 
Mr. Manning. “ Why, Cora, you—whero lias 
tho eliild gone ? I was about to say that she 
could liavu set you right on that head. There 
is no use in lamenting ovor what is dono and 
cannot ho remedied. I am an intruder here, 
to-night, to say to you, my dear fellow, that 
my confidence in you remains unshaken—that 
I liavo not even tho cliargo of imprudcnco to 
bring against you, You wero a littlo precipi¬ 
tate, but that is of no consequence. Men of 
twico your years and oxperionco commit grenter 
blunders, aro guilty of groator rashness every 
day.” Hero the old gentleman began to stam¬ 
mer and look embarrassed. "And furthermore, 
Horace, if you do not get well out of this quag¬ 
mire, if all that you have goes by tho board, I 
stand ready and able to help you to regain your 
place—an honorable one it is, too—in tho mer¬ 
cantile world. Moreover”—hesitating yet more 
woefully—“don’t mako yourself wretched— 
that is, unhappy; I mean uncomfortable—with 
fancying any alteration in certain arrange¬ 
ments. You understand ? I commenced life— 
my married life, ahem ?—when I was pretty 
near tho foot of tho ladder. It’s by far tho best 
way.” 

This was a long speech for worthy Mr. Man¬ 
ning, yet lloraco had no language, nt its close, 
with which to thank him. Deeply all'ected, ho 
wrung his hand, and his moistened eyo and 
quivering lip told of gratitudo too great to ho 
a.ticulate. 

When Cora re-entered tho room, he was alono 
and more composed. Into her ear he poured his 
acknowledgments to and praises of her father. 

“ Hut how strangely you misconceived his 
sentiments touching this luckless business I” 
ho remarked, presently. “ They appear to 


liavo boon exactly the reverso of what you 
understood. How do you account for this ?” 

“ Hither I was dull or so pervereo in my ideas 
of tho subject that I did not and would not com¬ 
prehend, or ho is forgotful," answered Cora, 
readily. 

And this was tho woman who, not two months 
previous, had avowed so proudly, “To him, at 
least, I am no disscmblor!” Tho broad, shallow 
stop3 of harmless ovasion, unimportant exagge¬ 
ration, and pardonable equivocation had pro- 
pared her slowly, but how surely, for sudden 
and deeper plunges into falsehood. Tho l'athor 
of lies appreciated his tool, and was master ol 
his art. lloraco had not tho meagre satisfaction 
of knowing how full and remorseful was her 
participation in tho trial of feeling and threaten¬ 
ing of pecuniary loss Hint oppressed him. Ho 
saw that sho suffered, and from somo causo bo- 
yoml his power to cure ; and this hegot in him,, 
additional care at a season when his uneasiness 
was already sufficient to crush the spirits aiul 
energy of an ordinary man. 

While matters wore in this state, ho had a 
call from Dr. Merrill. This devoted man of 
medicine rarely stepped asido from the routine 
of professional life, unless incited to the extra¬ 
ordinary measure by business of an urgent 
nature. Upon this occasion, before seating 
himself, ho broached tho subject of his errand. 
Horace’s amazement was profound when tho 
themo was prefaced by his sister’s namo, and 
it grew apace when ho discovered that a serious 
complaint was entered and sustained against 
ono whom lie had ever regarded as a model of 
discretion. Hut, ns tho recital proceeded, ho 
perceived, from his prior knowledge of tho cir¬ 
cumstances, that, if sho had spoken more freely 
than was altogether consistent with prudenco, 
sho had said nothing unadvisedly. Tho Doc¬ 
tor’s charge was to this effect: that Miss Miller 
had stated and reiterated publicly, ns a fact, 
his ignorance of Constanco ltemer’s danger, 
when every labored breath was throwing out 
the dentli-dow upon her brow; had reassured 
her friends, and, through them, tho doomed 
patient, when they expressed solicitude nt tho 
result of her sickness; had allowed her to pass 
into tho eternal world unwarned, and without 
the last mournful privilege of saying “ Haro- 
well” to those who would always lament her 
silent departure. 

“Now, sir,” concluded tho irate physioinn, 

“ I never said that the girl would probably re¬ 
cover. I have not practised medicine—with 
somo indifferent skill, ns even my enemies 
grant—for twenty-live years, not to know cou- 
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sumption when I have it to deal with, hydra- 
headed though it he. I gave up all hopo of 
tho case in point before I had paid half a 
dozen visits at Mr. Hemer’s. You do not re¬ 
quire to be told how far short I should have 
fallen of my duty, if I had openly proclaimed 
my conviction, and advised tho parents not to 
waste more money, physic, and pains upop 
their idol. Until tho world is as wise as doctors, 
we must work on, with what semblance of con- 
tidenco wo can assume, while tho vital spark 
quivers in the body, lint do you not see in 
what a light people will eye tho physician who 
is ns much tho dupe of appearances as they are 
themselves ? It is a mortal sin in him to mis¬ 
take the slightest symptom. He ought to fore¬ 
see the end from the beginning, in the most 
complicated malady. Is lie not paid to do it ? 
1 never exchanged a syllable with your sister 
upon the subject of the deceased's illness, nor 
do I guess who was her authority for the state¬ 
ment she has circulated of my judgment in tho 
case. There was one who could have told her 
a totally different story, and the evidence of this 
person I am prepared to adducent any moment. 
The afternoon preceding Miss Kenter’s death, l 
imparted my impressions—my certainty, rather 
—of her actual condition to MisS Cora Man¬ 
ning—” 

“To tekoftn ?”exclaimed Horace, starting from 
his seat. “ I beg your pardon 1 Did you say 
Miss Maiming?*’ 

“ I did. Chancing to encounter her on my 
way home, after the last visit I made Con¬ 
stance’s sick chamber, I answered her inquiries 
ns to her friend’s health in the most candid 
style I could command; told her, in so many 
words, that she was near her end; that it would 
not surprise me if she did not live through tho 
night. tilio was shocked, of course, so visibly 
overcomo that I had to warn her against be¬ 
traying her alarm to its object, pointing out 
tho evil effects of such a useless revelation at 
that late hour. She acquiesced in iny prudent 
suggestion, and I left her at Mr. Kemer’s door. 
It is impossible that she should have forgotten 
the substance of our conversation. If you de¬ 
mand her evidence, I trust that she is enough 
my friend to ntford it, at my request.” 

“ It is unnecessary—quite superfluous,* 1 re¬ 
joined Horace, hastily. “I have heard all I 
want, and more.” 

Commanding himself by a strenuous effort, 
he pledged his word for the contradiction, and, 
if practicable, the suppression of a report so 
detrimental to the Doctor’s professional pride 
and interests, and they parted amicably. 


The wave that tears tho breach in the dyke 
prepares the way for the surge of its mightier 
and more disastrous successor. Horace still sat 
over his neglected ledger, his head resting upon 
his hands, buried in the painful train of thought 
forced upon him by Dr. Merrill’s communica¬ 
tion, when a letter was brought to him. As 
lie broke the seal mechanically, another missive 
fell from within it. Ho rend the first. Gossips 
are proverbially thick-skinned, or magnani¬ 
mously indifferent to the prickles they rub 
against in their quest after tlie truth, which, 
we may remark, in passing, is seldom “ the 
whole truth,” and still more rarely “nothing 
but the truth.” Miss llealy’s sensitive spirit 
made her an exception to the general law of 
imperturbability. tiho 11 had her feelings,” 
she was fond of saying. Those who were ac¬ 
quainted with her idiosyncrasies hinted that 
she had her spites also, and that this class of 
emotions often reached a pitch of virulence and 
obstinacy exceedingly unbecoming in so public- 
spirited an individual, the pretended dispas¬ 
sionate benefactress of the community blessed 
in being her abiding-place. Horace lia<l fairly 
earned a share in her rancorous recollection, 
titling to tho quick by his open disdain for her, 
ns exhibited at divers times and in sundry 
places, especially and most offensively at Mrs. 
Williams’ soirtc, tho aggrieved spinster had 
sought through her well-supplied arsenal for 
an instrument of torture that might suitably 
avenge her for tho indignity offered, liis love 
for his betrothed was his most vulnerable point, 
and this chimed in well with her inclination, 
for Cora, albeit several degrees less obnoxious 
than her lover, was by no means a favorite 
with this fastidious lady. In Fred Williams 
she found a not unwilling accessory to her plot 
of humbling both tho haughty Horace and her 
who had, to the gentleman's notion, displayed 
inexcusably degenerate taste in receiving the 
devotion of Ins rival. The ci-devant beau had, 
fortunately for the success of their machina¬ 
tions, preserved one memento of the juvenile 
engagement which, tho reader may not be 
astonished to learn, had once existed between 
himself and Cora Manning. This souvenir, 
whether accidentally overlooked in tho return 
of letters at Mr. Manning’s command, or with¬ 
held purposely, was evidence unimpeachable 
of the fact and the character of said connec¬ 
tion. It was nothing less than a letter penned 
in Cora’s own hand, addressed to her hoy-gal¬ 
lant, and glowing with all the inconsiderate 
ardor of a love-lorn maiden in her sixteenth 
year. 
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Tlirs was the effusion whicli Horace Miller’s 
burning gaze now scanned; Us overy lino brand¬ 
ing with tho grossest deceit and direct menda¬ 
city tho being bo bad worshipped ns near akin 
to angelic natures. Galling ns its phrases of 
undisguised tenderness wore to bis proud, deli- 
cato spirit, this was as nothing in comparison 
with the blighting conviction that bis idol was 
tho basest clay—ono for whom bis pity must bo 
mingled with contempt. 

“ If she bad but told me 1 if she bad owned 
the truth, were it a thousand times more hu¬ 
miliating, I would have loved her all the same,” 
bo groaned to bis sister, that night; “I said 
this to her when I mado inquiry nlsmt this 
early folly—for it was only a fblly, lillen—the 
fanciful dream of a sentimental scliool-girl. 
Tho wholo sin was in its concealment, in tho 
premeditated deception of him who hid nothing 
from her. I havo not deserved this at her 
hands.” 

lillen was much moved, but less surprised 
than her brother; tho scales bad not fallen so 
suddenly from her oyes. Fooling that all might 
ns well bo told ; that the wisest and most mer¬ 
ciful policy towards tho sufferer was to complete 
his disenchantment by almndanco of testimony, 
she related her story. To her, tho sceno in 
which Cora and Mary Chester had acted such 
different parts was but tho commencement of 
similar developments, tho key to incidents 
hitherto inexplicnhlo, each illustrative of this 
heinous defect in the disposition and conduct 
of tho misguided girl. 
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And thus Cora Manning lost lover and friend, 
gaining in their plnco a memory repleto with 
wretohedness and shnmo unavailing ; tho blind 
commiseration of thoso cognizant of tho pun¬ 
ishment, and not tho sin ; tho displeasure and 
distrust of tho few whoso esteem sho most 
valued ; the lasting reprobation of him con¬ 
cerning whom, and in whoso behalf, sho had 
saoriliced more of truth than for nny other causo 
or creature besides. For was it not to sorcen 
their loves from tho profanation of vulgar re¬ 
mark, that the lie of policy slipped from her 
tongue ero she was alivo to its formation in 
thought ? Hint she might sliino brighter, stand 
higher in the respect of him and his, was not 
the tinsel lie of vanity paraded ? toBpare him a 
feather’s weight of vexation, an atom of added 
care, hnd not tho lio of affection been earnest 
and repeated? to escape his anger, to retain 
his lovo, was tho lio of fright a whit less plausi¬ 
ble and convincing Ilian tho rest? Truly, her 
labors hnd been neither few nor small, and bore 
was their reward 1 Tho fly in tho ointment hnd 
fulfilled its mission, and tho once exulting pos¬ 
sessor of tho precious casket flung it from him 
with sorrowful loathing. 

Would that tho talo wero all fiction, or that 
it treated of tho only golden phial thus polluted 
into a rank offence to thoso who, in this ago of 
gaudy coloring and intenso refraction, still cher¬ 
ish, ns one of tho holiest of scntlmonts, n genu¬ 
ine lleaven-commauded love of troth, for itself 
and ns it is. 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘'Tho koonp.st pangs tho wretched find 
Are rapture to tho dreary votd, 

Tho lenlleRA desert of tho mind, 

Tho wasto of feelings unemployed.” 

Lillian Wiiytb, pacing listlessly back and 
forth in her luxurious dressing-room, seemed 
ill at case. With eyes upturned, ns if to avoid 
resting upon the elegant appointments profusely 
strewn about her, and nervously twisting and 
twining tho fair hands together in every pos¬ 
sible gesturo of impatience, while murmuring, 
half sadly and half earnestly, some couplets 
from tho ‘‘Psalm of Life," she had more tho 
air of a prisoner in, than tho independent mis¬ 
tress of, the stately brown-stono mansion whereof 
this spacious dressing-room was but the merest 
fraction, eithor for size or elegance. Garments 
of deep mourning assisted the impression of 
sorrowful restraint, and, but that her counte¬ 
nance indicated moro the vehemonco of unrest 
than tho agitation of a real sorrow, her de¬ 
meanor might have been mistaken for the dis- 
consolatcness of late bereavement. But tho 
listless walk and the occasional stamp of tho 
slippered foot, which ono might see, but not 
hear, in that velvet-lined chamber, tho con¬ 
traction of tho broad, fair, girlish brow, and 
the clasping and unclasping of the never-rest¬ 
ing hands, gavo another oliaraeter to her dis¬ 
quiet, whatever it was. 

“ I wonder if what tho poots say of life be 
truo,” she mused, stopping by tho window to 
pluck a geranium-leaf. 

As tho light fell moro upon lior face and 
figure, it revealed a singular combination of 


childlikeness and serious thought. It was tho 
youthfulness and purity, however, that wero 
infantile; tho gravity of the eyes, the extra¬ 
ordinary breadth of forelioad, from which tho 
chestnut-brown linir was smoothly combed 
away, tho ratlior palo complexion of the regu¬ 
lar features, all gave that air commonly called 
“interesting" to a faco which, had it buon 
more roseate, might have been called beauti¬ 
ful, and dignity to a form too slight and deli¬ 
cate to bo in the least statoly or commanding 
of itself. 

“Life is earnest, life is real, and the gravo is 
not our goal,” murmured Lillian, resuming her 
walk. "To me, life has boon a dream, nnd I 
liavo never had ono purposo in it of moro than 
a moment’s consideration. I am thoroughly 
weary of my life—no, perhaps I ought to say 
of myself, because, truly, I know little enough 
of lifo, except as a child in my mother’s houso, 
nnd subsequently ns mistress of this groat, 
solitary one, where no one ovor came except 
Mr. Whyte. From what ono learns in books, 
I ought to bo quite a hrroino to have been two 
years a wife, nnd a widow at eighteen, and tho 
heiress of great wealth. A little beauty, too, I 
should have, to be a lieroino; that, however, I 
shall have to imagine.” Pausing before a largo 
mirror, Lillian gavo a half earnest, half mirth¬ 
ful survey of her person, as if to decido how 
much claim Bho had to the attribute of beauty. 
“ Small, pale, neither ugly nor handsome, eyes 
of hazel, head ratlior too largo for my body. 
It cortainly was not for my comelinoss that Mr. 
Whyte married mo I How strango that I should 
be a widow I I look liko an unformed scliool- 
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girl, and tlint is just what I am, only that, in 
tho midst of my school-days, my mother gave 
mo up, to be this incomplete woman that I ap¬ 
pear, the wife of a strange old man, and now 
his widow and heiress. Alone in the world at 
eighteen! Inoxporiunced, I know not what to 
do with my fortune, though that, I suppose, is 
safely invested and taken care of by Mr. Whyte's 
attorney. Tho worst of all is that I know not 
what to do with mi /self. Six months of widow¬ 
hood in this lonely house, with only the socioty 
of hooks, has been a dreary time, indeed. Oh, 
my mother, if, to have me the mistress of all 
this luxury, you yielded up my girlhood to the 
companionship of ago, why did you not live to 
iiud enjoyment in it ? For you, who denied 
yourself so much for mo, I might have found 
pleasure in my bondage ; but, dying, you left 
me to n life of cold and loveless duty; and, by 
another death, 1 am made free, yet in bonds, 
for is not this pulseless existence, requiring no 
thought or action of my own, tho most intole¬ 
rable slavery ? 1 have no friendships, no loves, 
no duties. I am shut up, ns in prison, front 
all that makes the lives of othors pleasurable. 
1 am not able to perform a common charity, so 
lifted out of tho title of humanity am I by my 
loneliness, my ignorance, and my wealth. From 
books I learn that thcro is sin, cruelty, suffer¬ 
ing, and grief in all ranks of society, but nono 
like mine. I must know what life is. How 
shall I tiiul it out l Whero shall I go to take 
lessons ?" 

Lillian's earnest discourse with herself was 
interrupted at this moment by a servant, who 
announced that tho girl engaged to do sowing 
was waiting for orders in the back parlor. 

“Send her to me,’’ was the almost eagor 
command, ns tho thought of having her soli¬ 
tude enlivened, even by the prescnco of a sow¬ 
ing-girl, sent a thrill through tho morbidly 
sensitive nerves of the young widow; and, in 
the moments that intervened beforo tho com¬ 
ing of this unknown seamstress, she busied 
herself with trying to imagine what sort of 
person she might bo. 

When the door opened, and tho sewing-girl 
stood before her, Lillian arose with a feeling of 
involuntary leaped, and a tingo of embarrass¬ 
ment imparted itself to her manner ns she ad¬ 
dressed some commonplace observations to her; 
for there was an air of superiority about the 
employee that mado it seem something like 
presumption in tho employer to introduce tho 
business of the day in tho usual oaroloss man¬ 
ner. Not every lady living in a brown-stono 
mansion would have felt herself compelled to 


notice this peculiarity of tho seamstress, but 
Lillian Whyte was, as yet, but a novico in tho 
ways of wealth and fashion, and obeyed a 
natural impulse naturally. Therefore, after 
giving her a little time to breathe from lior 
evident fatigue, she very kindly inquired what 
kind of sewing she would rather havo for tlmt 
day. 

“Oh, anything,” answered tho seamstress, 
appearing a little surprised. 

“Tho truth is,” said Lillian, “that I liavo 
not much need of any work; but, l'anoying 
that 1 would bo better amused to have some¬ 
thing going on in tho house, I made some pur¬ 
chases both of linen and dress-goods, and you 
can commence at which yon like host." 

“Thou I will do tho linon first,” answered 
tho seamstress, still more surprised at so in¬ 
dulgent a patron. 

“You may put as much work on thorn as 
you please," continued Lillian, pleasantly. “ I 
shall not mind how long you are making them, 
so you do not idle away your time,” she added, 
half playfully. 

The seamstress glanced up from an examina¬ 
tion of tho goods, and, catching tho mirthful 
expression of Lillian’s smile, Bmiled brightly 
in roturn, without nny shade of that wonder 
which had appeared in her countenance at 
first. A very comfortablo feeling of confidence 
seemed established henceforth between tho rich 
young widow and tho poor young seamstress— 
young yet, though evidently the senior of 
Lillian. 

“ When you get ready to begin with your 
needle, I will rend to you; but first tell mo 
your name,” said Lillian. 

“ My name is Eunice Harvey." 

“Miss Harvey or liuuiee?” 

“Kunice,” replied Miss Harvey, while a 
bright color enmo into her cheek at this so 
great condescension. 

Tho little lady, who was watching her, with 
ready sympathy detected tho cause of tho 
heightened color, and added, Boftly, “And 
mine is Lillian.” 

“ It is a swcut name,” said Eunice, without 
raising her eyes from her work. 

“ Y'es, Tennyson makes it sweet with his 
musical rhymes. Y'ou remember his 
* Airy, fairy I.UUan, 

Flitting, fairy Lillian?* 

But what slinll I read to you?” 

With far greater dolicacy of perception than 
tho daughters of fashion can boast, with all 
tlioir lino nerves, tho youthful, but unspoiled 
mistress of wealth which most of them might 
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envy had detected at once in her sewing-girl 
tlie evidences of cultivation and refinement, 
and, with true generosity and Christian kind¬ 
ness, acknowledged their existence as readily 
and graciously as if they had belonged to the 
greatest lady in tho land. Therefore, she gave 
Kunico iicr choice of books or themes, and in¬ 
sisted on knowing what it was. 

“Sinco you wilt, then, I should like to hear 
you read ‘Rnsselas,’ because 1 think I need to 
be made more contented with my lot.’ 1 

“Yes, that will be good for both of us,” nn- 
swored Lillian, as she went to fetch tho book. 

When luncheon was served, the seamstress 
was not excused from partakingwitli liorpatron, 
who, observing that she was becoming reserved 
and oven melancholy, rallied her on the little 
benefit received from reading of Kassolas’s 
experience. 

“The good which I might have got from tho 
book has been mado ineffectual by tho reader,” 
replied Kunico, with a dim smile. 

“ How so ?” 

"Because, dear Lillian, your kindness and 
conrtcsy carry me baok in recollection to a 
time when I was not a sewing-girl ns now, but, 
like yourself, in the possession of case and ele- 
ganeo, and when to bo treated with tho refined 
courtesy you have this day shown mo was my 
right, and not a favor.” 

“ Kunice,” said Lillian, a llttlo embarrassed 
by tho red flushes of pride and sensibility on 
tho cheek of the seamstress, “ of course, I can¬ 
not affect to bo ignorant of tiro distinctions of 
sooiety, but, in my eyes, you have every right 
to courtesy you ever had, and to kindness, un¬ 
doubtedly a far greater right, since now you 
noed it to make up for other losses.” 

“Tho other losses would have been nothing, 
had not that of kindness gone along with them,” 
answered Kunico, tremulously. 

“ You would smile at my ignorance, Eunice, 
could you know how little I really know of tho 
world, with which, moreover, 1 have a great de¬ 
sire to become acquainted. Now, I will make 
a compact with you; I will rend to you in tho 
mornings while you sew for mo, and in the af¬ 
ternoons you shall toll mo all you know about 
this naughty bug-bear, tho u-orld. I want you 
to tell me what life is, for really I do not know, 
and have no possible means of finding out.” 

Kunice could not forbear a smile, in which 
there shone a little inoredulity, as she answered: 

“ If you have not any possible means, I know 
not indeed who has.” 

“ Then I know not how to me my means, 
perhaps.” 


“ I will not pretend to doubt this, nnd yet it 
is an easy thing to learn.” 

1 ‘ Teach mo, then I ” 

“ Indeed, I could teach you very little that 
would benefit you. Tho learning of the ways 
of society comes by use alone ; and 1 would not 
have you go over my experience in order to get 
tho knowledge I possess.” 

“ Hut I would willingly undertako it.” 

“ More willingly than you would go through 
it, I opine.” 

Lillian laughed a light-hearted, girlish laugh, 
as sho answered s “You make a great deal of 
your superior acquirements ; I shall think you 
are ‘taking on airs’ with mo, if you persevere 
in refusing my petition.” 

" No, Mrs. Whyte,” spoke Eunice, with much 
seriousness; “whatever disposition I might 
oneo have had for ‘taking on airs,’ this very 
knowledge which you covet has quite overcome. 
There is no bettor school of humility than that 
through which the daughter of fashion, sud¬ 
denly deprived of wealth, must pass ; nnd in 
that school 1 have taken my degree." 

“Would it bo trying yourself too much to 
relato to mo your history f” asked Lillian, 
gently. 

“ It would bo tho host manner of giving you 
that glimpse of society you seem so much to 
desire ; neither am I inclined to deny myself 
the pleasure of your sympathy, since 1 am sure 
it is genuiuo; but, if you are wearied before I 
am done, do not hesitate to interrupt me.” 

“Oo on,” urged Lillian, eagerly, her face 
glowing all over with anticipation. 

We leave the new friends to their afternoon 
talk, nnd pass on to tho results of that suddenly 
formed intimacy. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tub genial spring sunshine poured into the 

Bpacious book parlor of a house on-Avenue, 

and glinted merrily over many a token of wealth 
and good taste in the forms of curious furniture 
nnd well chosen pictures, as well ns in the 
bindings of costly books, scattered boro and 
there to show mental cultivation and the habit 
of study. Thopresenloccupationofthe inmates, 
however, with one exception, was anything but 
studious. Sitting upright in her chair of largo 
capncity, was tho mother nnd mistress of tho 
family, her thick, sturdy figure seeming inca¬ 
pable of any other posture, nnd making ono 
wonder whether she did not sloop perpendicu¬ 
larly. Around this centre-piece of the family 
group clustered tho lighter personages in tho 
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tableau—Miss Angela Knowe, in the horizontal 
upon a very comfortable sofa, teazing a petulant 
lap-dog—Mr. Arthur Knowo making, with his 
elegant figure, an acute angle of which tho 
window-frame was the other side, and holding 
his fashionable hat as if he had just stepped in 
to pay his mother a oall, only his attention 
seemed directed in quite a different quarter— 
another reclining iiguro being that of an invalid 
relative of the Knowes, King flranvillo by namo 
—and last, and wo fear we must also say least, 
the dark figure of a young girl clad in mourn¬ 
ing, whoso face, half averted, we still recognizo 
as that of Lillian Whyte. Sho is bending over 
her embroidery, apparently quite intent on 
accomplishing a great deal on this particular 
morning. 

“ Miss White,” drawled out Angola, after tho 
fatiguo of an argument with her mother about 
the propriety of allowing hor old-fashioned fa- 
tlier to accompany them to the Springs—"Miss 
White, bring your work to me that I may look 
at it.” 

“Permit mo,” interposed Arthur Knowe, 
taking the embroidery from billion's hands, at 
the snme time glancing into her eyes a quiuk, 
oxprussivo look. “ My sister is so delicate,” 
ho continued, mischievously, “ it gives me tho 
highest gratification to bo of servico to her.” 
And, bending over Angela’s couch, ho awaited 
with gravity her examination of the work. 

“Your work is boautiful, Miss White,” she 
said, at last; “ but you are very slow with it.” 

“No wonder, I should say,” put in Arthur, 
" for this is tho third timo this morning, to my 
knowledge, that you have interrupted Miss 
White to look at her work; this timo, how¬ 
ever, sho lias not her silks to rearrange”—re¬ 
turning tho embroidory to Lillian with a bow. 

“You aro very attentive, Arthur,” sneered 
Angela ; " I shall soon hear that you liavo taken 
tho arrangement of her silks upon yourself, 
also. I did not know that young gentlemen 
numbered embroidery among their accomplish¬ 
ments—or sewing-girls among their objects of 
attention,” sho added in a lower tone, but loud 
enough for Lillian to hoar. 

'l'lio painful blush which burned on Lillian’s 
oliuok was reflected in tho angry one that orim- 
sonod Arthur’s faco ns ho rotortod: “My sister 
has many things to learn yot, and, among thorn, 
ladyliko deportment.” 

“ Arthur!” nngrlly cried Ills mother, turning 
hor head sharply round, ns if its connection 
with her stout and upright person was by a 
pivot, "where liavo you learned to address 
such compliments to your sister f” 


“ I beg your pardon, motlior, and yours, An¬ 
gela ; but, lioreafter, forbear meddling with my 
peculiarities if you would not surpriso mo into 
| rudeness." Saying whioli, tho young man 
stalked loftily from the room, and, not long 
after, Mrs. Knowo and her daughter were sum¬ 
moned to receive morning calls. Kising lan¬ 
guidly, and shaking out the folds of her elegant 
netjliyJ, Angela approaolied the lounge upon 
l which reclined King Granville, apparently un¬ 
observant of all about him, and, ns she secretly 
thought, provokingly indifferent, and, bending 
gracefully beside him, inquired very tenderly 
after his health, adding, “You know, Cousin 
King, 1 should not leave you in solitude, did not 
the duties of sooiety require so much of my 
time. When you ore a little better, I shall 
hope to have your assistance in entertaining all 
these tiresomo peoplo, Bhnll I not?” sho asked 
coquettishly, at the same timo affecting to look 
for a fault in tho exquisito satin slipper that 
encased hor really pretty foot. 

Her cousin smiled, glanced at the slipper and 
tho pretty embroidery accidentally revealed by 
tho elevation of tho foot it contained to tho 
edge of an ottoman, thanked her for her in¬ 
quiries, and relapsed into his usual reserve. 

And so it liapponed that Lillian Whyte and 
King Granvillo wero loft alono together. The 
hot and painful blush of wounded feeling had 
not subsided on Lillinn’s cheok when he directed 
his eyes upon her,' feeling a little curiosity to 
know in what spirit the sowing-girl received 
Angola’s interference in the gallantries bestowed 
upon her by Arthur. Ho had nover before taken 
any notice of Lillian, though it often happened 
that he was lounging for hours in tho back 
parlor. As ho looked at her this morning, ho 
was conscious of being interested in tho deli¬ 
cate, childliko little person who so coasolossly 
pursued hor embroidory day aftor day in his 
presouce, without ever raising hor eyes from 
tho work before hor. He wondored if Blie en¬ 
joyed this stitolilng flowois into silk from morn¬ 
ing till night without evor having timo to look 
through the glass doors of tho conservatory at 
tho real living flowers growing there. He de¬ 
cided in his mind that slio was quite pretty and 
intelligent-looking, and ho was not surprised 
at Arthur’s liking to take a little timo to ad¬ 
mire hor in the mornings. Sho had a beautiful 
bloom for a sowing-girl—ho lind always thought 
thoy wero pale. And ho amused himself fan¬ 
cying how this quiot little girl, that looked ns 
ladylike ns possible, would appear, could sho 
be presented to him ns a full-blown hollo of 
fashion, liko his Cousin Angela. Sho looked 
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like a lady in her present position, lie wondered 
if she would look like a sewing-girl in that; the 
metamorphoses mado by dress are so singular! 
A book that had lain under tho pillow of his 
lounge dropped upon tho floor. It was but a 
Blight sound, yet, so profound had been tho 
silence, that Lillian startod ns if just awakened, 
and lookeil nervously in the direction of tho 
lounge. Unconsoiously, sho sighed, and re¬ 
sumed her stitching with an air of weariness ; 
yet, seeing that tho book remained unrecovered 
on the floor, and thinking perhaps the invalid 
could not reach it, she put down her work and 
went to give it to him. 

“Thank you, Miss White; I could linvo 
spared yon this trouble, had I foreseen your in¬ 
tention ; but, sinco you have relinquished your 
embroidery for a moment, let mo recommond 
you to take a turn in the conservatory, to rest 
your eyes and Ungers. You will And my aunt 
has a choice collection of flowers that are well 
worth looking at.” 

“ I oannot doubt it,” answered Lillian, plea¬ 
santly, her face reflecting his kindly smile, 
“but these inodorous flowers that I am making 
demand my time to-day.” 

“Or, rather, iny Cousin Angela demands it 1” 
said Granville. 

“ It is all the same, sho or lior flowers,” re¬ 
plied Lillian, “when our bread depends upon 
our labor or skill.” 

“ And does your bread depend upon this in¬ 
terminable stitching? Pardon me, Miss White” 
—seeing that Lillian blushed and hesitated; “ I 
did not mean to bo impertinent, but I was think¬ 
ing of a dear friend of mine, who, for auglit I 
know to the contrary, may be earning her bread 
in tho samo way, and sho was not used to it. 
l’oor Eunice I” 

“ Eunice I”repeated Lillian, lierfaco suddenly 
taking on a joyous glow that really made her 
benutiful. “ Was her name Eunice Harvey f" 

“ Do you know her ? Can you toll me where 
she is ?” oried Granville, starting up violently, 
and gazing wildly at Lillian. “ I beg of you, 
Miss White, to tell mo what you know of her!” 
he added, sinking back and growing deathly 
pale. 

Lillian ran to him, fearing ho had fainted, 
and perceived, to her horror, that a littlo thread 
of light red blood was oozing from his lips. 
Plying to tho bell, she rang it olamorously, 
and, not knowing what else to do, commenced 
wiping his lips with her handkerchief. Thus 
summoned, it was not long before servants ap¬ 
peared, and aftor them Angela and her mother, 
the former shivering with terror, and tho latter 


giving orders in her sturdy, upright way. 
Angela’s terror was not so great but that she 
perceived the tender solicitude of Lillian’s 
looks and actions, and was mado indignant 
thereby. “Get to your work, Miss White," 
said sho; “I will attend my cousin.” And, 
having dismissed Lillian, was soon in her turn 
dismissed by the physician, who forbade such 
a press of attendance. 

As soon ns tho hemorrhage was checked, 
Granville was removed to tho quiet of his own 
apartment, nnd, the family dispersing, Lillian 
was left to ponder the events of the morning 
in solitude, the more grateful that she really 
needed to havo timo to reflect upon the dis¬ 
covery sho had made, and the best manner of 
reuniting tho broken links of this affaire do 
caur, which interested hor so warmly. Many 
a time, sinco she had undertaken this part of 
her “education,” as sho called it, had sho 
shrunk, half dismayed, from the unpleasant¬ 
ness of her self-imposed lessons. Even to 
hor, who had tho secret refuge of a homo and 
means for overy want, and who could be in¬ 
wardly amused at her outward humility, and 
by imagining the consternation of these mam¬ 
mon-worshippers, could they know the truth— 
even to her, the experiences of tho last month 
had been almost unbearable ; nnd slio often 
found herself wondering how Ettnico Harvey, 
who was of so lofty a nature, nnd had so much 
more to endure, had homo it nil nnd lived. 
After tlie littlo passage of this morning, she 
had inwardly resolved to break off from her 
present studies, anil return to the moro plea¬ 
sant, if more solitary ono of books, lint now ! 
Should she withdraw herself just at this junc¬ 
ture, when it seemed that she might be tho 
means of restoring happiness, and perhnps 
luxury, to the heart and home of Eunice 
Harvey ? 

Whilo she was pondering, a step besido her 
chair startled her from her abstraction, ami, 
glanoing up, she beheld Arthur Knowe, his 
cheeks glowing nnd his eyes burning. His 
black curling hair was damp with moisture 
from his brow, nnd a strange expression of 
mingled mirth nnd moodiness curled into a 
smile of Arm disdain his handsome mouth. 
Without npology, ho drew a footstool beside 
her, nnd sat down where ho could look in her 
face. Seoing upon tho floor her handkerchief 
stained with blood, he snatched it up hastily, 
looked in the corners for the namo, then cast, 
it back again impatiently. “ Lillian I a proper 
name for the owner.” Then, after a moment 
of silence, during which ho was closely regard- 
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ing her, and during which, too, bIio had greatly 
lost lior composure—“ Lillian, I liavo just como 
from being lectured by my paragon of a sister j 
and who, do you guess, was tlio hone of conten¬ 
tion between us ?’’ 

“ Myself, I have no doubt,” answorod Lillian, 
with a sudden courago. 

“ You are quick of apprehension. Perhaps 
you can guess as readily what Bho said?” 

“ I shall not attempt that.” 

“Thou I shall tell you.” 

“ It is unnecessary; I should not llko to 
hear." 

Lillian’s tone had a degreo of hauteur that 
surprised herself; still, the needle would go 
amiss and prick her finger. She had recourse to 
the rejected cambric to stanch the tinywonnd. 

“ Your blood and his," said Arthur, gloomily. 
“Shall I tell you what my sister fears about 
this King Granville? She says you have be¬ 
witched him; and she says, moreover, that 
you liavo bewitched me.” 

“ Why does your sister say I have bewitched 
Mr. Granville ?” asked Lillian, appearing not 
to have hoard the latter accusation. 

“ Because, since this nttack, ho has asked 
for you a number of times, and seems to de¬ 
sire your presence; and because, she Bays, 
you showed Bucli solioitudo for him wlion the 
hemorrhage came on.” 

Ho was looking intently in her face with his 
glowing eyes, and truly sho had grown pale 
apace. 

“Lot mo go to him, then," sho said, half 
rising. “ I must see him, indeed, if ho wishes 
it. Why should your sistor detain mo?” 

“ Sit down, Miss Wliito ; you cannot go to 
him now, for he is sleeping, and the doctor has 
ordored that lie Bees no one for a day or two, 
except his nurse.” 

“Then, at the earliest timo of safety, I must 
not bo denied, indeed I must not; there is much 
depending on it, ” urged Lillian, seriously. 

“ What is this cousin of ours to you, Lillian 
White ? A lover ? lie can bear no other rela¬ 
tion to you that I oau see I Are you, indeed, 
what my sistor says—a flirt? Sho said moro 
than that.” 

“You tako great pains to have mo under¬ 
stand your sistor’s opinion of mo, Mr. Knowe. 
Have I not said I did not wish to hear it ? Will 
you go away, and leave me to the only duty I 
have in this house—that of embellishing your 
idle sister’s boauty ? I am not paid, Mr. Knowe, 
for listening to accusations or insults. I will 
thank you to lcavo me to myself." 

Arthur arose, as if to obey, but began pacing 


baok and forth through the room. The angry 
color had faded out from his chcoks, and an 
expression of doubt olouded his boforo animated 
countenance. Approaching Lillian once moro, 
ho bent over her ohair, and whispered: “ Make 
your own conditions, I care not how extrava¬ 
gant. 1 love you; you shall lovo me. That 
odious cousin must be left to Angela; she 
dotes on him, stupid ns he is. But I am—be¬ 
witched, as Angola says; and I shall stop at 
nothing. Say, Lillian, when will yon bo minet ” 

Lillian might havo sat to a sculptor for a 
statue of amazement; but, ns the full meaning 
of what had boon said gradually dawned upon 
her comprehension, the woinan-nnturo, out¬ 
raged and indignnnt, sprang up to assert itself. 
Rising with dignity, site waved him back. 
“ Do not expect an answer,” she said, calmly. 
“ Words are inadequate to express my scorn 
of you.” And, passing him, rooted to tlio spot 
with mortification, sho was proceeding to leave 
tlio apartment, when ho sprang after her, and 
oanght her hand to drag her back. 

“Shall I call the servants?” asked Lillian, 
coldly. 

“ No, for God’s sake, give me a moment I I 
j am sorry—I am more humbled and distressed 
than you can believe at my accursed folly. I 
would not have said it, I would have told you 
how I loved you—for I do lovo you madly— 
but those women, with their notions of pro¬ 
priety, put every improper thing into our 
beads. I would havo asked you to be my 
wifo; I do ask you now, and my mother and 
Angela, and all tiieir insipid friends may say 
just wlint tlioy please, if you do not rejeot mo. 
Will you not pardon me, Lillian ? I was crazy; 
I was, to repeat Angola’s word, bowitched.” 

Lillian had withdrawn iicr hand, and stood 
quietly watching his eager, questioning face, 
without a sign of emotion visible in her own, 
It was wonderful how stately she had grown in 
this one day. 

“You will not pardon mo, then? You aro 
forover offended with mo ? Oh, do not say 
that, for, if I havo but tlio slightest liopo of 
gaining your love, you shall see how I repent 
of tlio offence.” 

“ As far as I am concerned,” was the gravo 
reply, “ I can easily pardon you, for you havo 
had no power to injure mo ; but for the principle 
I hnce no forgiveness, now or over. May all who 
assail youth, and helplessness, and need, in this 
heartless manner, receive tlio scorn and punish¬ 
ment they deserve!” And, gliding hurriedly 
from the room, Lillian sought to keep up her 
courage by hasty preparations to leave the 
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house; hut, firm ns she felt she was, the pent- 
up emotions of her bosom would hurst forth, 
then and there, and, leaning on the banister, 
bIio gave way to passionato sobbing. 

“If you sco that I really repent, in dust and 
ashes, Lillian ?” spoko a troubled voice at her 
sido. “ If you can know this ?” llut, witli 
an impetuosity of which slio was immediately 
aftorwnrds ashamed, as betraying her agitation, 
she rushed into the street. 

“How foolish I was,” she said to liorself, 
“to put myself in the way of such things, 
when thoro was no necessity I Yot why should 
1 complain ? It was to know life as it really 
Is, in its deformity as woll ns its beauty, that 
I aspired ; and I recoil at the first hard lessons. 
What if it had been some really poor and ill- 
paid girl, whoso great want had weakened her 
spirit against tho temptation of bartering body 
and soul for ease and the semblance of love ? 
I ought to bo thankful for my sox that it was 
I who suffered tho indignity.” 

And, ns Lillian walked rapidly along, in a 
sort of feverish excitement, she began to bo 
conscious of a great void mado in her heart. 
Some hope had died out of it. She was abashed, 
and crimson blushes dyed her face and burned 
upon her forehead, to remomber that what was 
but corruption looked, until now, plcasnnt and 
fair in her inexperienced eyes. She never 
knew, until sho had reason to despiso him, 
that she had thought so well of Arthur Knowc; 
but she sot herself resolutely not to feel grieved 
at her disappointment, and only acknowledged 
to herself thnt sho was sorry it had happened, 
on account of Eunice Harvey and King Gran¬ 
ville. It bad interrupted her pleasant little 
plan of bringing them together, at least until 
something olse could be thought of than the 
plan already formed. 

That evening, however, ns sho sat solitary 
in her cosy library, tho look of care and vexa¬ 
tion fled away on tho radinneo of a dawning 
smile; and, promising liorself to soo another 
plmso of worldliness, in a more agreeable man¬ 
ner, Lillian immediately commenced prepara¬ 
tions by writing a protty little note, and ad¬ 
dressing it to “King Granvillo, Esq.” 


CHAPTER III. 

11 As letters somo hand line Invisibly traced, 

When held to the Same, will steal out to the sight, 
80 innny a feeling that long seemed effaced 
The warmth of a meeting like this brlugs to light.' 1 

El’t Lillian had not calculated on tho dotcc- 
tive abilities of Miss Angela Knowc, in tho 


bottom of whoso pocket tho pretty littlo noto 
reposed in darkness, doomed never to meet tho 
eyes of him for whom it was intended. It was 
fortunate, considering this circumstance, thnt 
| the billet contained only these few words, un¬ 
intelligible to Angela: “ I will undertake to 
find your friend for you in a few days, if you 
will endeavor to bo patient,” and signed “Lil¬ 
lian White.” Angela had often puzzled her 
brain over tboso few words, and was compelled 
to acknowledge that there was no great appear¬ 
ance of dangor decipherable in them, except 
the objectionablo name at the bottom. 

In tho mean time, Lillian had gone twico to 

the house on - Avenue, at such hours of 

the day as Arthur was likely to be absent, with 
tho intention of asking to speak with Gran¬ 
ville. In the first instance, sho was refused an 
interview by tho attendant, tho family being 
out; and in the second had had her money 
thrust in her face, and been denied admission 
altogether. Flushed with indignation, she was 
turning to descend tho steps, and threw tho 
silver pieces to a beggar, when Arthur Knowo 
confronted her, looking so startled and so joy¬ 
ous at thu meeting, that, in spite of her deter¬ 
mination to the contrary, sho could not forbear 
a slight glance of recognition, which, however, 
sho speedily concealed under her veil, with a 
feeling of shame. 

“Miss White,” said Arthur, walking by her 
side, “do you throw away money which you 
need becauso you will not take it from tho 
hands of this hated family ? Havo I been so 
unfortunate as to stand in your way pecunia¬ 
rily ? If you would allow mo to make bouio 
restitution—” 

“No restitution is needed, sir.” 

“Then wo will not talk of that. I rejoico 
thnt I have met you to-day, for more reasons 
than becauso I am glad to see you again— 
which is better fortune than I deserve—but on 
account of Granville, whoso recovery is really 
retarded by his anxiety about you, which is 
not of tho nature I once foolishly feared it was, 
but, apparently, becauso you could tell him 
something which he very much wishes to know. 
I am aware that, after what I just witnessed at 
my mother’s door, you might say—were you 
not doar Lillian Whito—I had no right to ex¬ 
pect you would do anything to obligo ono of 
our family ; but this matter takes on a serious 
face when wo see that Granville is a sufferer by 
the disagreeable position of affairs, more than 
any ono else. Angela, too, who has set her 
heart on Granville, is very anxious for his re¬ 
covery, though by her foolish jealousy she dc- 
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feats herself. Now, Miss White, wlmt I ask 
of you is that you will intrust mo with this 
business, whatever it may he, and empower 
mo to set my cousin’s heart at rest.” 

11 liven if it be the destruction of Angola’s 
hopes ?” 

“What I You cannot mean that it is true, 
what Angela suspects of the state of Granville’s 
heart ?" 

“No,” answered billion, coldly, "it is not 
true that Mr. Granville is the least interested 
in me personally ; nevertheless, what I had to 
tell him would put an end to any hopes your 
sister may entertain with regard to him. Being 
fully assured of this, would you become the 
hearer of my message ?” 

“That is a trying question, Miss Wliito. If 
I was suro it was interest in King, and not in 
his fortune, that Angela feels, the test would 
he severe to decide in this caso. I should like 
to know that I did not injuro Angela’s prospects 
of happiness by interfering in this matter.” 

"That is something l havo not taken into 
consideration, nor shall I, in the communication 
I havo to mako to Mr. Granville. You liavo 
solicited this oflico of kindness ; if now you 
shrink from undertaking it, there aro othor 
means, I trust, that will not fail.” 

“ You aro resolved, then, to thwart Angela’s 
expectations, if you can? Are you kind, Miss 
White?” 

“ Will your sister marry Mr. Granville, 
whether he will or no ?” 

“ I see you think slio is capahlo of it. Ber- 
liaps she is. Give mo this message, and I pro¬ 
mise to deliver it, trusting to your evident 
conviction of tho final result that I am doing 
right.” 

Again was Tallinn betrayed into a half smile, 
as sho thanked him for the promise, which 
again she immediately regretted, as, answering 
it with one far brighter, ho said:— 

“ I have won ono smilo from tho eyes dear¬ 
est in the world, though ever so faint and luke¬ 
warm. Could I do something to deserve another 
more cordial and inspiriting, I should be happy, 
indeed.” 

“ Nay, if you regard this sorvico as done to 
me, I recall my commission. Thoro can bo no 
exchange of obligation or roward between us, 
even tho roward of an involuntary smile. Please 
to understand me, Arthur Knowe. I do not 
consider all means of communication between 
Mr. Granville and myself cut oft', because your 
family refuse to admit mo. Y’ou asked for tho 
commission, and I did not refuse it.” 

“ l see 1 I see I I am to do this little service 
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for my cousin, and not for you. Well, be it 
bo. I am sworn, Lillian White, that one day 
you shall respect mo, with or against your 
will.” 

“Yon forget that wo aro not likely to meet 
again; and here wo aro at tho corner wliero I 
must tako tho omnibus." 

“ Do not ride ; lot me walk home with you. 
You have not given me tho message yet.” 

“By no means; I prefer going homo in an 
omnibus. Yet stay a moment. Were you to 
know that the person in whom your cousin is 
interested is only a sewing-girl, liko myself, 
would you still deliver tho messago ?” 

“Were sho like yourself, and not yourself, I 
Bhould feel that I was conferring an infinite 
favor upon him by taking him any messago 
from her not unkind.” 

For tho third time Lillian smiled against her 
will, and saw the light reflected an hundredfold 
moro brightly from the eyes that watched her 
constantly. “It is enough,” sho said,quickly; 
“tell Granville that, when ho has been two 
weeks at any placo on the seashore, for the 
benefit of his health, tho person in whom ho 
is interested will find means to meet him there. 
The place of his destination and tho time of 
liia departure can bo inclosed in a noto addressed 
to mo through tho post-office.” 

At this instant nn omnibus drew up, and, 
stepping in, with only a slight bow to Arthur, 
Lillian was carried a square or two farther down 
town before she commenced retracing her steps 
towards homo, so careful had sho been to leavo 
no trace of her real course to Arthur's know¬ 
ledge. 

And thus it happened that tho detective was 
eluded; and Lillian was in possession of a 
letter stating that, on the last of May, King 
Granville would leavo New York for Newport. 
And it also happened, in pursuance of her de¬ 
sign, that the name of Mrs. Whyte, followed 
by “and servant,” and under it tho name of 
Miss Harvey, appeared on tho hotel register, 
about the middle of Juno. Thoro was somo 
speculation, ns there always is, concerning tho 
new arrival, and tho gentlemen, after they had 
each and singly looked at tho names on the 
register, prepared themselves to bo on tho 
lookout for tho new “Miss." As forking Gran¬ 
ville, he glanced at the names and turned away 
disappointed, though it was true ho had started 
at seeing “ Miss Harvey.” But who could this 
Mrs. Whyte bef Eunice had no relatives of 
that name. Yet might it not bo possible that 
she had been compelled to become humble 
companion to some woman of fashion? But 
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lie (liil not think this MisS Harvey was Eunice. 
So strong lmd been his hope of meeting lier 
that, with an instinctive feeling of inability to 
bear a disappointment, he would not let him¬ 
self believe she was near him until lio snw her, 
and, in n fever between doubt and belief, retired 
to his room to await dinner. When tlmt meal 
was announced, lie found himself unable to go 
down stairs, so great was the excitement of his 
nerves, niul in immediate danger of another 
attack upon his lungs. 

Hut there was one otlior who had also con¬ 
sulted the register, and only to bo puzzled. 
Arthur Knowo had accompanied his cousin to 
Newport, ostensibly out of concern for his wel¬ 
fare. Nor would we be so unfair as to doubt 
his professions; at the same timo, we would 
take the liberty of suggesting that a sort of 
instinct, or presentiment, or second sight had 
imparted to him tlio conviction that at Newport 
he should learn something further of Lillian 
White. Of the namo of the person his cousin 
expected to meet ho know nothing; therefore 
lie had no reason to suppose that tlio expected 
arrival had yet taken place, anil when he seated 
himself at table was so absorbed with thinking 
of Granville’s disappointment—to say nothing 
of his own—that lie liegleoted to look for the 
strangers. 

“ Have yon seen her, Knowe f” asked n young 
man at his olbow. 

“ Seen whom, Thorne f” responded Arthur, 
starting as if ho thought his secret lmd been 
read. 

“ Mrs. Whyte. She is splendid I by Jove, 
the handsomest woman that 'b been here this 
live years. It's no use trying to see her from 
hero; but just keep on the lookout when she 
rises from table. Venus rising from the sea 
will bo nothing to it, I 'll warrant you. And 
tlicro’s a very pretty girl with her, dressed in 
black, a young, shy tiling; but she isn’t a taper 
to this now star, I boliove slio, that is tlio star, 
is a widow. At any rate, nobody enn find out 
who her husband is, if slio lias got one, and 
tlicro is no doubt slio’s rioli.” 

“ You've been industrious, Fred, to pick up 
all this intelligence in so short a time. Whom 
will you get to introduce you ?" 

“ Oh, I shall circulate around amongst the 
ladios, and find somobody that knows some¬ 
thing about thorn, and get acquainted bofore 
to-morrow night. I 'll introduce you then, if 
you would like, though remember the widow 
is my game.” 

“ 1 shall recoiled nothing of tlio kind, unless 
I tako a fancy to tlio ‘ young, shy tiling’ you 


say can’t 1 hold a caudle to her,’ which I do not 
promise to do.” 

The guests commenced leaving tlio table. 
The young men sat still on purposo to watch 
I tlio ladios go by, and Thorno, fixing his eyes 
on tlio supposed widow, whispered: “There 
slio is, Knowe ; do you seo her?" 

Yes, Arthur snw her, and magnificent did 
Eunice Harvey look, as, dressod in the height 
of fashion and good taste, she glided through 
tlio throng. Hut it was not on her his gazo 
was riveted ; there was tlio youthful and grace¬ 
ful figure of Lillian Wliito, dressed as ho had 
never before seen her, her exquisitely fair and 
rounded arm and lovoly neck set oil' so well by 
her dress of black silk tissue and her luxuri¬ 
ant brown hair, half in braids and half in curls, 
adorning her head more than diamonds, oloso 
besido tlio “ star." And she had caught his 
glance and blushed. Up he sprang, and was at 
tlio door before them. 

“Miss White," he said, bowing to her com¬ 
panion, “permit mo to speak to you of my 
cousin." Ah, that cousin ! Was not ho glad 
he had a sick cousin? “Granville, my dear 
Miss Wliito, is quite ill again to-day, and I 
hardly know whether it is from hope deferred 
or joy anticipated. Is liia frit ml here?” ho 
whispered, bonding so her ear alone should 
catch the question. 

“Hush I" snid Lillian. "This is his friend; 
she does not know about it yet.” 

"You will have to introduce me," ho snid, in 
tlio same tone. 

“ I acknowledge tlio necessity—Mr. Arthur 
Knowo, Miss Harvey.” And while tlio usual 
exchange of compliments was taking place, 
Lillian was trying to see her way clear in this 
unexpected dilemma. Hero was something slio 
had not counted upon, tlio meeting of Arthur 
Knowe here, and tlio necessity of making him 
of uso. However, sho must put the best face 
upon her difficulties, and, whispering him to 
prepare his cousin, promised him aloud to meet 
him again in half an hour on the piazza. 

That half hour was one of intense feeling to 
the two porsons most interested, and Lillian 
regretted that Bho lmd so long put otT the 
“pleasant surprise” sho intonded to give her 
friend, sinoe now it was more likely to be 
painful than pleasant. 

Reclining in a fautcuil, in tlio most shaded 
corner of tlio piazza, was tlio invalid at the tinv 
appointed, and Arthur Knowo keeping watch 
over him, laughing, and jesting, and quoting 
rhymes, and doing whntovor ho could to keep 
off tlio symptoms of a norvous attuolc, which 
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lio constantly dreaded. Not that his own mind 
was so much at ease ; indeed, it was not alto¬ 
gether unruffled by stormy winds of doubt, 
arising not oidy out of tile position ho was in 
with Lillian, hut from a strange confusion in 
liis head about names, and not knowing who 
Mrs. Whyte was, and several other crude ideas, 
in no wise so easily digested as his dinner. 
Nevertheless, ho kept up a great appearance of 
good spirits until a “ silken murmur” gave 
warning of somo ouo approaching, and then, 
ejaculating 11 King, bo a man/’’ advancod to 
meet Lillian and Miss Harvey. Both wore pale, 
the ono witli emotion and tlie other witli sym¬ 
pathy ; and it was with an effort ho could com¬ 
mand himself to present them to his cousin, 
who, seeing their approach, had risen to his 
feet and stood with pale lips and glittering 
eyes, waiting to clasp the hand of her who had 
been so loved and so lamented. 

11 My Kunico I” 

“ My King 1” 

Tho spoken words were hoarse and indistinct, 
but thero was no misunderstanding tho lan¬ 
guage of eves, and every feature breathing 
love, pain, gladness, and regret. Lillian turned 
her face away to hide its tremulousness and 
tears ; but, turn whichever way she would, tho 
eyes of Arthur found her out and studied her 
intently. 

Seeing that his cousin was too much ngitated 
to talk, Arthur at length suggested to Lillian 
that they should walk away for a few minutes, 
and leave the lovers to themselves, tho pro¬ 
priety of which suggestion Lillian acknow¬ 
ledged by taking his proffered arm. 

“You have pity for others’ miseries, but 
nono for luino, Miss White,” ho said, after a 
moment’s silence. “ Have you no fear that I 
shall become like my cousin there 1 It runs 
in onr family to dio of love." 

Lillian gave him a look full of mirth, for tho 
idea of his dying of lovo amused her exceed¬ 
ingly, hut, meeting his magnetio look, was 
compelled to observe him seriously, and could 
not help perceiving that he had roally grown 
much thinner and paler sinco their last meet¬ 
ing. A strange embarrassment fell upon her, 
and the fact that he still addressed her ns 
“Miss White” occurred to hor unpleasantly. 
Sho signilled her desire to return to their 
friends, wishing to avoid further conversa¬ 
tion. 

“You will not liavo pity, then?” ho said, 
sadly, bolding her back ns much ns he could 
by a slow movement. 

Still Lillian did not nnswer or look at him 


again ; and, in a moment more, they were be¬ 
side Granville’s chair. 

“ Kunice has told me,” said he, “and no 
words can convey an expression of my grati¬ 
tude, Mrs. Whyte, for your double kindness.” 

"Mrs. Whyte 1” interrupted Arthur. “ Will 
you tell me, Miss Ilarvoy, whether this lady is 
Miss White or Mrs. W-h-y-t-o?” 

“Certainly, Bir. She is Mrs. Whyte, relict 
of tho lato Manly Whyte, Ksrp, resident at No. 

— Avenue-, a lady of a large fortune, but 

immensely larger heart and more costly vir¬ 
tues." 

Tho silence that fell after this explanation 
was broken, nt last, by Arthur, over whoso 
face a rapid flush had passed, and left it strik- 
ingly palo and composed. “ She has every 
virtue but ono—that of forgiveness,” said he, 
in a voice of deep regret. “ 1 loved her, and I 
Offended her. Silo forgets tho lovo; she does 
not forget the offence. The sight of Granville’s 
happiness and the constant sense of my mis¬ 
fortune aro too much for me, and I leave my 
cousin henceforth to you, Miss Harvey, know¬ 
ing his recovery will bo rapid and sure, and 
thnt ho can henceforth dispense with me." 

“Do not let him go,” whispered Kunice to 
Lillian, whoso faco grew red and then white, 
and red and white again, every instant. 

“No, do not let him go,” pleaded Granville. 
“ Arthur has told me all, and thero wore extenu¬ 
ating circumstances. Moreover, ho declares 
himself heartily tired of the idleness and folly 
of fashionable life, which is at tho bottom of its 
vices. lie is about to commence tho study of 
a profession and turn worker in tho world. Do 
not let him go, for wo cannot spare him yet." 

“ No, do not let mo go, denrest Lillian, but 
hold mo fast forever I” entreated Arthur, ex¬ 
tending his hand doubtfully. 

Miss Harvey, who was holding ono of Lil¬ 
lian’s hands, placed it in Arthur’s open palm, 
which speedily closed over it with a loving 
pressure. 

Thnt evening, when the promenaders filled 
the piazza, a young man kept much in tho 
vicinity of our friends, and cast somo envious 
glances nt Known and Granville. 

“I’oor Tliorno 1" laughed Arthur, “ho thinks 
I am a lucky dog, and is mentally consigning 
me to tho bottom of tho lied Sea for not intro¬ 
ducing him.” 

Angela was in great constornation, on her 
nrrivnl next day, nt the position of affairs, but 
finally concluded to overlook her own loss on 
account of her brother’s gain. She declared 
slio had always thought Lillian was a lady, 
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ami loved her like a sister, and had been in- ever after her son’s engagement; and poor Mr. 
consolable at her unaccountable absence. As Knowe, Senior, said—what he always did about 
for Airs. Knowe, she grew more unbending than family affairs—nothing. 
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